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THE ARABS. 


While the eyes of the world are turned towards Syria, we 
propose to consider one of the elements that must necessarily 
enter into the complications of the Eastern question. And 
apart from this, a very little recollection will bring out the fact 
that it has relations connected with every thing most interesting 
to us; that it touches a thousand points of association, and is 
instinct with feelings of religion, science, imagination, chivalry, 
and the memories of our youth and of our home. 

Except the children of Jacob, there is no nation which con- 
tinues distinct or in any considerable numbers, that can claim 
so high an antiquity, or so noble an origin as the Arabs. It 
is nearly four thousand years since Hagar cast down her son 
under a desert shrub to die, and even now a hundred millions 
of men worship the Zemzem, beneath the Caaba at Mecca, be- 
lieved by them to be the well which burst forth at her feet. 
For Abraham’s sake, and to fulfil His high purposes, God pre- 
serves the Jew unmixed, and the Arab invincible; and what 
has been done during so long a period of the world’s existence, 
He is able to accomplish until its close. 

The people called Arabs include within themselves persons of 
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other descent than that from Ishmael. A part of the inhabitants 
of Arabia, that name being taken in a general sense, descended 
from Cush, the son of Ham. A portion of the Arabs them- 
selves claim descent from Joktan, the second son of Eber. The 
Arabs call him Kachtan. There were also descendants of 
Abraham by Keturah, of whom the Midianites are the best 
known. The children of Nahor, Abraham’s brother, seem to 
have peopled the land of Job, which was North-Eastern Arabia, 
while the Edomites, Moabites, and Ammonites, to some extent 
mingled with the Ishmaelites. 

But while this is true, it is plain that the Hagarenes were 
the basis of the whole. There are many examples of this, of 
which the relation of the Hellenes to the Pelasgians is the most 
illustrious, and that of the Saxons to the Germanic tribes, one 
of the most interesting. The law is, that what is most essential 
to the life of a people, that which specifically constitutes them 
what they are, is likely to be permanent, to inherit the power 
of the nation, and to make itself felt and known as the nation. 
Thus was it with the Ishmaelitish part of the Arab people. 
Their special representatives, no doubt, are the Bedaween. 
Of them the picturesque Curzon says: “Long strings of un- 
gainly-looking camels were continually passing, accompanied 
by swarthy men clad in a long shirt, with a red and yellow 
handkerchief tied in a peculiar way over their heads, and wear- 
ing sandals; these savage-looking people were Bedouins, or 
Arabs of the desert. A very truculent set they seemed to be, 
and all of them were armed with a long, crooked knife, and a 
pistol or two stuck in a red leather girdle. They were thin, 
gaunt, and dirty, and strode along looking fierce and indepen- 
dent. There was something very striking in the appearance 
of these untamed Arabs. J had never pictured to myself that 
any thing so like a wild beast could exist in human form. The 
motions of their half naked bodies were singularly free and 
light, and they looked as if they could climb, and run, and 
leap over any thing.” 

Our readers will remember that the prophecy in regard to 
Ishmael is: “And he shall be a wild man.” The Hebrew is 
xp, cursor, swift runner. Col. Hamilton Smith, who is “K. H. 
and K. W., F. R. and L.S8.,” and President of the Devon and 
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Cornwall Natural History Society, and who has devoted special 
attention to the natural history of the Bible, says that this word 
‘is a derivative of the same root which in Hebrew has pro- 
duced “9, horse, and Persians, and Parthians. It appears to 
be the horse-ass, hemionos. It is little inferior to the wild- 
horse; in shape, it resembles a mule; in gracefulness, a horse; 
and in color it is silvery, with broad spaces of flaxen or bright 
bay on the thigh, flank, shoulder, neck, and head; the ears are 
wide like the zebra’s, and the neck is clothed with a vertical 
dark mane, prolonged in a stripe to the tuft of the tail. The 
company of this animal is liked by horses; it is now found wild 
from the deserts of the Oxus and Jaxartes, to China and Cen- 
tral India. In Cutch it is never known to drink, and in whole 
districts which it frequents water is not to be found.” The 
following statements are also made concerning this fine ani- 
mal.* ‘They are mentioned by Xenophon. He calls them ’ovoe 
"aypeot, of which words the specific Latin name onager is merely 
a corruption. They were in company with ostriches, antelopes, 
and bustards; they were eagerly pursued by the horsemen of the 
army, and are described as being possessed of extraordinary 
speed and endurance. They have always been the especial 
quarry of the Persian monarchs, and the famous tyrant Nadir 
Shah was indefatigable in his pursuit of them, and considered 
the running down of one of them with his greyhound a feat 
equal to the winning of a battle or conquering a province. So 
great was their fleetness, their wind, and the power of main- 
taining their speed over immense distances, that unless three 
relays of fresh dogs could be let slip on them without a respite, 
and unless the hunter could get two or three remounts, there 
was no chance of their being run to bay, or of the pursuer, 
mounted on the best Turk or Arab courser, seeing the bay, if 
they were.” 

Some doubt has at times been evinced by opponents of reli- 
gion in regard to the question of the invincibility of the Arabs, 
and Gibbon, who amidst all the glow and splendid march of 
his style, was often superficial in his reasonings, sneers at the 
preservation of the Arabs by prophecy, when there are other 
causes which he supposes to account for so much of it as is true. 





* Kitto’s Cyc. Encyc. Amer. 
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No doubt there have often been parts of the Arab people con- 
quered, as parts are now in bondage in Egypt and Syria, but 
the only question is whether the Arabs as a nation, in their 
native fastnesses, have been subdued. Are they now, and have 
they ever been, in Arabia, wild as their native animals? has 
their hand been against every man, and every man’s hand 
against them? do they circumcise at thirteen in commemoration 
of Ishmael? does Ishmael live as ever in the presence of God 
and of his brethren? And in regard to the fact that much of 
all this has been brought about by second causes, by the naked 
mountains and sterile deserts of their land, this is to declare 
that the Almighty never can accomplish any thing without a 
continued miracle—to deny the great Cause of causes the use 
of his own materials, and to illustrate the singular folly of “him 
who hath said in his heart, ‘There is no God.’” 

Sesostris, King of Egypt, overran a part of Arabia, but 
the conquest was not permanent. Neither the Syrians, nor the 
Medes or Persians conquered the Arabs; but, on the contrary, 
when Cambyses was marching to the conquest of Egypt, he 
asked permission to pass through their territory. Alexander 
the Great, flushed with victory, on his return from the Indus 
purposed to crush those who sent no ambassadors to him, but 
he was “broken without hand”’ at Babylon. His successors, 
Antigonus and Demetrius, attempted but failed in the con- 
quest, and one Roman emperor and general was foiled after 
another, so that the Roman province of Arabia, so called, ex- 
tended only to the borders of the peninsula. They run one 
or two Roman roads in the country which lies between the 
horns of the Red Sea, and struck some medals of. prostrate 
Arabia, while the wild Hagarene, the unconquerable Bedawy, 
was scouring the deserts on his fleet Arab, and like the war- 
horse of his tribe “laughing at the shaking of the spear.” And 
we need hardly say that Mohammed’s Saracens were not “under 
tribute to any man.” The fact is, the circumstance which 
Gibbon in his blindness opposes to the prophecy, constitutes 
its strength and beauty. It was that God made the country 
for Ishmael, and Ishmael for the country. 

Many derivations have been conjectured for the name Arab. 
The most probable seems to be that it comes from Arabah, a 
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steppe, a desert-plain. This was, in fact, the name given to 
the country in the Bible, translated in our version the Plain; 
hence the Dead Sea was called “the sea of the Arabah,” and 
so Sodom and Gomorrah, “ cities of the Arabah.” The reader, 
by casting his eye on Dr. Robinson’s map, will see that the 
plain, from the eastern gulf of the Red Sea to the Dead Sea, 
is called El-Arabah. The Arabs themselves call the country 
Jeziret, or Jeshirat-el-Arab, “the peninsula of the Arabs.” 
The Persians and Turks call it Arabistén. Lane says that in 
Egypt the term Arab is generally limited to the Bedaween. 
The Arabic language is a unique. Here even Hebrew 
yields, and scarce any other tongue pretends to enter into com- 
petition. With the exception of the hieroglyphics, there are 
but fragments of Egyptian under the names Amharic and 
Coptic, and they are comparatively modern, and existing only 
in copies of parts of the Scriptures. Ancient Syriac and Chal- 
dee are no longer living tongues, Chinese is comparatively 
barren, Sanscrit exists only in its literature, Greek and Latin 
are mere moderns in comparison, while Hebrew is itself no 
longer spoken. We cannot, of course, say that Arabic is en- 
tirely uncorrupt even in the Koran, but in all essential points 
the Bedaween who to-day lie in a circle around their fire in the 
desert, speak the same language as that spoken before Rome 
was cradled, or Cadmus brought letters into Greece. Yet this 
is but a very small part of this interesting subject. The Arabic 
is kindred with the Hebrew. It is not a mere likeness by which 
we may guess from one to the other. It is a close connection 
—a consanguinity in structure, in modes of thought and ex- 
pression. It is a resemblance such as obtains between Spanish 
and Portuguese, between German and Dutch, or almost between 
dialects of the same language. The words are often almost 
identical, and the roots precisely the same. The consequences 
that flow from this are most striking. The first is the obvious 
confirmation of the truth of the intimate union of the stream 
when it sprung into two branches from the parent source. 
Isaac and Ishmael could almost now converse together, if Israel 
had not been scattered amongst every people under heaven, 
and so lost his language with his independence, whilst his wild 
brother has preserved both. The second of these consequences 
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has powerfully influenced sacred literature. It will be observed 
that the only work extant in pure Hebrew is the Old Testament 
Scriptures. All other Hebrew books are written in a corrupt 
dialect called Rabbinic. It frequently occurs in the inter- 
pretation of the Hebrew Scriptures that words appear but once 
or seldom, so that the meaning is not quite certain. When 
words occur frequently, it will be seen that the method of trans- 
lating is to recur to other passages where the same word ap- 
pears. When this cannot be done, recourse is had to the root 
of the word; but this cannot always be ascertained with cer- 
tainty, and it is not always—though far more frequently than 
in modern languages—a certain test. What is to be done? 
Arabic literature is copious; turn to its condensation in four 
noble folios, called Freytag’s Arabic Lexicon, and there is, 
perhaps, the very word, or one clearly allied to it, preserved 
in the living language of Hagar, or ina hundred volumes. This 
resource was so useful—the mine so rich, that it became a per- 
fect passion with Gesenius to refer every thing the least ob- 
scure in Hebrew to Arabic roots. 

The Arabic language itself, independently of association, is 
singularly noble. Its copiousness is almost beyond belief. 
Besides endless inflections of verbs, and a wonderful variety 
in the meaning of each, there are sometimes hundreds of words, 
literal and figurative, for the same idea. Thus, the Arabs say 
that they have one thousand names for a sword, five hundred 
for a lion, &. Of course, a vast number of these are figura- 
tive. Indeed, they boast that no uninspired man can become 
a master of Arabic. A slight acquaintance, even, with oriental 
languages fills every one with admiration of this powerful and 
beautiful tongue. 

The Book of Job, though written in Hebrew, is strongly 
Arabic in its character. As Carlyle says: ‘I call that, (the 
Book of Job,) apart from all theories about it, one of the grand- 
est things ever written with pen. One feels, indeed, as if it 
were not Hebrew; such a noble universality, different from noble 
patriotism, or sectarianism, reigns in it. A noble Book; all 
men’s Book! It is our first, oldest statement of the never-end- 
ing problem—man’s destiny, and God’s ways with him here in 
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this earth. And all in such free, flowing outlines; grand in its 
sincerity, in its simplicity, in its epic melody, and repose of 
reconcilement. ‘There is the seeing eye, the mildly under- 
standing heart. So true every way; true eyesight and vision 
for all things; material things no less than spiritual. The 
horse—‘ Hast thou clothed his neck with thunder?’ ‘he laughs 
at the shaking of the spear!’ Such living likenesses were 
never since drawn. Sublime sorrow, sublime reconciliation; 
oldest choral melody as of the heart of mankind; so soft and 
great; as the summer midnight, as the world with its seas and 
stars! There is nothing written, I think, in the Bible or out 
of it, of equal literary merit.”’ * 

The early history of Arabia after the brief records of the 
Scriptures terminate, is hidden in obscurity. But we are wrong 
in imagining that the Arabs of this period were as barbarous 
as they afterwards became, when they degenerated into idola- 
try. And here let us pause a moment to break a lance against 
that infidel theory which has taken possession of so many vo- 
lumes, and lies upon the back-ground of so much declamation 
respecting the origin of nations. It is assumed, for it is a 
pure assumption, that there exists some power in savage nations, 
unassisted, to work themselves clear of their ignorance and bar- 
barity, and gradually to rise to civilization and refinement; 
and it is assumed again that this is the mode in which nations 
have risen. A more gratuitous assumption has never kept its 
ground so firmly in the outer ranks of false philosophy, since 
time was. Where is the solitary example? On the contrary, 
if we will examine the stream of history we will perceive that 
the original elements of every thing good came in the germ 
from above, and were caught—to apply to another subject the 
beautiful simile of the Grecian torch-light games—from nation 
to nation, and successively kindled the beacon-fires of civiliza- 
tion upon headland after headland. In the plains of Shinar, 
near Ararat, the human race, after the deluge, began its course. 
And science and civilization commenced there in Babylonia 
and Assyria. It spread from thence into India, founding that 
strange monument of human mind, the Sanscrit language, the 





* Hero Worship, p. 56. 
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silent, dim, and vast cavern in which lies all that remains of 
Indian learning. The wave rolled thence to China and Japan, 
and its combings only flung their scanty drops to Tartary and 
Siberia. At the original seat grew up Persia. The father of 
the faithful passed into Palestine under immediate divine 
guidance, and founded the Jewish and Arab nations. Egypt 
learned from Babylon and India; Phoenicia from Egypt and 
Palestine; and Cadmus, with others, threw the torch into the 
explosive magazine of Greek intellect. So late as the conquest 
of Greece by Mummius, the Romans seem almost entirely igno- 
rant of the fine arts, and philosophy appears to have been 
scantily cultivated until they learned it by conquering Greece. 
From Rome, as from a common centre, civilization thence ra- 
diated over Europe. If we review the entire subject, it will 
be seen that every nation has been first struck from without, 
as the rock by the prophet’s rod, and that then the successive 
genius of each people modified the light thus thrown in among 
them. And the reader will observe how strikingly the law 
holds, that in proportion to the distance of the people from this 
common centre, was their civilization bright or dim, except 
where the true religion prevailed, and a perpetual celestial 
lever continued to elevate. ‘Thus India evinces, in the structure 
of its laws, polity, learning, and its treméndous system of false 
religion, that mind there had been much enlightened, and was, 
in vigorous, we might say, scientific activity. But the departure 
from the worship of the true God darkened the entire system, 
so that, though vast and wondrous as their century-defying 
structures, it became gloomy, cruel, portentous. Beyond lies 
China, and though some peculiarity of character inherent in the 
race—for it will be observed in all this, we allow fully for dif- 
ference of natural character—prevented the gloom of so awful 
a religious organization from darkening its countless millions, 
yet in point of fervid and intense intellect there can be no 
comparison between India within and beyond the Ganges. 
Now stretch to Tartary, Siberia, the Samoides above, and to 
Malaysia and Australasia below, and you will see the rays of 
light visibly feeble far from the centre, until “ darkness covers 
the land, and gross darkness the people.” 

We should like to pursue this train of thought, and show how 
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light sprang from its focd westwardly as well as eastwardly, 
modified still by the stern mind of Egypt; the versatility, and 
acuteness, and love of beauty of the Greek; the grandeur of 
the Roman; but we forbear. We ask this question, however— 
Can the reader go to Australasia, to Polynesia, to America, to 
Scandinavia, and point out the nation which, unassisted, rose 
to civilization, learning, and refinement? And let it be re- 
membered, too, that just as Paganism was working out its 
results in Greece and Rome, Christianity averted it, and fixed 
civilization in Europe on its new and more brilliant centre. 
But as Greece is considered the most striking example in 
opposition to the theory which we believe the true one, let us 
dwell a moment upon it. It is said that its existence is an 
anomaly—a marvel. That a Pagan people arose as from an 
abyss of darkness, and by the force of an inherent genius, 
created models for the world in philosophy and art; that the 
highest civilization arose from the darkest ignorance, and that 
Plato, and Homer, and Parrhasius, and Praxiteles, were the 
entire and original growth of their own soil and institutions. 
How much truth there is in all this, a little geography and 
chronology will serve to show. The temple at Jerusalem was 
built 1000 years B. C., and about the same time Solomon built 
Tadmor in the desert, over the ruins of which travellers now 
wonder. But Hiram, king of Tyre, the capital of Pheenicia, 
was in the closest alliance with Solomon, and procured the 
cedars for the temple. In what test of high civilization does 
Solomon’s empire fail? But Homer was born about 900 years 
B.C. The Psalms of David, therefore, preceded the Iliad 
about 150 years. ‘The merchants of Tyre were princes, about 
700 years B. C.; and a little after this Pythagoras, the founder 
of Greek philosophy, began to teach in the East and remained 
a long time in Egypt. Plato and Aristotle were upwards of 
500 years after Solomon, and Aischylus, Sophocles, and Eu- 
ripides succeeded Isaiah about 200 years. The truth is, that 
one is amazed at the fallacy when he examines it; for Greece, 
so far from springing from the bosom of barbarism, actually 
arose in splendor, full-orbed when the whole eastern horizon 
was ablaze with light; a hundred stars heralded its dawn, and 
the versatile, and active, and beauty-loving Greek mind turned 
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into nourishment for itself the genius and learning of the golden 
age of the Orient. While we say this, however, we do not 
wish to be understood as denying that Greece is an amazing 
marvel in the history of the world, and that many of the causes 
of its glory elude our grasp. After allowing the force of all 
influence from without, Greece was such as the world has never 
seen in genius, within. And from the brighter days of Greece, 
with one memorable exception, the learning and civilization of 
Asia began to decay. And that memorable exception brings 
us back to our immediate subject. 

With the ancient inhabitants of Arabia mingled the race of 
Ishmael, the descendants of Abraham by Keturah, and proba- 
bly, to a considerable extent, the descendants of Esau, who 
peopled Idumea. These all lived in the country south and east 
of Palestine. It is in this country, and amongst these people, 
that the five speakers of the Book of Job lived. Their manners 
and discourse indicate a high degree of cultivation, intellectual 
and moral. Incidental notices of this people confirm the view 
that they degenerated instead of advancing, until in the time 
of Mohammed, we find that they had passed through the inter- 
mediate stages of the worship of the sun, and stars, and fire, 
and that they had set up that of the black stone of Mecca— 
supposed by some to have been an derolite—and that of three 
hundred and sixty idols at that holy city alone. Such was the 
deplorable condition to which they had sunk. But the elements 
of that inextinguishable character which has always marked 
them were there; and one allusion, made by several authors, is 
particularly remarkable. It is, that at certain great fairs, 
which they held at a place called Oradh, they had literary con- 
tests, recitations of poems, and things of a similar character, 
to which the people gathered in numbers. 

Of Mohammed, it is perhaps difficult to form a suitable esti- 
mate. It must be evident, we think, to most careful and sober 
thinkers, that Carlyle’s view of him is too favorable, as that of 
most other authors is unreasonably severe. Indeed Carlyle in 
his most masterly sketch, professes to ‘‘say all the good he can 
of him,” and passes but slightly over the evil, palliating where 
he can. One theory is, that this wonderful man was insane, 
which we take it only amounts to an acknowledgment that the 
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theorist could not understand him. Another supposes him a 
sheer impostor, laboring for his own aggrandizement, and invent- 
ing revelations to cover his own impostures and vices. This 
we must also reject, if for no other reason than for the fact of 
the prodigious constructions of Mohammed—the wonderful re- 
sults of his religion, so many of them excellent. A man who so 
wonderfully advances society, we cannot consider as a sheer 
impostor.’ Was he an enthusiast, then, with a large infusion of 
the fanatic? Too wise for an enthusiast, too humane in general 
for a fanatic? Was he a pure reformer? Certainly not. 
How shall we then estimate him? ‘To do so aright, we must 
consider what he was; almost destitute of education, a wild 
Arab, with a mighty intellect and nothing to satisfy it; per- 
fectly dissatisfied with the follies of the religion he found at 
Mecca; that he travelled on trading expeditions into Syria and 
elsewhere in early life, and that he had some opportunity of 
intercourse with Jews and Christians. We must remember 
that he did not commence offering his professed revelations till 
he was forty years of age, and that for some fifteen years 
afterwards his life was one of hardship and difficulty, that 
though in his earlier manhood continent apparently, it was in 
about the last fifteen years that licentiousness may be properly 
charged upon him, viz.: from towards his fiftieth year till his 
death, for he died at sixty-three. We must remember the 
principles of his religion, not as compared with our pure Chris- 
tianity, but with the miserable remnant of Sabeanism left in his 
time. Idolatry he perfectly and utterly abolished, and intro- 
duced fasting rigorously for a whole month in the year, required 
prayer five times a day, and one pilgrimage, at least, to Mecca 
in a man’s lifetime. He sets apart one-tenth of the income as 
the property of the poor, forbids wine and spirituous liquors, 
and swine’s flesh, and teaches constantly, and with great ear- 
nestness, the doctrine of one God only. He also teaches that 
the Jewish prophets were many of them truly inspired, as well 
as our Saviour, but that he (Mohammed,) was sent to perfect 
what was remaining. He allows true Mussulmans four wives, 
extended his religion by the sword, never attempted to work 
miracles, inculcates a sensual paradise, and a terrible physical 
hell for the wicked, but keeps the doctrine of retribution steadily 
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before his followers. Weare to consider what he found Arabia, 
and what the Saracenic empire grew to be. And we shall 
find the question as to what Mohammed was, by no means one to 
be disposed of in a few phrases. If we were to give an opinion, 
it would-be this: —That Mohammed’s own mind was never very 
clear in regard to religion; that he never perfectly understood 
what he was, nor what he intended to be; that he was hurried 
on by an irresistible impulse, partly of disgust at the folly of 
idolatry, partly of a glimpse of the truth as discerned in the 
Jewish and Christian religions, mingled with the reflections 
which arose in his own vast intellect, and partly of ambition, 
as he saw something of the brilliant career before him; that 
a desire for Arab greatness, a rude patriotism, was no incon- 
siderable element in his character, and that he deceived him- 
self in regard to his own character and privileges, perhaps quite 
as much as he deceived others. It seems that he plainly saw 
that he was establishing a system far better than the one pre- 
viously existent, and in the chaos of the feelings of the most 
fervid Arab character, he might perchance believe himself in- 
spired, while when the sceptre of dominion, which to him seemed 
universal, was stretched out, it would have been wondrous in- 
deed if he had not grasped it; and in fine, his false religion 
was a mighty instrument in the hands of God to accomplish 
his divine purposes. If, therefore, it be asked, Was Mohammed 
an impostor, enthusiast, fanatic, or reformer, we would be dis- 
posed to say, something of all; but that he was a man of con- 
summate ability, such as the world has seldom seen, is clearer 
than any thing else in relation to him. It should be added 
that he seemed to die in full confidence of the truth of his 
religion, engaged in prayer and other acts of devotion. 
Mohammed’s career of conquest commenced in Arabia. From 
small beginnings, his army increased to immense numbers. He 
gained one victory after another, until in a short time all Ara- 
bia was at his bidding. Presently Persia submitted, and during 
his life he had fought against the armies of the Roman Empe- 
ror, written to him urging his conversion, and the Mohammedan 
empire extended from the Euphrates, to the head of the Red 
Sea. We have not space to enter into a particular account of 
the Saracenic conquests. They spread eastward to the Indus, 
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and the proud empire of the Abassides had its seat among the 
splendors of Bagdad. All Syria submitted; the Holy Land 
became theirs; the ruins of Tadmor, of Persepolis, of Petra, 
resounded to their armed tread. Their swift dromedaries, and 
their barbed steeds, presently drank the waters of the Nile, 
reposed under the shadow of the pyramids, and were stabled 
amidst Karnak and Luxor. Stretching westward, they over- 
ran, like an army of locusts, Nubia and Mauritania, and again 
drew rein by the fallen columns of Carthage. Founding what 
we now call Tripoli, and Tunis, Algiers, Fez, and Morocco, 
they rushed onward, till the waves of the Atlantic, the only 
barrier that could resist their progress, mingled their foam with 
the champing of their fiery coursers. A Christian traitor 
bends suppliant to the fierce leader: ‘ Across yonder strait 
is a fair and fertile region, the home of the vine, and the pome- 
granate, where you may exchange these lands for perpetual 
verdure, and the short, broken streams of the sides of Atlas, 
for the Ebro, and the Tagus, the Douro, and the Guadalquivir.”’ 
“Islam ’—‘‘It is the will of God,” and the western Christian 
hears for the first time that fearful war-cry which rung for 
centuries in the ears of the chivalry of Europe, when they 
fought for the sepulchre of Christ—‘ Allah il allah! Allah 
hu!”’ Spain submits, or her few gallant patriots take refuge 
“in the northern mountains, and Granada under the Ommeyades, 
amidst the whispering groves of her Alhambra, becomes the 
Bagdad of the West. But from the heights of the Pyrenees, 
it is reported that the Mediterranean has been seen breaking 
in sunny waves upon asilver shore. ‘ What call ye the land?’’ 
“The infidels, commander of the faithful, call it Francia.” 
“Shall we thither?”’ “Allah acbar.”—‘God is great.” And 
they are across the Pyrenees, and at the gates of Marseilles. 
They are over Sicily. They have landed in Italy. Rome 
trembles! i 

We pause to glance over the brilliant scene. Has not the 
Almighty redeemed his promise to Abraham, that Ishmael shall 
be a mighty nation? Is not his character well drawn—his 
hand against every man? Does he not dwell in the presence 
of his brethren? From the far distant Bassora and Bagdad, to 
Cordova and Granada, the delicate tracery of the Saracenic 
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architecture delights the eye, and from every slender minaret 
sounds forth, five times a day, “There is no God but God! 
To prayer! To prayer!” The crescent has filled its horns, 
and its splendor is full orbed. 

And now a new voice is heard in slumbering Europe. 
“The shrines of your religion are desecrated. Your pilgrims 
are insulted, the sepulchre of your Lord is in infidel hands, 
and ye slumber on.” Peter the Hermit is our next enthusiast, 
but as easily understood as the Crusades are familiar. Between 
Acre and Jerusalem, the flower of Europe are engaged with 
Saladin and his hosts, and forty thousand men in a single bat- 
tle cumber with their dead bodies the soil of Palestine. Richard 
and Saladin make truce; the representatives of the western 
mailed Christian, and the eastern versatile, fiery, yet withal 
grave and wise Arab. 

How often, when life was to our future vision as a fairy tale, 
have we roamed with Aladdin in his wonderful cave, and lux- 
uriated amid its gems, till our hearts were heavy that we could 
not carry away the abundant wealth! How we wondered at 
the wisdom of Haroun Al Raschid, how our hearts trembled 
lest the voices should affright the bold adventurer after the talk- 
ing bird, the singing tree, and the yellow water! Who has 
not wondered, and trembled, and Jaughed, and wept, over the 
Arabian Nights? A book that delights every generation of 
children for centuries, must have found the chords of the uni- 
versal heart which respond to the skilful touch. 

But it is not only in fiction that the power and delicacy of the 
Arab mind was manifested. It will be remembered that the 
tenth century was precisely the midnight of the dark ages, and 
then it was that learning was kept alive by Arab hands, and 
art was preserved in Saracenic forms. The Arab in the East 
caught the rich voluptuousness, and poetic character of the 
Persian, and informed it with his own versatility and energy; 
the Arab of the West caught the spirit, but not the faith, of 
the Christian Spaniard, and poured new life through the studies 
of the cloister and the university. Greek philosophers and 
historians were translated into Arabic, so that classic works, 
otherwise lost, have been thus recovered. Algebra was origi- 
nated; music was cultivated and loved; architecture became a 
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favorite method of indulging in solid stone, the beautiful sport 
of a fine imagination, and arabesque tracery—imitation of the 
human form being forbidden by the Koran—became with its 
ever varying delicacy, a passion with the Saracen, and a study 
for the Christian architect. 

We copy here, as illustrative of our subject, and to show the 
position occupied by Arab architecture, the beautiful words of 
Ruskin :— 

‘* All European architecture, bad and good, old and new, is 
derived from Greece through Rome, and colored and perfected 
from the East. The history of architecture is nothing but the 
tracing of the various modes and directions of this derivation. 
Understand this once for all; if you hold fast this great con- 
necting clue, you may string all the types of successive archi- 
tectural invention upon it, like so many beads. The Doric 
and the Corinthian orders are the roots, the one of all Roman- 
esque, massy, capitaled buildings—Norman, Lombard, Byzan- 
tine, and what else youcan name of the kind; and the Corin- 
thian of all Gothic, early English, French, German, and Tus- 
can. Now observe; those old Greeks gave the shaft; Rome 
gave the arch; the Arabs pointed and foliated the arch. The 
shaft and arch, the frame-work and strength of architecture, 
are from the race of Japheth; the spirituality and sanctity of 
it from Ishmael, Abraham, and Shem. 

‘“‘You have perhaps heard of five orders; but there are only 
two real orders, and there never can be any more until dooms- 
day. On one of these orders, the ornament is convex; those 
are Doric, Norman, and what else you can recollect of the 
kind. On the other, the ornament is concave; those are Co- 
rinthian, early English, decorated, and what else you recol- 
lect of that kind. 

‘“‘This Greek architecture, with its two orders, was clumsily 
copied and varied by the Romans, with no particular result, until 
they began to bring the arch into extensive practical service. 
And in this state of things came Christianity ; seized upon the 
arch as her own; decorated it, and delighted in it; invented a 
new Doric capital, to replace the spoiled Roman one. This 
Roman Christian architecture, is the exact expression of the 
Christianity of the time, very fervid and beautiful, but very 
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imperfect; in many respects ignorant, and yet radiant with a 
strong, child-like light of imagination, which flames up under 
Constantine, illumines all the shores of the Bosphorus, and 
the Algean and the Adriatic Sea, and then gradually, as the 
people gave themselves up to idolatry, becomes corpse-light. 

“This Christian art of the declining empire is divided into 
two great branches, Western and Eastern; one centred at 
Rome, the other at Byzantium; of which the one is the early 
Christian Romanesque, properly so called, and the other car- 
ried to higher imaginative perfection by Greek workmen, is 
distinguished from it as Byzantine. 

* x * % x % ® 

‘* When sensuality and idolatry had done their work, and the 
religion of the empire was laid asleep in a glittering sepulchre, 
the living light rose upon both horizons, and the fierce swords 
of the Lombard and Arab were shaken over its golden para- 
lysis. 

‘“‘ The work of the Lombard was to give hardihood and system 
to the enervated body and enfeebled mind of Christendom; 
that of the Arab was to punish idolatry, and to proclaim the 
spirituality of worship. The Lombard covered every church 
which he built with the sculptured representations of bodily 
exercises, hunting, and war. The Arab banished all imagina- 
tion of creature form from his temples, and proclaimed from 
their minarets, ‘There is no God, but God.’ Opposite in their 
character and mission, alike in their magnificence of energy, 
they came from the North and from the South, the glacier tor- 
rent, and the lava stream; they met and contended over the 
wreck of the Roman empire; and the very centre of the struggle, 
the point of pause of both, the dead water of the opposite eddies, 
charged with embayed fragments of the Roman wreck, is 
VENICE. 

“The Ducal palace of Venice contains the three elements in 
exactly equal proportions—the Roman, Lombard, and Arab. 
It is the central building of the world.” 

And here, it will be observed, is the Arab character illus- 
trated. Its power lies much in the imagination, so that its con- 
tributions to European knowledge were not generally of the 
solid character. Astronomy was eagerly pursued, but it tended 
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very strongly to the wild, and often fearful, delusions of astro- 
logy. Chemistry was a passion, but presently the wrinkled 
Moor, amid his laboratories and crucibles, was deluded, even 
to the borders of the grave, by alchemy. It was not enough 
that oriental gems flashed with starry light; each pearl and 
jewel was a talisman, and possessed the miraculous power of 
the wondrous ring of Solomon. It was not enough that the 
Bible of the Christian, and the Koran of Mohammed imitating 
it, revealed angels as surrounding the throne of God, and min- 
gling with the affairs of men; the lower heavens, and the mid- 
dle air, the beds of rivers, and the roots of the Domdaniel and 
the Caucasus, the gloomy cavern, and the dark, cypress co- 
vered Necropolis, were haunted with peris and gnomes, and 
genii, and ghoules; all that the imagination could summon most 
beautiful or most hideous. It was not enough that genius and 
Science can accomplish wonders; magic and devilish incanta- 
tion gave more than human power, and man did not merely 
die—he yielded up his soul to Azrael, the angel of death. 
Thus gorgeous and bright, the imagination of the Arab was 
the true slave of the lamp that gathered around him halls 
brighter than that of the lions, saloons richer than those of the 
harem of Haroun, and sounds softer than the perpetual murmur 
of the fountains that fell into basins of marble and of porphyry. 
He lived in an ideal world, and he endeavored to perpetuate 
the delusion by horses of the rarest breed, by women of Circassia 
and Georgia, by improvisatori, such as the author of the 
Nights; by encouraging such poets as Hafiz and Sadi in Per- 
sia, and the troubadour of the West; by every luxury of thought, 
in music and in architecture; and alternating these softer 
amusements, now with chivalric encounters with Christian 
knights, interchanges of courteous challenge with the Cid Cam- 
peador and the Marquis Duke of Cadiz; and anon with the pro- 
found subtleties of Aristotle, and the sententious gravity of 
Lokman. Such was the Arab in his palmy days. Chivalry 
itself is said to have been instituted, or at least refined, by the 
monarchs of Grenada. How have the mighty fallen! How 
certain is it that a thing must be true in order that it may live! 
Mohammedanism has done all that it could—all that it was 
VOL. Ix.—13 
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commissioned to perform, and is fading before the true light 
which now shineth. 

It was impossible but that with the failing of the enthusiasm 
that poured itself in a fiery tide from the heart of Mohammed 
and the caliphs into those of their followers, their empire should 
not begin to recede. And here we see a prominent defect and 
error in Islamism. It does not make provision for improve- 
ment, nor does it form the mind as does pure Christianity toa 
perpetual thirst for knowledge and enterprise. And accord- 
ingly, after residing in Spain for centuries, the Mohammedans 
were finally expelled by Ferdinand and Isabella. Their ex- 
pulsion, in all its circumstances, is amongst the most mournful 
passages in history. The heroic daring, and wise forethought 
of many a leader, availed nothing. It was the steady advance 
of a vigorous people against a decaying one, and the “last 
sigh of the Moor” was sooner er later inevitable. They re- 
tired, leaving impressed upon the inhabitants of Castile and 
Andalusia their glowing, lofty, and graceful character. 

So was it in the East. First came the wild and fierce Turk, 
pouring his hordes from Scythia, and then from that vast table- 
land “ which stretches from Poland to the wall of China,”’ the 
still wilder and more fierce Tartar. But the genius of Mo- 
hammed was still so far in the ascendant that both embraced 
his religion, though gradually the finer traits of the Arab gave 
way before semi-barbarism. In each direction the Saracen 
fell back towards Arabia, but no doubtful memorial of his con- 
quests exists in the Barbary States, in Egypt, and in Syria, 
crowded with Arabs, and in the fact that Arabic at this hour 
is the main language of Africa, from the Mediterranean to the 
Mountains of the Moon—for it is overpowering the negro dia- 
lects of Nigritia—and of Asia from the Levant to Persia. Is- 
lamism dies hard—for when the Turk has perished, and the 
silken Persian has submitted, we have millions of Arabs filled 
with its spirit, not as the others, a fallen or falling people, but 
Ishmael still, wild, quick-eyed, acute, and versatile. The prin- 
cipal Arab sovereign at the present day is the Sultan, or Imaum 
of Muscat. His intercourse with our government, some years 
since, will be remembered; his vessel, the Malek Adhel which 
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came into New York, and the present given him by govern- 
ment for his humane conduct in saving the crew of one of our 
ships. Commencing at Mozambique in Africa, opposite the 
island of Madagascar, his dominions extend a thousand miles 
along the coast of Africa and Arabia, until they meet the Per- 
sian Gulf. He himself resides on the island of Zanzibar, and 
though semi-barbarian, he seems desirous of improving his peo- 
ple, and appears to possess that chivalry for which his nation 
have ever been remarkable. 

All travellers in Syria and Egypt are particularly taken with 
the Arabs. They are the guides along the Nile, and to all 
the points of interest in Western Asia, and are found moving 
perpetually through the desert. It is they who give all the 
life derived from present existence, to the narratives of tra- 
vellers in those otherwise desolate, and lifeless regions. Does 
a wanderer from “our own green forest land,”’ following in the 
track of Laborde and of Stephens, visit the ruins- of Petra? 
Passing through the singular chasm of its surrounding moun- 
tains, and dwelling with wonder, unremoved by the expectations 
on which he had been feeding, upon beautiful column and cor- 
nice cut from the solid rock, a city carved in stone, who go be- 
fore him on camel and steed, with matchlock gun, swarthy, 
wild, grave, superstitious, yet withal roguish and amusing? 
The Arab. Who point out every locality, and with lofty and 
sonorous epithets, in a language born of oriental air and skies, 
characterize its wonders? The Arab. Or would you pierce 
that wild chaos of mountains which lie between the Gulfs of 
Suez and Akabah? would you follow God’s chosen people in 
their wanderings, and make the awful approach to the “ mount 
that might be touched?”’—Sinai and Horeb are like nothing 
else on earth. Here, our mountains are clothed with verdure 
to their tops; Mont Blanc’s glaciers shine in perpetual silver 
and rose tints under the sunlight; Dofrafeld is dark with 
pines, and Appenine and Pyrenees rich with larch and firs. 
But Sinai and Horeb are one pile of naked rock. Not a soli- 
tary tree breaks the effect of the stern desolation. You climb 
rock after rock, and at last reach the summit, desolate as the 
base, and stand where stood not Moses only, the prophet of 
the Most High, who smote the water from the living rock; not 
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only Joshua, at whose bidding the sun stood still on Gibeon, 
and the moon in the valley of Ajalon; nor Aaron only, whose 
consecrated rod, with living buds from a lifeless stalk, was en- 
closed in the hallowed ark, nor alone the elders of the chosen 
people—but a Mightier still, “‘whose voice then shook the 
earth,” and who, amid lightning, and thunder, and storm, 
spake those awful words by which we are to live, by which to 
die, by which to be judged. The scene becomes peopled with 
forms long since mingled with the dust, and with an innume- 
rable army of seraphs, “sky tinctured grain,” now bowing in 
glory. ‘The present existence fades, and you are living in the 
past. But suddenly your trance is broken by a deep guttural 
sound, and your eye falls upon the reclining forms of your Arabs, 
resting upon the rock, Ishmael ever and aye ‘‘living before ”’ 
God, though the chosen are scattered far from the base of 
Sinai. 

And when weary of the unvarying desert, you approach the 
border of the Holy Land, and your eye glad again to see the 
earth green, and a sparkling, living spring of water, you come 
to the place where Abraham dwelt, and where he and his be- 


‘ loved Sarah, and the patriarchs are buried, you turn to your 


Arab and ask the name of the place; he tells you it is El- 
Khulil—“The Friend;”’ that is, “of God;’’ for this is the 
only name by which they know Hebron. 

From the southern borders of Palestine, the different Arab 
tribes have divided the country among themselves, and their 
flocks roam among specified pastures and boundaries. It is the 
office of particular tribes, too, to act as guides to special points 
of interest, and they are very jealous of encroachment. Thus 
a region in which landmarks seem few, and which we would 
hardly deem in an economic view worth possessing, is mapped 
out in their minds, and held tenaciously. As at present they 
do not seem ferocious, and the impressions of travellers towards 
them are generally kindly. No doubt examples of cruelty oc- 
cur. The same inextinguishable wildness exists, causing them 
to be apparently incapable of settled life, and they treat with 
contempt, as almost outcasts, those who cultivate the soil. 
These are quite inferior to those Arabs who keep up the origi- 
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nal dignity of doing nothing except driving flocks, fighting oc- 
casionally, and acting as guides. 

In regard to the Bedawin, we make an extract or two from 
the very accurate and learned travels of Robinson and Smith. 
Disregarding entirely the traditions of the monks and of west- 
ern travellers, they went to the Arabs themselves, and obtained 
from themselves their customs, their character, their history, 
and the names of ancient places. All this varied information 
Dr. R. elaborated into three large volumes, with the assist- 
ance, when he needed it, of the finest writers in Germany. 
There is, however, little that is interesting of a picturesque, 
graphic or romantic character in these books. A wonderful 
talent for topography and the naked facts of history is alloyed 
by a want of any special power in Dr. R. of presenting his valu- 
able materials so grouped as to catch the popular imagination, so 
that one moves amidst patriarchs, ancient Greeks, Roman pro- 
curators, apostles, Jewish kings and prophets, Crusaders, Sy- 
rians, Arabs, Druses, and Maronites, from Abraham to Lady 
Hester Stanhope, with scarcely a spark of enthusiasm or a kin- 
dling of poetic fire, except as the reader may scintillate it from 
the flint of the author. But for materials of thought and ac- 
curate exhibition of recondite and laboriously attained facta, the 
work is quite unrivalled. Of course the qualities in which Dr. 
R. excels are much more important than those in which he fails, 
so far as constituting his work a store-house is concerned, 
though the rapid and comparatively careless sketches of Ste- 
phens and the graphic and elegant descriptions of Stanley 
will be oftener in the hands of general readers. The following 
are the extracts: 

“The Tawarah,” a tribe of Bedawin, “never go to law before 
the Egyptian tribunals. The Sheikh of each tribe or division 
acts as judge. Minor quarrels are generally settled by the par- 
ties between themselves. But when not, they bring the case 
before the judge, each putting into his hands a pledge; and he 
who loses the cause forfeits his pledge to the judge as his fee. 
This mode of trial was described, both by the monk and the 
superior, as being wonderfully just. Bribery and partiality are 
unknown among them. This law is one not of statute but of 
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prescription, and as binding as the common law of England. 
The Bedawin in their quarrels avoid beating each other with 
a stick or with the fist as disreputable; this being the punish- 
ment of slaves and children, and a great indignity to a man. 
Their code of honor allows blows to be given only with the sword 
or with a gun; and by these the sufferer feels himself far léss 
aggrieved. If a person be killed, it is the right and duty of 
the nearest relative to slay the murderer or his nearest relative 
wherever he may be found. But in general, those who are 
likely to suffer flee the country for a year or two; and in the 
mean time persons of influence interfere to appease the rela- 
tives of the deceased, and induce them to accept a considerable 
sum of money from the offender as the price of blood. The feud 
is then usually made up, and the offender is free to return. 
This is the ancient blood-revenge of the Hebrews, which was 
so firmly fixed in all their habits of life, that even the inspired 
law-giver did not choose to abolish it directly, but only modified 
and controlled its influence by establishing cities of refuge. 
Nothing resembling these exists among the Arabs. 

“The strict honesty of the Bedawin among themselves is pro- 
verbial; however little regard they may have to the right of 
property in others. If an Arab’s camel dies on the road, and 
he cannot remove the load, he only draws a circle in the sand 
round about and leaves it. In this way it will remain safe and 
untouched for months. Burckhardt relates that he was shown 
in Wady Kumr a point upon the rocks from which one of the 
Tawarah a few years before had cast down his son bound, head- 
long, hand and foot, for a violation of this law. 

‘‘We made many inquiries in the peninsula and among the 
tribes which we fell in with from the North, but could never 
hear of a Bedawy among them all who was able toread. Among 
the tribes of the northern deserts we found it was accounted 
disreputable for a Bedawy to learn to read. They rejoice in 
the wild liberty of their deserts, as contrasted with towns and 
cities: and in like manner take pride in their freedom from the 
arts and restraints of civilized life.” 

To a person living in these regions of perpetual change, 
where everything seems to pass away in half a generation and 
make room for other views and other prospects, the most as- 
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tonishing circumstance in relation to these oriental nations is 
their unvarying habits and customs. And a most interesting in- 
quiry remains in connection with this idea as to the shape which 
the Arabs will ultimately assume. The philanthropist is not 
content with the amusement and gratification of his thirst for 
knowledge which the consideration of these people may give, 
he inquires, what is to be their future government, institutions 
and religion. 

Dr. Robinson says, speaking of the Arabs of the peninsula 
of Arabia: “The Mohammedanism of all these sons of the de- 
serts sits very loosely upon them. ‘They bear the name of fol- 
lowers of the false prophet; and the few religious ideas which 
they profess, are moulded after his precepts. Their nominal 
religion is a matter of habit, of inheritance, of national prescrip- 
tion; but they seemed to manifest little attachment to it in it- 
self, and live in the habitual neglect of most of its outward 
forms. We never saw any among them repeat the usual Mo- 
hammedan prayers, in which other Muslims are commonly so 
punctual: and were told, indeed, that many never attempt it, 
and that very few among them even know the proper words and 
forms of prayer. The men generally observe the fast of Ra- 
madan, though some do not; nor do the females keep it. Nor 
is the duty of pilgrimage more regarded; for according to Tu- 
weileb, not more than two or three of all the Tawarah had ever 
made the journey to Mecca. 

‘‘We asked the Superior of the convent (at Mount Sinai) 
whether the Bedouin would feel any objection to professing 
Christianity. His reply was, ‘None at all. They would do it 
to-morrow, if they would get fed by it.’” 

We think it more than probable that the Superior erred in 
his estimate of the strength of Mohammedanism in the breast 
of the Arab. The recent events in India and Syria indicate a 
fierce and unquenched fanaticism in all Islam against Christians. 
Tt is the clear testimony of the English that the mutiny in In- 
dia was the result of Mohammedan hatred against Christians, 
though the Hindoos joined in the rebellion when begun by the 
Moslems. Whether, as is asserted by some, the Greek and 
Papal bishops and patriarchs stirred up the Syrian war, or whe- 
ther it was begun by the Druses, it is certain that the Moham- 
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medans invariably, when uncontrolled, joined the Druses against 
the Christians. It is asserted that at Zahleb, Druses, Arabs, 
Kurds and Turks were united in the massacre. 

The Syrian question is thus opened anew. France has taken 
the lead in intervention. But England comes into it cautiously 
and fearfully. ‘We have,” says one of the leading English 
journals, “for forty years been placed ina dilemma. We have 
been obliged to support the most wretched, in order to save 
ourselves from the most formidable of despotisms. The Sultan 
rules in the North through our jealousy of Russia, and in the 
South through our jealousy of France. Had we abandoned 
him in 1840, both Druses and Maronites might now be kept in 
order by an Egyptian ruler, who would be really a vicegerent 
of France. Had we accepted the offers of the Czar Nicholas, 
to Sir H. Seymour, there might not now be a Sultan at all, and 
the Druses might be kept in order by ourselves. England has 
remained true to her policy; whether right or wrong, she se- 
cured Syria to Abdul Medjid.” 

The difficulty is plain enough. Of the five great powers, 
Prussia has but little interest in the question, except to pre- 
vent the increase of the power of Russia. Austria, who 
seemed to be making approaches to Turkey by the Danube 
and the Adriatic, is so crippled by the recent war with 
France and Sardinia that it is scarcely to be deeply considered 
now in the Syrian question. If it can hold its own it will do 
well. The recent conference at Téplitz shows that the German 
element is combining for its own safety. It is, therefore, a 
grand game between the other three powers. The powers have 
determined to send twelve thousand troops to Syria, of whom 
France furnishes one-half. These forces are to be under the 
orders of the commissioners of the great powers. The stipu- 
lation is, that these forces are not to remain longer than six 
months. No one can place much confidence in this part of the 
arrangement. It must, one would think, be only the beginning 
of the downfall of the Turkish empire. This armed protecto- 
rate will hardly be relinquished. When a ruler is thus pro- 
nounced to be incapable of governing his country, it plainly 
announces a change. Napoleon, indeed, professes to act with 
England and Russia. But he has the lion’s share in the troops, 
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and his connection through Algeria and Egypt is very close 
with Syria. Speculation, however, is useless. We must con- 
tent ourselves with waiting the development of events which is 
likely to come before many years, and to be of much conse- 
quence to the Church and the world. 

The religion of western Asia, it is evident, is to have much 
to do with its destiny. This great fact is becoming clearer 
through the recent events in India and Syria. There are two 
reasons for this. The first is, that religion is interwoven with 
the Oriental feelings, their language, their customs, and cha- 
racter, and is the one instrument by which alone they are moved 
in masses. It would be wiser to consider Ireland or Mexico 
independent of the Roman Catholic faith, than to consider west- 
ern Asia independently of her religion. The other reason is, 
that Mohammedanism is to be destroyed and Judaism to cease, 
but Israel and Ishmael are to be preserved. It is well worthy 
of the attention of England, that the Greeks are in the Russian 
interest, the Catholics in that of France, while the Protestants 
look naturally to England. 

The great powers have attempted to hold up Turkey as a 
nation. It is all in vain. Nationality in western Asia must 
be a powerful despotism, or it must rest upon union in faith. 
The despotism seems impossible because of the jealousy of the 
great powers. Is it, then, possible to contract a voluntary na- 
tionality ? 

It is impossible to think deeply of this dilemma without re- 
curring to the prophecies concerning Jacob and Ishmael. If 
it be the will of God that the Jews shall return to their own 
land; if, with their wealth and civilization and courage, a pas- 
sion such as animated Christendom in the Crusades, or the Sa- 
racens under Mohammed and his successors, should possess 
them, the question would be solved. The movements of Gari- 
baldi show that at times when great forces paralyze each other 
into inaction, some bold actor, identified fully with no one of 
them, is allowed to go forward and solve a question that is else 
insoluble. Five millions of Jews, like those under David, or like 
those who fought at the siege of Jerusalem, would speedily set- 
tle the Syrian question. And as to the possibility of such a 
passion seizing them, we have only to look at the history of 
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mankind in every age for movements not more remarkable. 
Besides, if this be the true interpretation of prophecy, a way 
will be found for its accomplishment. Modern improvements 
make the matter comparatively easy of accomplishment. In 
fact, the only great practical difficulty in the matter now is, a 
want of disposition on the part of the Jews to return to Pales- 
tine. They have numbers, conduct, courage, wealth. They 
have but to unite and to will it, and Palestine may be theirs by 
purchase and conquest. 

The Palestine Greek, and Greek Catholic Christians are 
Arabs, while the Maronites are of Syrian origin.* A very 
large part of the population of Syria and Arabia are Arabs, 
and Rev. Eli Smith makes the important remark that ‘the 
spoken Arabic differs so little from the language of books, that 
all books written in a plain style are intelligible to the common 
people.” Few men have had a better opportunity of judging 
of this. If we were able to convert the Arabs to a pure Chris- 
tianity, and could thus turn their language into a grand Chris- 
tian medium, it would be life from the dead for western Asia 
and northern Africa. Concerning the Turk and the Persian, 
there are no such promises in the Scriptures as concerning the 
children of Abraham. And we confess that it is a favorite 
hope, that the nations descended from Isaac and Ishmael, pre- 
served as perpetual prophecies in the presence of mankind, are 
to be the instruments of regenerating the oriental world, and 
of introducing the millenial glory. 

We have spoken hitherto of other nations, but it is remark- 
able that Providence has directed to the Arabs the special at- 
tention of our own people. The Protestants of Lebanon, of 
whom many have now received the palm of martyrdom, are 
American converts. God has especially granted the privilege 
of blessing the children of Abraham to the nation that has 
never persecuted them. 

The following remarks were made in the British Parliament 
by Sir Robert Peel: “There may be a natural tendency to 
overrate the magnitude of the crisis which we witness, or to in- 
crease the importance of those occurrences with which we are 
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encompassed; but it is impossible to deny that the period in 
which our lot and the lot of our fathers have been cast—that 
period which has elapsed since the first outbreak of the French 
Revolution, is one of the most memorable periods in the history 
of the world.” 

If we are not called upon to intervene with armed force in 
Syria, our mission there may not be less important. It is an 
intervention which comes from the direct inculcation of the Gos- 
pel through our missionary efforts, and through the more indi- 
rect influence of our improvements and our free institutions. 
If it be true that *'Time’s noblest empire is her last,”’ then this 
nation has no inconsiderable part to perform in the grand dra- 
ma which has begun to be enacted. There was an object in 
planting this nation in the wilderness, in sifting Europe for the 
materials, and in giving us moral and intellectual giants to pass 
through our first conflicts and to lay deep our foundations. 
What is true of every individual and nation is true of us—we 
live not for ourselves only. The Revolutionary struggle was 
the conflict of liberty for the world; the maxims of toleration 
here established were wrought out for mankind; the missionary 
spirit here kindled is to bless the globe. In the moral system 
the course of nature seems in great measure reversed. The sun 
which has appeared in the West, is to rise to a new zenith and 
to pour its “unclouded blaze of living light’”’ over a rejoicing 
world. 
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ARTICLE II 


RUSSIA. 


In our last Number we entered upon this subject, which, 
above most others, exemplifies the old proverb crescit eundo. 
It was our thought at first to give, in a single Article, a popu- 
lar account of men and things in Russia, just as they came to 
view in our intercourse with different orders of the population, 
and our observation of their manners. Hence, we pursued no 
logical arrangement in what we had to say. But finding more 
to record than at the outset seemed probable, and beguiled by 
pleasant associations, as well as moved to gratify desires ex- 
pressed by others, we prolong our task and réappear with addi- 
tional words about Russian history, classes, customs, literature, 
religion, and destiny. We hope also to offer considerations 
which shall vindicate the policy of the government against the 
charge of extreme cruelty, which has been reiterated by Euro- 
pean writers, who have wasted a large amount of sentiment 
over dismembered Poland, and lavished an enormous expendi- 
ture of apprehension in view of the probable destiny of the 
Ottoman Empire. 

The most imposing and powerful feature of Russian nation- 
ality is its autocracy, or Czarism. This form of despotism has 
a history. From about the fourth to the tenth century, Russia 
was under the rule of petty princes, who acknowledged a head- 
ship in the Grand Duke of Kieff. These principalities were not 
feudal, but rather the outgrowth of the hereditary division of 
property in the family of an old chief. A kind of communal 
democracy prevailed at the same time. Even the ancient re- 
publics of Novgorod and Pskoff acknowledged the “ grand- 
ducal supremacy.” 

Unity of action among those princes for the purpose of 
resisting the Tartars in the thirteenth century, naturally aug- 
mented the power of the Grand Duke, who became the soul 
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and centre of both the religious and the civil life. The Tartar 
was conquered and crushed, success consolidated the authority 
of the Grand Duke, and all the principalities readily and grate- 
fully recognised him as their national head—the personation of 
Christianity and the State. 

The triumph of the people over Tartar rule, rendered tolera- 
ble, for a period, the weight of Czarism. And when its cruel- 
ties had well nigh exhausted the national endurance, a usurper, 
supported by Roman Jesuitism and Polish nobility, ascended 
the throne. The Czars were taken to Warsaw, where they 
died in the dungeon. 

This oppression was soon thrown off by the Russian people, 
whose zeal for their religion nerved them for a sublime struggle. 
They achieved the victory, and with united voice invested the 
house of Romanoff with supreme power. By the conflicts and 
successes of the people in their religious wars, they learned to 
attach a divine dignity to the Czar. That disposition, encou- 
raged by the priesthood, by the policy of successive reigns, has 
given czarism a tremendous power. For the last quarter of a 
century, however, causes have been at work, both in the genius 
of Russian society, and in the European mind generally, to 
diminish that power, and gradually to bring about its extinc- 
tion. By the arts of peace, by the more free mingling of inter- 
national ideas through the influence of commerce, which, by the 
very law of its being and its action, liberalizes the world’s mind; 
by the general tendency, as a result of the agencies we have 
named, toward elective governments, even where administered 
in the form of despotism, this grand and gloomy creation of 
superstition and of ignorance is about to lose its essential na- 
ture, and finally to be annihilated. The boulder is either to 
be hewn and smoothed as the foundation stone of a healthful 
and noble nationality, or to lie crushed by the steady, but 
omnipotent pressure of modern civilization. The policy of the 
present Emperor is shaped by these new and liberal views. 
Czarism is to him secondary to internal improvement and gene- 
ral peace. 

It is the impression of those who have studied only the mo- 
dern history of Russia, that she is among the youngest of the 
European peoples. On the contrary, whilst her nationality 
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is of recent date, there is not an older people in Europe. 
Three thousand years ago the Sclavi, of whom the Russians are 
an important branch, inhabited in various tribes the vast 
region of what is now the Empire. There is a city not many 
miles south of St. Petersburg, called Novgorod, or the new 
city. The name implies that a city had existed there previous 
to the present; and yet it has a history of many hundred years. 
In the midst of medieval darkness, Novgorod was the most 
flourishing town in the north of Europe. It was the great 
centre of trade and travel between Asia and the North-West. 

From the earliest accounts of the Sclavi, they have been hus- 
bandmen. Our word plough, derived from the German pflug, 
is plug in the pure Slavonic; which is, indeed, the origin of the 
word, showing a national characteristic. The Sclavi were also 
traders and carriers of goods from the Baltic and North Seas, 
to the Adriatic and Black Seas. Hence, before their history 
came fully to light, it was argued that they had fixed dwell- 
ings, as they could not well take their families with them on 
their commercial journeys. ‘Tradition, or perhaps true history, 
confirms this deduction. Up to the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, nearly the whole of Russia proper was composed of sepa- 
rate republics. The chiefs were elected by the people, without 
regard to birth or occupation. They were self-governed, and 
free. In Poland, a wheel-wright was chosen king; in Bohemia, 
a merchant, and then a jeweller was chosen chief; among the 
Tscheecks, a ploughman was elevated to the throne. Elders 
in a township or commune were made nobles, and gradually in- 
creased in power and authority. The Cossacks, even to the 
present century, elected their own military chieftains. The 
present absorbing despotism is the growth of perverted demo- 
cracy, developing itself first in an aristocracy, then a mon- 
archy and finally ripening into absolute autocracy. It is com- 
paratively a modern thing. It was not gained without sacrifice 
of national happiness and life. Its history is marked by the 
most terrible cruelties; by royal murders; migrations of 
tribes through snows, over rivers and mountains, in famine and 
warfare; by long and dismal imprisonments, exiles, and chains. 
Republicanism lost itself in self-defence. It saw one evil, and 
to avoid it invited and cherished another. 
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But Russia has done her own work. She has not called to 
her aid other powers. Until within the last one hundred and 
fifty years she was plundered by the neighboring nations; and 
since the beginning of the eighteenth century she has been 
re-conquering territory that was long before her own. Her, 
conquests have not been generally for the purpose of exter- 
minating the conquered. She does not seek to annihilate Fin- 
land, but allows her to enjoy the privileges conferred on her 
by Sweden before the conquest. The Finns are Lutherans. 
They have a law forbidding marriage between parties who can- 
not read and write. They excel in shipbuilding, imitating our 
own naval architecture. and the Emperor is happy to see this 
conquered province making such progress. 

The severity of the Czar toward Poland was dictated, in part, 
by the remembrance of Polish domination in former centuries, 
and partly by the cruelty of the Polish nobility. History tells 
us that about one hundred thousand idle, ignorant, and oppressive 
aristocrats in Poland, ground to the dust seven millions of slaves. 
No nation under heaven was plunged into a deeper abyss of 
suffering and ruin, than Poland by her vulture-like nobility, 
for three centuries! The partition of Poland, and the slaughter 
of those aristocrats, though by no means to be sanctioned in 
the light of religion and civilization, was yet a great boon to 
the nineteen twentieths of her crushed and bleeding population. 
It was time for a just Providence to turn the scale of human 
destiny, and if it must be so, to give a taste of Siberian winters 
and chains to those who had fed on the palpitating hearts of a 
chivalrous and generous peasantry. 

The progress of civilization in Russia has been rapid within 
the last century. Gurowski states, that in the first census 
made by Peter the Great, the population amounted only to 
9,000,000, whilst that of Poland was 14,000,000, and Sweden 
6,000,000. The Tartars in the South numbered, with their 
tributaries, 30,000,000. Now Sweden is crippled, Poland ex- 
tinct, and Turkey a mere dependent, if not on Russia, at least 
through fear of her, on England and France. 

The chief elements of Russian autocracy begin to appear so 
far back as the ninth century; they become more intense and 
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specific in the seventeenth century during the reign of Alexis, 
father of Peter the Great, who, to put an end to the power of 
his nobility, caused all their titles to be burned at Moscow. 
Alexis originated a system of laws which operated healthfully 
for the development of the national resources, and the adminis- 
tration of justice. These laws were adopted by Peter as the 
basis of legislative reform during his reign. He inaugurated 
a new era in the nationality of Russia. Prepared by the em- 
ployments of his youth, which was spent in study, in military 
exercise, and manly experiments, as the result of jealousy and 
opposition on the part of his elder sister, the daughter of his 
father’s former wife, he ascended the throne with no small 
amount of experience and statesmanship. These, together with 
a hardy constitution and a patriotic purpose, enabled him to 
become the founder of ‘‘Russia as tt is.” Under the magic 
touch of his genius, St. Petersburg sprang from the marshes 
of the Neva, and in a few years shed the glory of arms, of in- 
dustry, of science, over the whole broad surface of the empire. 
Peter exhibited in his labors and endurance that wonderful 
vitality which characterizes the Sclavic race, and which has 
found eminent illustration in few of his successors. He was 
not without crimes; but they were the offspring of the age, 
and towards the close of his life, of a torturing disease, 
which to his great misery he concealed, rather than of his own 
native temper. But in him do we find an example which ele- 
vates him above Cesar, Alexander, and Napoleon ;—namely, 
his descent from the throne to become a workman in the dock- 
yards of Deptford and Saardam, that he might bless his people 
with the treasures of commerce, and the comforts of civiliza- 
tion. In 1693, ten years before the foundations of St. Peters- 
burg were laid, he sailed in his own ship to Archangel to pur- 
chase clothing for his army. In 1695 he opened the Black 
Sea to the purposes of Russian commerce, and supplied the 
population of Moscow, his capital, with corn from Riga and 
Dantzic, in his own ships. He aspired to the highest naval 
title, and declared that if he were not the Czar of Russia, he 
would be an English admiral. On his return from the naval 
victory at Theremunde, he was welcomed at his new capital 
with the salutation, ‘ Hail, Vice Admiral!” 
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The genius of Peter gave a mighty impulse to the empire. 
He was generous, ardent, prudent, and for the most part hu- 
mane, though his provocations were great, and his disease at 
times deprived him of the exercise of reason. At the age of fifty- 
three years he expired in the arms of his wife, and receiving the 
consolations of religion from the Archbishop of Pliskow. 

We find then in 1725, at the close of Peter’s reign, an empire, 
as it were re-born by the vitalizing power of his own mind—the 
outgrowth of his thought—containing nine millions of people, 
with a vast army, a large navy, extensive trade, splendid ci- 
ties, and the people measurably awake to the spirit of civiliza- 
tion, which at that period kindled the thoughts, and gave direc- 
tion to the energies of all Europe. The immediate successors 
of Peter the Great did but little to advance Russian civiliza- 
tion beyond the stage at which he left it, although some of them 
endeavored to establish laws in favor of increased privileges 
among the lower orders of their subjects. 

Catharine I. was remarkable for her sudden ascent from the 
condition of a captive, as the wife of a Swedish dragoon, to 
the throne of the Russias. Her influence over her husband, 
Peter I., was, through her kindness, perseverance, and fore- 
sight, almost unbounded. But after his death, though pro- 
claimed empress according to his expressed will, she fell into 
the weakness of favoritism, became intemperate, and died sud- 
denly. 

Paul II. was a royal cipher. Anna Ivanowna was not 
much better. Elizabeth Petrowna founded the University at 
Moscow, and the Academy of Fine Arts at St. Petersburg, sent 
aid to Maria Theresa, and thus hastened the peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelles. Stung by the raillery of Frederick the Great 
respecting her person, she took part in the seven years’ war. 
She was mild and generous, but indolent and fond of pleasure. 
She confessed that she was happy only when in love; and as 
that was perpetually, she must have been the happiest of 
Czarinas. 

Peter III. possessed the qualities of justice and affection for 
his people, but wanted force of will. He died by the hand of 
violence. Catharine II. was endowed with remarkable mental 
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qualities, and uncommon strength of character; but her ardor, 
and the abuses she received from her husband gave monstrous 
development to her powers. At her accession to the throne 
she showed great respect for religion, encouraged agriculture, 
increased the navy, improved the laws, and rendered herself 
popular by strengthening the empire. She was accused of 
having contributed to the death of her husband, but there is 
no foundation for the charge; she yielded to circumstances 
which she could not control, and which were doubtless grateful 
to her views of personal liberty and political power. Though 
devoted to pleasure, she did not neglect the affairs of state. 
During her reign, and through her wise management, her ar- 
mies were victorious along the Grecian seas; the bounds of Rus- 
sia were extended to the Caucasus, and embraced the Crimea. 
All the wars waged against her augmented her political supre- 
macy. ‘The literati of Europe sought her patronage, and were 
happy to exchange with her, either by letters or in conversa- 
ticn, views of politics and philosophy. She established schools, 
opened canals, erected hospitals, planted colonies, encouraged 
manufactures and all the arts of civilization. But finally, per- 
suaded, whether by the philosophers, or by her own court, or 
by her independent study of events, that the French Revolution 
was brought about by the increasing civilization of the times, 
she allowed all these hopeful undertakings to fall into decay. 
She wanted the moral qualities that would have enabled her 
to confide in the progress of society, whatever temporary con- 
flicts might rend it in its transition from ignorance to enlighten- 
ment, from barbarism to civilization. 

Paul I., son of Catharine II., by Peter III., was long kept 
from public affairs by his stern mother; and when, at her death, 
he emerged from obscurity to the throne, he gave promise of a 
benevolent and liberal reign. But the treatment to which for 
many years he had been subjected, wrought in his impetuous 
nature a character, which for despotic folly has rarely been sur- 
passed. His policy was vacillating; he was not equal to the 
arts of Napoleon; mistrusted the English and Austrian courts; 
persuaded Sweden, Denmark, and Prussia, to a course of hostile 
measures against the commerce of Britain; effected foolish 
innovations in the army, of which one was the introduction of 
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hair-powder and queues; prohibited the wearing of round 
hats; ordered that all persons who met him in the streets should 
leave their carriages and prostrate themselves before him. 
These puerile and tyrannical freaks, together with other more 
grave oppressions, led to a conspiracy against his life. He died 
by the hands of assassins, crying, “‘I am an emperor, and will 
remain so!”’ 

Alexander I. stands forth on the page of history as worthy 
of supremacy in any country and any age. He was actuated 
by a sincere regard for the happiness of his empire; and if he 
sought to give it development, and add to its power, it was not 
with the desire to inflict wanton injury on the other Europ2an 
States. It was his effort to meliorate, and,—as soon as the na- 
ture and necessities of the case would allow,—annihilate serfdom, 
and all oppression within his dominion. He promoted the arts 
of peace, though ever prepared for war. He endeavored to 
elevate the Sclavonic race, to preserve the purity of their lan- 
guage, and enrich their literature. He founded many univer- . 
sities in the capital, and the large cities of the empire; esta- 
blished above two hundred academies and seminaries, and two 
thousand common schools. He caused the Bible to be distri- 
buted extensively, promoted oriental learning, checked the 
abuse of power in his governors, improved the currency of the 
country, and gave, by his example and authority, a stimulus 
to all healthful enterprise. His motto was: ‘‘I acknowledge 
no power to be lawful that does not emanate from the laws.” 
To Madame de Stael, who visited his court, he said: ‘ You will 
be offended with the sight of servitude in this land. It is not 
my fault. I have set the example of emancipation, but I 
cannot employ force. I must respect the rights of others as 
much as if they were protected by a constitution, which un- 
happily does not exist.” Her reply was worthy of her genius 
and of his magnanimity: ‘Sire, your character is a constitu- 
tion.” He respected Christian sects, and gave them equal pro- 
tection. His efforts to diminish slavery and introduce the 
manners of Western Europe among his people, gave offence to 
the old Muscovite noblesse, and toward the end of his reign 
he was harassed and put in jeopardy by their plots. It is be- 
lieved that his death was hastened by his great anxiety to ren- 
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der Russia free, powerful, and happy. His greatness appeared 
conspicuously in his campaign against Napoleon and his occu- 
pancy of Paris. Always brave, prudent, yet prompt, encou- 
raging his officers and soldiers by paternal mildness, restrain- 
ing them from excesses by his own moderation, he not only 
possessed perfect command of his armies, but won the reverence 
and admiration of his enemies. And when Paris yielded to 
his arms, all classes in the capital, from the Senate to the low- 
est “owvriers,” were moved by his noble generosity. ‘We 
have been long expecting you,” said one. ‘We should have 
been here sooner but for the bravery of your troops,” was his 
pleasant reply. 

To the Senate he said: ‘‘Gentlemen, I am charmed to find 
myself among you. Neither ambition nor the love of conquest 
has led me hither; my armies have entered France only to 


‘repel an unjust aggression. Your emperor carried war into 


the heart of my dominions when I only wished for peace. I 
am the friend of the French people; I impute their faults to 
their Chief alone. I am here with the most friendly intentions ; 
I wish only to protect your deliberations. You have a most 
honorable mission,—that of securing the happiness of a great 
people,—in giving France institutions at once strong and libe- 
ral, with which she cannot dispense in the state of civilization 
which she has attained. I go to-morrow to resume the com- 
mand of the armies, and sustain the cause which you have em- 
braced. It is time that blood should cease to flow; too much 
has been shed already, my heart grieves for it. The Provisional 
Government this morning asked me for the liberation of the 
French prisoners of war in Russia. I give it to the Senate. 
Since they fell into my hands, I have done all in my power to 
soften their lot. They shall return. May they rejoin their 
families in peace, and enjoy the repose Which the new order of 
things is fitted to induce!” 

One hundred and fifty thousand men, by this word, recovered 
their liberty. Thus did Alexander avenge himself for the flames 
of Moscow and the ruin wrought in his dominions by the armies 
of Napoleon! Well does Alison, alluding to this generous act, 
exclaim: “If ever the spirit of heaven actuated the human 
breast, it was Alexander’s on that occasion.” No monarch 
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gave a more healthful impulse to Russia, or caused her name 
to be so much feared abroad. His people called him “ The 
Blessed,” a title which he refused to wear, thereby adding new 
glory to his character. 

Nicholas I. was educated in the superficial manner of courts, 
as a soldier rather than a statesman. He did not, until the 
age of twenty-five, begin to prepare himself for his royal des- 
tiny. He could not fail to feel the nobleness of his father’s 
nature, fitted, as it was, to adorn the highest circles of social 
life, as well as to elevate and purify his empire. His mother, 
a German princess, possessed a sterling sense, industry, and a 
scrupulous regard for truth, with which she succeeded in inspiring 
his young mind, but which was at length displaced by vanity 
and ambition. Everything, however, in his youth, turned his 
thoughts to war, though he never displayed any practical mili- 
tary talent. His sagacity enabled him to select ministers and 
commanders who knew how to discipline and conduct armies. 
His taste and talent were adapted rather to the proprieties of 
a soldier’s dress and attitude, to what may be called the rhythm 
of the camp and field, than to the stern “pratique of war- 
fare.” 

In 1821 a family compact was formed to the effect that he 
should succeed his father as Czar of all Russia. In 1825, 
Alexander died, leaving the empire in some degree of unrest, 
and Czarism at an ominous depreciation. 

Nicholas did not at once proclaim himself, as he might have 
done, according to the family agreement four years previous, 
but took the oath of allegiance to his brother Constantine, who 
was then at Moscow, and who, after some delay, resigned in 
favor of Nicholas. He ascended the throne amid a brief but 
not bloodless demonstration in St. Petersburg, in which the 
flower of Russian youth and genius took part. It was, how- 
ever, easily quelled by the foresight, courage, and promptness 
of the young Czar, who spared no means in his power to quench 
those incipient aspirations for constitutional liberty. After 
the subsidence of this introductory demonstration, Nicholas set 
himself to fortifying his throne by removing into exile and by 
death, the guilty and the suspected, and surrounding himself 
by shrewd and devoted advisers. He conceived an enthusias- 
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tic, indeed a noble idea, of bearing his empire to a high civi- 
lization; aspired, and not without success, to be a reformer: 
awakened confidence and admiration in many noble and culti- 
vated minds; encouraged literature, and aimed to secure for 
Russia an acknowledged nationality in commerce and the arts; 
and to his praise be it said, his purpose was accomplished, so 
far as its brief period—which was only the first half of his 
reign—the nature of his government, and the condition of his 
people, would permit its realization. 

But for the last fifteen years of his reign he manifested a 
spirit that disappointed the better hopes of the world. As his 
power increased, he became more vain, not only of his position, 
but of his opinions and his person; dismissed healthful advisers, 
and listened to those who pronounced him infallible or praised 
his model form. Constitutionally without tenderness, though, 
perhaps, not positively cruel, ‘on the height of his power his 
heart was frozen and his patriotism blighted in the bleak air.” 
Recollections of Polish domination and of Tartar oppression, to 
escape which had cost the empire a struggle of two and a half 
centuries; the hostile sentiments of constitutional States; the 
advice of venal Germans; alliances with Austria and Prussia; 
and the difficulty of otherwise governing so many millions of 
degraded subjects, urged him to the defence of autocracy, and 
the consolidation of despotic power; while the example of Eng- 
land and France, together with a powerful personal ambition, 
and the natural tendency of the military spirit, impelled him 
along the track of conquest; and the result was, that Russia 
became, in his view, second to Czarism, and her own glory made 
the watch-word by which to rally the national mind and feel- 
ing around his throne. 

We accord to him sincerity in his attachment to the Greek 
religion. ‘True, it was made by him an instrument of despotic 
rule and will; but he bowed with daily regularity on the cold 
stone floor of the church in a manner that impressed all be- 
holders with sentiments of devotion. 

No doubt his motives were of a mixed character, both sacred 
and profane, but in this respect he had too much royal com- 
pany, to be selected from among others for the purpose of re- 
buke and condemnation. And while we pronounce judgment 
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on his character, and his whole imperial course, we would not 
allow ourselves to forget his hereditary associations; the sys- 
tem which formed his habits and political convictions, and 
which he could not change, even if he would, because he was 
its creature—its by no means unworthy product! 

He surpassed, indeed, some of the Roman Cxsars whom he 
affected to imitate; for he left his empire better than he found 
it, although that was a thing inevitable in the course of huma- 
nity, and from the vitality of the Sclavic race. 

But he did not develope its moral power. He did not libe- 
rate its mind. Rather was his government an encouragement 
to force,—an outward pomp,—a struggle for the unsubstantial, 
the earthly,—for that which, although it has outlived himself, 
will crumble into ashes beneath the silent foot-fall of time! 

Nicholas acknowledged, just before his death, and when he 
foresaw the overthrow of Sebastopol, that he had failed to cul- 
tivate the arts of peace to the extent demanded by the present 
posture of Europe, and therefore that his military machinery 
could not be so easily wielded. A railroad from St. Peters- 
burg to the Crimea would have saved the defeat of his arms. 

Alexander II., the present Czar, is aware of the evil into which 
his father fell, of cultivating the military at the expense of the 
civil power. He has therefore entered on those reforms which, 
if successful, will save the empire from the deluge of conflicting 
interest and passions. He has proclaimed a system of emanci- 
pation; instituted reform in the civil list, and set on foot a pro- 
cess of investigation into the corrupt bureauracy, which “ go- 
verns while he reigns.” 

His intentions are generous, and his genius will be, we doubt 
not, equal to his resolves. Public opinion is with him; the en- 
lightened portion of the nobility favor his views; all the serious 
and thoughtful sympathize with him, and the Russian press 
advocates his policy with an intelligence and breadth of view 
remarkable, when we consider that but five years have elapsed 
since his policy first claimed advocacy in the journals of the 
empire. The successful accomplishment of what is now pro- 
posed by the Czar, will place him at the head of Russian so- 
vereigns, and his country on a level with the civilization of 
western Europe. 
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The labors of the Russian sovereign are, probably, not 
equalled by those of any other potentate. He is the patriarch 
of his nation. Although every department of internal policy 
is presided over by a distinct head or chief, and every county 
and commune in the empire has a governor or a marshal, and 
every branch of legislation is conducted by an appropriate of- 
ficer, yet, from the lowest official in civil justice, every cause 
comes up through successive stages of judgment until it reaches 
the ear of the Czar, and receives his decision. Every governor 
and judge, and chief of a bureau, must report to the emperor; 
and the minister of the interior, the minister of war, and the 
chief of police, have access to him at any hour, either of the 
day or of the night, when he is engaged in business, and when 
enjoying his pleasures. Other officials have stated seasons of 
approach to him, and days in which to make their reports. 
Every subject comes before him: the plans of buildings, per- 
sonal punishment and rewards, matters of communal interest, 
the Church, foreign policy—all must be brought to his notice 
and receive his decisions. To watch thus over an empire of 
sixty millions, composed of eighty tribes, all of different reli- 
gious and political habits—some enlightened, others barbarous ; 
to keep in view the different interests and relations of such an 
empire; to regulate its nobility and all the lower classes, its 
military power and machinery, its increased navy, its adminis- 
tration of justice, its police force, its internal improvement, its 
Church, and system of instruction; and moreover, to keep a 
steady eye on the movements of Europe, with regard to the 
Orient; to guard the Greek Church in all the countries and pro- 
vinces into which its members are spread; to control the press, 
and to project and carry out, if possible, the largest reforms in 
the condition of his realm ;—all these, together with a thousand 
minute and perplexing cares, which can never be disclosed to 
others, nor imagined, but by himself, are enough to task the 
most stupendous human powers. As a matter of necessity, 
such an administration must bedefective. Justice cannot always 
be done. Many vital interests must be overlooked. And as 
the empire increases in territory and in civilization, in propor- 
tion to internal improvements and complications of foreign po- 
licy, the onus of sovereignty weighs more heavily on the royal 
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head. Nor can he find relief, as may constitutional monarchs, 
in the assistance of the nobility. That class in Russia, though 
the strongest prop of the throne, and the medium through which 
the imperial will reaches the different orders of the population, 
is not held by a deep loyalty to the interests of Ozarism, and 
is, therefore, the object of much watchfulness and management 
on the part of the Emperor. The nobles are invested with 
privileges which remove them to a wide distance from the lower 
orders, whilst they are more the vassals of the crown than their 
serfs are of themselves. 

The nobility of Russia is composed of two grades, hereditary 
and personal. The latter secures his title by military achieve- 
ments, or by some civil distinction. The former class is divided 
into six orders, distinguished by antiquity, by their hereditary 
documents, their military services, titles bestowed by sove- 
reigns, foreign families, whose rights have been acknowledged 
by the throne, and those ennobled for other public services. 

“The following are the principal rights and privileges of the 
nobility, as a body, without distinction of rank. They alone pos- 
sess real estate with serfs. They alone can hold offices, civil and 
military, which gives to them the general administration and go- 
vernment of the empire. Only the children of noblemen, male 
or female, can be admitted to the public civil or military establish- 
ments of education at the cost of the state. They only, with 
some exceptions, can enter the universities. The noble is exempt- 
ed from corporal punishment, and from every other infamous sen- 
tence. If any civil or military court finds a nobleman guilty 
of a crime, and condemns him penally, previous to the execution 
_ of the judgment, whatever it may be—whether death or con- 
demnation to Siberia, for labor in the mines—the noble is dis- 
nobled, and expelled from the caste, after which the sentence 
is executed. In justice to the new criminal code, published a 
few years since, it must be observed, that it treats with more 
relative severity the impeached and criminaily condemned no- 
bleman than it does the member of any other class; taking the 
ground that, as the noble enjoys exclusive privileges, he has 
thus within his reach all the means of education, and his crimi- 
nal conduct ought to be more rigidly retributed by the law. 
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Finally, no direct or personal taxation can be imposed upon 
the nobility or their estates.”’ * 

The nobles constitute mainly the different boards in commu- 
nal legislation, and are a set of leeches, draining the life-blood 
of the bourgeoisie and the peasantry. Some of them are poor, 
having already mortgaged their estates and serfs to the Crown. 
Others are enriched by their plunder. They have to bear the 
first shafts of displeasure from the Czar. While they are visi- 
ble in the administration of the government, the power that 
moves them and holds them accountable, is on the throne. 
They are oppressed, and oppress in their turn. They are dissa- 
tisfied with their condition. Too poor to enjoy the honors of 
their elevation, and too proud and ignorant to seek commercial 
emolument, they sigh for change, but know not what. 

There are among the higher nobility those who secretly as- 
pire after oligarchy. Their desire is to elevate their families 
into something like the English peerage, and so they are really 
hostile to Czarism on the one hand, and to communal liberty 
on the other. They are compelled to support both. They 
have the almost exclusive privilege of education; they farm out 
monopolies from the Crown; hold offices in the army and navy; 
plunder the public appropriations; flatter the Czar, and mis- 
represent the actual state of things, thereby prolonging a little 
their own opportunities, but really working for themselves so- 
cial extinction: Those connected with the army witness the 
developments of a higher civilization in other European nations; 
and many others who have access to the world’s literature, and 
the new revelations of science, are made thereby to feel the 
need of a more liberal government, and a more enlarged cul- 
ture. But their ideas of emancipation are modified by political 
and economical necessities, and therefore do not generally har- 
monize with the fervent desires of the Czar; although there 
have been among them some magnanimous expressions of con- 
currence with his liberal proposals. 

Notwithstanding this general portraiture of the Russian nobi- 
lity, there are examples among them of true patriotism and piety. 

The class next deserving our notice is the clergy, but as we 
shall devote a few pages to the Greek Church, they will natu- 
rally come up for review in that connection. 





* Russia as it is, by Kurowski. 
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Of the bourgeoisie, or middle class, we wrote in our former 
Number, under the title of citizens. Mostly tradesmen, phy- 
sicians, savants, architects, artists, &c., compose this grade. 
Being a distinct body, the bourgeoisie form their own boards, 
though subject to the governor of the county. A species of 
communal freedom prevails among them, and the offices filled 
by their election cannot be occupied by a nobleman, unless he 
first go through the formality of entering a guild, and thus by 
position becoming a citizen. This link between the nobility 
and citizens is improved by the latter, as a stage of elevation, 
although they are not pleased with the relationship. The bour- 
geoisie are cut off from the privileges of education, and cannot, 
therefore, rise to the higher posts of influence. It is only by 
rare struggle, and labor, or by natural genius, that a citizen 
obtains a high rank. Yet this is done by great martial valor; 
by poetic talent; by perseverance in study; and even by ex- 
traordinary industry in the pursuits of trade. 

In the neighborhood of the Russian Universities, the people 
entertain great respect for learning, and for the professors. 
The light flashes out from those institutions, and an aspiration 
is often born in rude breasts, for something nobler for the 
mind and heart. 

The burgher is as free as the nobility. A field of action is 
before him, which, with a larger national commerce, and greater 
governmental facilities, would secure for him unbounded wealth. 
But in every step he takes toward enterprise, he must come in 
contact with an official; must seek a passport, a permit,—and 
pay for it; so that a large per centage of his profit goes to the 
State. But with all these hinderances many become exceedingly 
rich; and are consequently allied by marriage with the nobles, 
who seek their daughters for their patrimony. Even serfs who 
purchase their freedom thus ascend to noble alliances and pri- 
vileges. 

Burghers cannot own lands. This fact operates powerfully 
against their advancement. They are, nevertheless, an earnest, 
vital class. They represent the pure Sclavic element, and by 
their industry and increasing power, they are destined, no 
doubt, to work out for Russia a loftier nationality. 

The national skill of the Russian artisan is surpassed by that 
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of no other nation. But that skill is not educated; and it is 
abused by contractors. Hence great government contracts are 
given to foreigners; detracting so much from the encourage- 
ment and stimulus which would otherwise be felt by the native 
workmen. Manufactures are, however, greatly multiplied in 
Russia, and some of the most ingenious as well as practical 
works are now encouraged in that country. In the great ex- 
hibition of 1850 in London, a hall furnished with doors and 
furniture made of malachite, by Russian artisans, was regard- 
ed by all beholders as equal in conception and execution to any 
thing in the Crystal Palace. 

The domestic manners of the burghers are simple and tradi- 
tional. The woman wears a gown hanging loose about her, 
and the man a corresponding overcoat. The girls wear long 
hair until the day of their marriage, when it is cut off, and a 
bridal ceremony is then performed, and farewell songs sung by 
the former companions of the bride. Men wear flowing beards, 
part their hair on the top of the head, and cut it as if a bowl 
were placed inverted on the crown, and the shears passed along 
the brim. The people delight in jewelry and pearls. With 
these they adorn their shrines, which are given on bridal occa- 
sions, and hung in the corners of their chambers. 

They are animated by a strong, clannish spirit, and feel the 
dignity which is acknowledged, in consequence of their wealth, 
by all classes, even by the government. They are patriotic. 
“Holy Russia” is their watchword. The scene at Moscow in 
1812 is a comment on the spirit of sacrifice which the wealthy 
burgher will make to prevent the enriching of an enemy. This 
patriotism, which partakes largely of the religious element, is a 
silent prediction for final disenthralment. It will grow and ripen 
for the hour when, as with a voice from God, the nation shall 
call on her children to be free! 

Moscow is already the centre of burgher influence. All the 
surrounding rural districts are moulded by the spirit prevalent 
in that city. Even the Emperor feels obliged to make con- 
cessions to the demands of its population. The spirit of Mos- 
cow is breathed into the population inhabiting the “steppes,” 
luxuriant with wheat-harvests, covered with cattle, though some- 
times over-swept by floods and lashed with tempests. These 
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physical causes, indeed, nurture the spirit of independence, and 
gradually prepare a people for a yet nobler destiny. The 
bourgeoisie are not by any tie of nature held to the nobility, but 
rather to the peasantry. They are of the people. They level 
downward on the one hand, and upward on the other. They 
form the table-land of final equilibrium and national unity. 

The problem now before the world with regard to internal 
changes in Russia, is that of serf-emancipation. Out of a po- 
pulation of 60,000,000 in that empire, 40,000,000 are free pea- 
sants and serfs. The former are crown servants, the latter 
slaves owned by the nobility. Those belonging to the crown 
deem themselves, and indeed are, of higher grade than the 
others. They are not subject to the superior classes, save in 
an official relation. They are not liable to be sold with landed 
estates. They are drafted for the army and navy, and thus 
have some opportunity of personal distinction. The peasants 
really constitute the basis of the Russiam population. They 
are the pure Sclavi. They speak the Russian language. The 
cultivation of the soil and the practical enterprise is in their 
hands. They are at the foundation of the autocracy, in a 
communal freedom, on which circumstances, or rather Provi- 
dences have caused it abnormally to rest. There it stands, 
shooting loftily upward, and casting its shadow abroad; but 
quivering in every breeze, and rocking like a mast on the trou- 
bled sea, by the might of the elements over which it reigns. 

The peasantry are divided into Red Russians, White Rus- 
sians, and Russians Proper. The Whites, occupying the lands 
of the Dneiper, the Ukraine, and other governments, are under 
a nobility mostly Roman Catholic, and are more degraded than 
the other branches. Their language is a corrupt idiom of the 
Russian, and they are becoming denationalized. The Reds 
have also suffered from the same causes, but not to such an ex- 
tent. Their energies have been called out more fully in wars 
with the Ottoman, and nurtured into endurance and self-re- 
liance. They are therefore more hopeful, more resolved. 

But the great centre of pure Russian peasantry, and of Sclavic 
life, language and ideas is embraced within the territory ex- 
tending on the Waldai, along the Volga, to the Ural and the 
Don. It contains twenty-five thickly populated governments. 
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This is the heart of the Russian empire. The people speak the 
pure Russian language, that used by the poet, the statesman, 
and by scientific men,—the language of Russian progress and 
destiny! The people in this region form themselves into asso- 
ciations, each having a common chest. They help each other 
to employment. The men seek occupation in cities, and thus 
spread themselves and their industry over the empire, return- 
ing to their families when the season of labor, or their special 
contract is over. Each one pays an amount toward the com- 
munal support, and is thereby free to seek employment abroad. 
It is their custom to dwell together in families, from genera- 
tion to generation, and these are not disturbed, except by the 
temporary departure of the men for the purpose we have just 
named, or by enrollment for the army. Their associations en- 
able them to defend themselves from the rapacity of officers 
and contractors, and also to execute a kind of self-government; 
so that, in fact, were the autocracy to cease, those peasants 
uniting with the citizens in communes, might experience but 
little difficulty in maintaining an independent political condi- 
tion; especially as the army, from its natural sympathies with 
them, would be ready to defend them against the power of the 
nobles. 

The peasantry and serfs are naturally serious in their de- 
meanor, but on occasions break forth into gayety and mirth. 
Russian villages and groves are often, at eventide, filled with 
song from the lips of women, and responded to by the voices 
of laborers returning from their toil. They are fond of the 
dance and the lute. The peasant cheers himself in his labors 
with song. We have seen a gang of convicts driving piles in 
the marshes near St. Petersburgh, pouring out their mournful 
melody to relieve their slow and heavy hours. Soldiers sing 
in battle, keeping time by their marches, or by their actions in 
the blaze of the conflict! 

The peasants are not strangers to insurrection, neither are 
the soldiers. In the reign of Catharine, an outbreak occurred 
led by Cossacks, and joined by peasants and serfs, sweeping 
on from the Ural almost to the gates of Moscow. In 1831, 
1838 and 1839, partial insurrections took place in some villages 
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and communes; manor-houses were burned, and the civil of- 
ficers thrown into the flames. 

The people are addicted to intemperance, not so much by 
natural inclination as by habit, induced, we may say forced, on 
them by the nobility in White Russia, and by the Crown in Rus- 
sia Proper, for the purpose of revenue from the sale of liquors. 
They are exceedingly good-natured when under the influence 
of wodki, a species of brandy made in abundance in that coun- 
try. We once asked a woman what she thought of her drunken 
husband, who staggered along laughing, through a street in 
Cronstadt. ‘QO!’ said she, “he is so good-natured and happy 
when tipsy, that I am always glad to see him so!”’ 

Not much meat is consumed by the peasantry, but neither 
do they live on grosser vegetables. Their food is mainly bread, 
or animal fats. Their daily living is better, in fact, than that 
of the French and Irish laborers. 

The free peasants can use land belongigg to a commune, by 
paying for it a moderate tax. A newly married couple have 
twenty acres. When they die, or for any cause leave the land, 
it reverts to the commune. A free peasant can also own land 
out of a commune, and if there be mines in it, he possesses 
them also. In this way some families have become immensely 
rich. 

Free peasants only participate in elections made for the ge- 
neral offices. They meet and choose electors. Serfs vote for 
police officers, and other local functionaries. Every ten hus- 
bandmen, of proper qualifications, choose an elector, the elect- 
ors make choice of an elder, a collector of taxes, an overseer of 
the common store-house, and a judge. 

It will be seen by what we have stated, that the crown ser- 
vants enjoy many privileges, and approach in condition very 
nearly to that of the burghers; they are also subject to the 
same system of deception and plunder on the part of the nobi- 
lity and officials. 

They are generally more cleanly than is supposed in their 
habits, practising frequent ablutions. They cherish a deep re- 
ligious sentiment, and are easily roused to the national defence 
against the infidel. At this moment the excitement among 
them on behalf of the Christians in Syria is great. The whole 
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Sclavic population, indeed, surges and murmurs like the sea, 
with a deep and holy vengeance which cannot easily be re- 
pressed, against the perpetrators of those enormities, the report 
of which has awakened so many fears in Christendom. 

We have used the term “peasant” to distinguish the crown 
servant from the “‘serf’’ of the nobleman, but in reality the 
peasantry are composed of both classes. We now come to treat 
of the actual bondmen, regarded as such in Russia. Of these 
there are, according to some writers, 20,000,000, others say 
25,000,000. They are attached to the soil, not to the person 
of the master; they are, therefore, not chattels. They can be 
sold only with the land. 

The following laws and regulations regarding serfdom are 
extracted from “‘ Kurowski’s Russia As It Is.” 

“Tf any nobleman sends his serf to Siberia for punishment, 
and the serf receives there lands from the Crown as a colonist, 
his children of a castain age become free like all colonized 
exiles. 

“A woman from a free class marrying a serf becomes free 
again as a widow; a woman from bondage marrying a free pea- 
sant becomes likewise free. 

‘‘When the husband becomes free by law, or by manumission, 
or by contract, his wife shares his freedom ipso facto, but not 
the children; they must be emancipated by a special act. 

“If a master demands from his serfs any thing contrary to 
law, as revolt, murder, stealing, and they accomplish it, they 
are punished as his accomplices. The serfs pay the expenses 
of the administration in each county. This is the only direct 
tax levied on the property of the nobility. In criminal matters, 
the serfs are judged by common criminal tribunals, before whom, 
they likewise can appear in the character of accusers and wit- 
nesses. 

“The law makes it obligatory on the serf to resist any at- 
tack made on the property of the master, as well as upon the 
honor of his wife and daughter. The owner cannot force his 
serfs to marry against their will, or point out whom they shall 
marry; this provision of the law is very generally evaded. 

“Tf a serf makes an unjust official complaint against his mas- 
ter, or if he dares to present such a petition to the emperor; 
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the petitioner, and the writer of the petition, are both most se- 
verely punished. 

“In case of insubordination, disobedience to the master or 
the overseer, the serfs are punished by a military commission, 
and pay the expenses thereof. All civil or police and military 
functionaries are prohibited to receive any denunciation made 
by the serf against his master, with the exception of a conspi- 
racy against the person of the sovereign; or when the master 
tries to make a misstatement as to the census; or when, if a 
Roman Catholic, he tries to convert his orthodox serfs. 

“A serf cannot change his master, leave him, or enter any 
corporation. For all these the consent of the owner is neces- 
sary. Without such a consent serfs cannot be received as vo- 
lunteers into the army. 

‘“‘Runaway serfs are returned to the owners at the cost of 
those who had kept or secreted them. After ten years a mas- 
ter forfeits the right to claim a runaway. Such claims, sup- 
ported by proofs, must be made during the first year after the 
escape, if the master is in Russia, and in the course of two 
years, if the master is abroad. 

“Tf a serf is killed by accident, his owner receives from the 
culprit the sum of 880 dollars; but if it is a murder, then the 
murderer suffers the same as if the crime was committed on 
any one else. In such a case the owner of the murdered man 
does not receive any compensation. 

‘‘ A serf who is not a house servant, must work for his mas- 
ter three days a week. He cannot be forced to do any work 
on Sundays or any other church and parish holidays, or on the 
day of the patron saints of the reigning sovereign. The mas- 
ter can, at his pleasure, transform the house serf dworowo?, into 
a soil tiller, and vice versa. He can hire his serfs to mecha- 
nics, manufacturers, and to any other labor whatever. He is 
the supreme judge in all civil contests between his serfs. He 
can punish them corporally, but not cripple them, or put life in 
jeopardy. He can require the assistance of the government 
for the coercion of his serfs. In case of a criminal offence the 
master must abstain from any punishment, but deliver the of- 
fender to the law. He can send serfs to Siberia or to any 
other penitentiary establishment. 
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“No serf can live in any city, or serve any person whatever 
without the consent of the master, and the authorities are to 
see that this provision be not transgressed—and are severely 
responsible. The master gives to the serf a passport, and fur- 
nished with this, he can move freely in the whole empire. 

‘‘The master has the power to transfer the serfs individually 
or by whole communities from one village, district, or county 
into another. Any nobleman owning serfs of any kind, must 
have for every one at least twenty acres of land. Only a no- 
bleman can receive a power of attorney for the buying or sell- 
ing of serfs. 

“The master cannot hire his serfs to individuals whom the 
law prohibits to own serfs, nor let them learn any profession 
any where else, than from masters inscribed in a guild. 

“ Serfs, either servants or agriculturists, held by those who 
have no right to own them, become free; that is, they become 
incorporated into the free crown peasantry, and the unlawful 
owners pay a fine into the treasury. 

‘“‘ Families cannot be separated by sale. The family consists 
of the parents and the unmarried children, even if of age. The 
children form a family after the death of the parents. Serfs 
cannot be brought to market, but are to be sold only together 
with the estate. If sold separately, the crown takes them as 
its peasants, and the transgressors of the law are fined. Serfs 
acquiring their liberty in such a way, can make the choice of a 
mode of life, and of a corporation into which they will become 
inscribed. 

“Tn cases of scarcity or famine, the owner cannot send away 
his serfs, but is obliged to take care of them. He is likewise 
obliged to take care of the old, and the invalids. 

“If there be any abuse of power by the master, any cruelty 
or rape, the law takes from the owner the administration of the 
estate and puts it in the hands of guardians, or of a board, se- 
lected for this purpose in each district, from among the nobi- 
lity. Such masters cannot acquire new estates by purchase, 
and in aggravated cases can be given up to the criminal courts. 
For this the special decision of the sovereign is required. Like- 
wise the owners cannot live on the estates, whose administra- 
tion is thus taken out of their hands. The villages or estates 
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are responsible for governmental taxes. If a serf has a law- 
suit, his master must prosecute it, and the master is answerable 
for the results, whenever the serf has had his permission to 
enter into any civil liability. In criminal matters concerning 
a serf, the interference of the master is optional. 

“‘Serfs cannot be sold separate from the soil, or at any pub- 
lic auction in execution of the debts of the master. 

“Tf a serf or serfs sue, on legal grounds, their master for 
emancipation, having been brought into serfdom contrary to 
the provisions of the law: while the legal proceedings are pend- 
ing, the master cannot inflict on them any corporal punishment 
under the penalty of a criminal prosecution; nor can he mort- 
gage or let them out by lease; and if the first court decide in 
their favor, and the affair goes to the court of appeal, the mas- 
ter cannot give them to the military service pending the final 
decision. 

“Serfs carrying on a legal trade with the consent of the 
master, cannot be given up by him as recruits or for the colo- 
nization of Siberia. Serfs cannot own immovable property; 
all houses and lands possessed by them are the property of the 
master. Should a serf inherit such property, it must be sold 
and the money handed over to him. Serfs erecting shops and 
manufactures, must have a special permission of the master, 
likewise for entering the guild of artizans, and for selling the 
produce of their industry in cities and markets. For taking 
public jobs, podriad, or keeping post-horses on public roads, 
they must have the consent and guarantee of the master. 

‘“‘The serfs can lend out money on legal terms, but not take 
mortgages on land, in villages or estates. Only with the con- 
sent of the master can they buy on credit goods for traffic— 
otherwise they cannot be prosecuted, and any bargain or stipu- 
lation is void by itself. 

‘The master has the right to manumit his serfs individually, 
or by whole hamlets and villages, with or without giving them 
lands. 

“A permission given by the master to his serf to marry 
girl, who is a pupil and educated in a public establishment for 
the children of burghers—is equivalent to manumission. 

“A manumitted serf cannot be brought again into serfdom. 
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A serf can obtain his liberty by a legal juridical decision. 1. 
If he proves an antecedent right to liberty. 2. If his master 
does not belong to any Christian confession. 38. If the master 
has made a forcible attack on the virtue of his wife or daugh- 
ter, or committed any other impropriety. 4. If the serf was 
made a prisoner by the enemy and carried beyond the frontiers 
of the state—on returning he does not return into serfdom. 5. 
If by the master he is given up to the disposition of the govern- 
ment. 

“The serf obtains his liberty if he proves against his master 
the crime of treason, or a conspiracy against the life of the so- 
vereign. 

‘“‘ A serf condemned legally to exile to Siberia ceases to be 
owned by the master; his wife following him into exile becomes 
free. 

‘A serf becomes free if sold without lands, or if the buyer 
does not possess the quantity of land required by law, or if his 
family is separated from him by sale. 

‘“‘These are the principal features of the legal organization 
of serfdom. As was said, part of the serfs are agriculturists 
called pachatnata duscha, the others house serfs or dworowaia.” 

The serfs wander from the lands of their masters, and labor 
in cities. They take their passports, and have free scope over 
the empire. If they report themselves to their masters, and 
send them the earnings of three days per week, they can do 
what they please with the balance. 

In principle, according to law, all the movable property, 
money, &c., of a serf belongs to the master, but such is the 
force of public opinion, that no master will risk the enforce- 
ment of this abstract right. In fact the law watches kindly 
over the serf, but in its administration he often suffers. Bad 
as serfdom in Russia is, its privileges are far greater than those 
of bondmen in our Southern States. The serf is more free, the 
laws of serfdom are more lenient; the defences thrown about 
the Russian peasant are stronger; he has the sympathies of the 
army and of the burgher. Moreover, he inherits the inborn 
Sclavic thirst, resolve, and certainty of freedom, and can turn 
his eye to a throne whose power and sympathy, whose aspira- 
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tions after a loftier nationality, are enlisted on his behalf. The 
spirit of the Sclavi is communal, republican. Slavery is an ex- 
otic,—it is abnormal, and the vital force of the race will even- 
tually throw it off. But the great question is: When and how 
shall this be accomplished? 


We regard emancipation in Russia as inevitable. Toward it. 


the whole nation is palpably drifting. Our belief of this pros- 
pect as certain, and not distant, is founded on the following 
facts: 

1. It has been the sincere desire of the government, from 
the coronation of Alexander I. to the present time, to achieve 
entire freedom for the whole population, and this is known by 
them. 

2. The native genius of the peasantry is too earnest and vi- 
tal to endure oppression. Hence their condition has in late 
reigns been meliorated as a result of imperial foresight, for 
which the Russian sovereigns have long been distinguished. 

3. The passion of the people for Czarism is abating, and 
while the Emperor feels the necessity of yielding to their claims 
all that safety will allow, the concession will only increase their 
thirst and their fitness for liberty. 

4, The enslaved are of the same race with the free, with the 
nobles, and with the Czar himself. The whole system is there- 
fore most unnatural to them, as well as obnoxious to their early 
history as a people. 

5. The bond of sympathy is much greater between the pea- 
santry and the burghers, than between the latter and the no- 
bility. The same may be said of the soldiers and the priests, 
whose alliances and associations are mainly with the free pea- 
santry and the serfs. - 

6. The superior privileges of foreign residents, and the re- 
ports brought back by the armies from their expeditions, in- 
crease the natural desire for freedom among the peasants. 

7. The influence of universities in the large cities, and the 
suburban populations is powerfully in favor of emancipation. 

8. The natural tendency of communal elections is to qualify 
the peasantry for self-government, and to set them in a path of 
progress, along which the whole force of European civilization 
will continue to impel them. 
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9. The present Emperor has promised to give freedom to his 
people. 

But the obstacles are met in the whole frame-work, and com- 
plication of the social and political system in that empire. 

The nobility, generally, are not in favor of such a change. 
It would diminish their power and lower their dignity. It 
would seriously interfere with their “daily bread.” Their po- 
sition and existence as a class would be putin jeopardy. Then, 
as they occupy the lucrative and influential offices in all branches 
of the administration, their opposition to emancipation is inten- 
sified by their spirit of plunder, which can be more easily car- 
ried on in the actual condition of the people. 

The bureaucracy in Russia has reached a power, in some 
aspects, too great even for the safety of the throne; certainly 
too great for the exercise of justice. In the army and navy, in’ 
the internal administration of affairs over the free peasants 
and the serfs, indeed over the citizens also, in all contracts for 
supplying the soldiery and for erecting public works; the chiefs 
of departments, the colonels of regiments, &c., manage by false 
estimates, by defective measures and weights, by various pre- 
tences, to deprive multitudes of their rights. Instances of the 
most barbarous and shocking nature have come to light even 
since the present excellent Emperor ascended the throne. He 
is kept in ignorance of this procedure; or if it reach his ear, 
and special provision be made to remedy the evil, the bureau- 
cracy manage to obtain control of all such reformatory agency. 
This system, therefore, must be wholly changed or annihilated 
in order that one great obstacle to emancipation be removed. 

Then the police, instituted specially to restrain the free ac- 
tion of the burghers, are objects of dread to the whole popula- 
tion. The free peasants and serfs are not. now so much subject 
to the police; were they wholly free, they would become a prey 
to that system. Multitudes, therefore, prefer their actual ser- 
vitude to freedom under such circumstances. Instances are re- 
ported in which the serfs of several estates strongly asserted 
their preference of slavery to emancipation, through dread of 
falling under the terrible oversight of the camarilla. 

We believe that the character of the serfs is not an objection 
to their emancipation. They are indeed sly, and false, and some- 
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times guilty of cruelties; but they are only what Anglo-Saxons 
would be in their condition. They were once free. They are 
sufficiently industrious to warrant the support of their families 
in a state of freedom, and with the motives of citizenship be- 
fore them. They can be true to their promises and to law; 
they can impose on themselves restraints from indulgence, when 
they once learn that temperance is profitable. Even now, it 
requires intrigue, and often severe threats on the part of those 
in power, and who have a pecuniary interest in their dissipa- 
tion, to secure among them a sufficient consumption of “corn 
brandy”’ to render the farming of the monopoly lucrative. 

The question with regard to this whole subject is, whether 
the Emperor comprehends the necessity of the case; whether 
he sees what must be done, and is resolved to do it; whether 
he will summon the spirit of his armies, appeal to the love of 
the people, and put an end to the bureaucracy, and the whole 
oppressive system of police, and then proclaim a general eman- 
cipation! Some of the nobles are already endeavoring to in- 
duce their serfs to purchase freedom on easy terms. But the 
latter reject such offers in the calm assurance that liberty will 
soon be offered them as a right! The fault of Alexander and 
Nicholas was, that they did not act promptly in the matter of 
emancipation. The example of reform in the Baltic Provinces 
was such as to warrant the same attempt in Russia Proper, but 
the dread of associations for the purpose of freedom, and the 
inability or unwillingness of individual proprietors to liberate 
their serfs, arrested on the threshold a work so desirable, and 
withal so full of promise. 

But all these throbdings of the national mind; these pulsa- 
tions of humanity and enlightenment in the breast of the Czar, 
foretoken good. We cannot expect, we should not desire, a 
sudden and tremendous overthrow of a system inwrought by 
the course of ages into a nation’s life. The huge cancer eats 
away slowly but surely the life of the patient, but it must not 
be torn by force from its deep growth, to leave the sufferer 
bleeding and dying of the remedy,—not the disease. The feel- 
ing of a people is cts destiny! It is the voice of God! That 
voice now speaks to the whole Russian population, from the 
Czar to the darkest serf; and it shall ere long break forth in 
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jubilee over an emancipated empire! All Europe will then 
breathe more freely; and the barrier that has long stood be- 
tween the people and constitutional liberty will fall! 

The Cossacks compose a very remarkable portion of the Rus- 
sian people. History has not yet fully certified their origin. 
They may have been in the early centuries bands of wanderers 
and fugitives from lands bordering on the south of Russia, who, 
forming themselves into villages and communes for defence 
against Tartar tribes, ultimately grew and spread into the East. 
They now inhabit the southern and eastern portions of Russia, 
Poland, and the Ukraine. They are members of the Greek 
Church. They are free, possess lands, pay a small tax, and 
serve the government by military duty. In warfare they seek 
the most dangerous posts, and are always very formidable. 
When not successful in an attack, they retreat rapidly, form 
again in an unexpected manner, and fall on the enemy like an 
avalanche, putting them to confusion before resistance is pos- 
sible. It has ever been the glory of a Cossack to live unmar- 
ried. After their early wars with the Turks, during a period 
of comparative repose, they sought matrimonial alliances, and 
lived in families on their rich lands. Their chief seat has been 
for nearly three centuries on some islands of the Don, about 
1200 miles from St. Petersburg. There they built a city, re- 
sembling Venice. This Cossack capital contains probably 
20,000 inhabitants. They have schools, a theatre, a distinct 
internal administration, churches adorned with gold and jewels, 
and many of the arts of civilization. In seasons of high water 
their city seems to be afloat. They have built also a new city 
on an arm of the river, to which most of the inhabitants have 
removed, on account of the. malaria by which the old city is 
affected. 

In the seventeenth century the Cossacks contributed to the 
brief dominion of Poland over the Russians. But becoming 
obnoxious to the Roman Catholic nobles, and persecuted for 
their religion, they finally invoked the aid of Russia; then sub- 
mitted to her rule, and became an important power in her con- 
quests. 

The following are some of the immunities of the Cossacks: 

‘‘Lands inherited by them directly from their Cossack an- 
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cestry, remain forever their individual property. It can be 
sold only to a Cossack. 

“Tf he acquire free lands, he can dispose of them at plea- 
sure, by observing certain requisitions of the law. 

“Cossacks alone have the privilege of selling liquors in their 
houses. No government monopoly can be introduced in their 
territories. 

“They can enter the communes of free peasants, selling their 
property to one of their own class. If they are condemned to 
Siberia or to a penitentiary, they forfeit their peculiar privileges. 

“In their civil affairs, they choose their chiefs, but are under 
the general supervision of the imperial government; and their 
military commanders are named by the minister of war, and 
confirmed by the Czar himself.” 

The literature of Russia demands a larger space than we can 
at present afford. The Sclavi, like other European races, have 
a distinct language. The researches of Bopp in Comparative 
Philology have shown conclusively that it is of Indo-European 
or Japhethian origin. In the progress of ages it has incorpo- 
rated words from many other tongues, so that some modifi- 
cation of its original form and essence has been effected. The 
language of the Russian Bible remains unchanged for more 
than seven centuries. This, and the dialect of the Sclavi, who 
founded the empire, have together formed a mixed language, 
used in sermons, in rhetorical prose, and the higher kinds of 
poetry. Lomonosoff, in the middle of the last century, did 
much to beautify and enrich the Russian language. He was 
called the creator of Russian poetry. He was born in a vil- 
lage not far from Archangel. His father was a fisherman, 
whom he aided by his labors in the support of the family. At 
an early age he was greatly moved by the chanting at church, 
and by the poetry of the Bible. He conceived the purpose of 
celebrating the Creation, and the deeds of Peter the Great, in 
songs like those of David. From one degree of culture and of 
knowledge, he rose to the highest literary eminence, and he is 
now remembered by the learned of St. Petersburg and Moscow 
with reverence and pride. He was an eminent chemist and 
historian, and was called the Russian Pindar. He died in 
1765. 
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Other poets of note have proved and enriched the capabili- 
ties of the Russian language, some of whom wrote with both 
grace and harmony. Keraskoff stands high among the poets of 
theempire. Bogdanovichis calledthe Russian Anacreon. Bob- 
roff wrote an oriental poem, second only to Lalla Rookh. Kos- 
troff made an excellent translation of Homer, and was engaged 
in a version of Ossian, which was arrested by the hand of 
death. Khemnitzer, Kriloff, Dmitrieff, and others, have dis- 
tinguished themselves as writers of fables. Ryleeff was a be- 
loved and popular poet, who, for participating in the spirit of 
liberty manifested at the accession of Nicholas, was condemned 
and executed with many others. For three days the Czar re- 
fused to sign the order, but at last, urged by his counsellors, 
he yielded. When the poet was suspended on the gallows, the 
rope broke, and he fell to the earth, injured, but not fatally. 
A groan like muffled thunder rose from the multitude of spec- 
tators. The Governor-General, in perplexity, sent for farther 
orders from the Emperor. The reply was: “Take a stronger 
rope and proceed with the execution.” It was done.* 

Pushkin flourished in the early part of the present century. 
He is spoken of as the “immortal poet.” He addressed verses 
to Nicholas, in which he urges him to follow the footsteps of 
Peter the Great, resembling him in his readiness to pardon, 
especially forgetting wrongs done to himself. This poet died 
in 1837. We are told by the French Romancer, Dumas, in his 
letters from Russia, that Pushkin descended, on his mother’s 
side, from a negro,—Hannibal, who, captured on the coast of 
Guinea, was taken to sea. He had no hope of release but by 
death. But he was re-captured, and afterwards purchased, and 
sold again in Holland. Peter the Great saw him there, and 
becoming interested in him, purchased and transported him to 
St. Petersburg, where he attained the grade of general, and 
became the founder of the Russian artillery. For his ode to 
liberty, Pushkin was ordered to quit St. Petersburg, and after 
that to enter the army of Caucasus. There his poetic genius 
luxuriated in wild scenes, and the melancholy of banishment, 
and he charmed the literary world by his numbers. They even 





* Russia as it is, by Gurowski. 
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so wrought on the heart of Nicholas that he sent him permis- 
sion to re-visit St. Petersburg, where he received him with de- 
monstrations of affection, and conferred on him an honorable 
office. 

The most popular and successful of Russian poets, and in- 
deed of Russian writers, was Karamsin. He wrote eleven 
volumes of history; letters of great excellence; a collection 
of tales; and many popular songs. He was called ‘‘the 
nightingale of poetry.” He died in 1826. He is the author 
of the Church Yard,—a dialogue between two voices. It is 
found in some popular collections, and will be recognised at 


once. 
First Voice. 


How frightful the grave! how deserted and drear, 
With the howls of the storm-wind, the creaks of the bier, 
And the white bones all clattering together! 


Second Voice. 
How peaceful the grave! its quiet how deep! 
Its zephyrs breathe calmly, and soft is its sleep, 
And flow’rets perfume it with ether. 


The first place among Russian poets belongs, by universal 
consent, to Derzhavin. Bowring says of him:—“ His compo- 
sitions breathe a sublime spirit; they are full of inspiration. 
Of modern poets he most resembles Klopstock. His ‘Oda 
Bog’—‘Ode on God,’ written with a pen of fire, and glowing 
with the brightness of heaven, is one of the most sublime and 
impressive addresses I am acquainted with on a subject so pre- 
eminently impressive and sublime.” As this ode is compara- 
tively well known, we have made an extract from “The Water- 
fall,” as the most richly poetical of all we have seen from the 
pen of Derzhavin. It commences thus:— 


‘*Lo! like a glorious pile of diamonds bright, 
Built on the steadfast cliff, the waterfall 
Pours forth its showers of pearl and silver light: 
They sink, they rise, and sparkling, cover all 
With infinite refulgence; while its song, 
Sublime as thunder, rolls the woods along. 


“Rolls through the woods,—they send its accents back, 
Whose last vibration in the desert dies; 
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Its radiance glances o’er the watery track, 

Till the soft wave, as wrapt in slumber, lies 
Beneath the forest shade; then sweetly flows, 
A milky stream, all silent as it goes.” 


Near the waterfall reclines an old warrior with his shield and 
sword; he falls asleep and dreams of glory,—the white foamy 
waters forming in his mind the image of a winged woman burst- 
ing from the mountain, which breaks asunder with terrible 
sound. She is clothed in mourning, and proclaiming the death 
of Romanozoff, the hero of the Orient, whose trophies were 
gained along the shores of “the ebony and the amber seas.” 

The poet’s apostrophe to glory is in the highest style of his 
art. 


“O, glory! glory! mighty one on earth! 
How justly imaged in this waterfall! 
So wild and furious in thy sparkling birth! 
Dashing thy torrents down, and dazzling all! 
Sublimely breaking from thy glorious height; 
Majestic, thundering, beautiful and bright. 


‘‘How many a wondering eye is turned to thee: 
In admiration lost; short-sighted men! 
Thy furious wave gives no fertility ; 
Thy waters, hurrying fiercely through the plain, 
Bring naught but devastation and distress, ° 
And leave the flowery vale a wilderness.” 


Contemporary with Derzhavin, were Cheraskoff and Oseroff, 
the latter distinguished in tragic verse. 

The Russian language is rich and harmonious, “fitted,” as 
Bancroft Has said, “‘to become the voice of the muses, and the 
instrument of science.”’ It is also pre-eminent in its power to 
utter insult. No one can so effectually abuse you with words 
as the Russian. He will pour on you an avalanche of epithets 
that are utterly overwhelming, and yet he does not swear. 
His worst oath is, “Go to God.” 

Much is done by the universities of the empire, in which 
every branch of literary and scientific culture is admirably pur- 
sued; much also by the encouragement given to savans, and 
scientific minds, by the Emperor, to open worthy channels 
through which that language can flow and make itself heard 
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among the nations. Not to speak of the schools which are ex- 
clusively for the nobility and privileged orders, and of many 
others of different grades and objects, increasing in the Em- 
pire, nearly seven hundred have been established for the spe- 
cial benefit of the sons of the clergy; and in these schools are 
reported to be seventy thousand pupils. 

We have now reached in our review the clergy and the 
Church in Russia. The entrance of Christianity into that Em- 
pire took place about the middle of the ninth century. It was 
borne thither from Byzantium, first, in all probability, by the 
rude barbarians of the North, who annually visited that city, 
which they called Tzargrad, or the “city of the Czsars,” for 
the purpose of exchanging their ‘‘furs, wax, and honey,’ for 
oriental fabrics and luxuries. For the sake of free trade with 
the merchants of Constantinople, they were willing to adopt the 
Christian religion. Afterwards, the Emperors of Byzantium 
and their daughters, by marrying the Jtos, as the Russians 
were then called, sought to bring them more fully under the 
refining and ennobling power of the Gospel. 

The antagonism of the Greek and Roman communions is too 
well known to require any mention in these pages. It has 
been the occasion of no little benefit to the human mind. Some 
of the doctrines and usages of the former, which give it great 
supremacy over the latter, are mainly the results of this early 
difference in policy and feeling. For example, when the Latin 
Church decided that bread only should be used in the sacrament 
of the Supper, the Greek Church resolved to use unleavened 
bread and diluted wine. The See of Rome decreed that no 
priest should marry, that of Constantinople decreed that priests 
should be married, but only once,—forever remaining single 
after the death of the wife. ‘The bishops and archbishops do 
not marry. 

When image-worship and picture-worship began to prevail in 
the western Church, only the latter was permitted in the Greek. 
The avarice of the Pope invented “purgatory,” hence no Greek 
Christian will receive it. The Papacy deprived its subjects of 
the Bible, but the Greek Church encourages its perusal. Even 
the form of the cross among the eastern Christians differs from 
that of the Latin, both pieces, with the former, being of equal 
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length; the dogma of transubstantiation also assumes diffe- 
rent forms in the two communions. The Greeks baptize by 
immersion, dipping the child three times in succession, repeat- 
ing at each plunge one of the names of the Trinity. The ori- 
ental Church has become more vigorous and manly since its 
identity with Russian protection and power. The northern 
genius, the Sclavic force, the moulding power of the expressive 
Russian language, have done much to elevate that Church from 
the listlessness and effeminacy into which, under the soft air, 
and in the gardens of the Orient, it had lost its energy and 
life. 

The Russian clergy are generally moral and consistent in 
their lives, though there are many ignorant and vulgar inebri- 
ates among them. They hold a position distinct as a class from 
the nobility, among whom they cannot intermarry, and the 
bourgeoisie. They select their wives, therefore, from their own 
class, and from the burghers and free peasants. Their sympa~ 
thies are naturally, and by position, with the lower orders. The 
Church is subject to the Emperor in all but purely doctrinal 
matters and interpretations of Scripture. The spirituals he 
does not attempt to control. Yet the bishops and archbi- 
shops are obliged to contribute by their office to his plans and 
policy. The Patriarch, however, exerts a great influence over 
the Czar himself. The power of the clergy has been often felt 
in times of war, inspiring the soldiery, and repeating to the 
nation the charm of “ Holy Russia!” “Fight, and Paradise!” 

We regard the Greek Church as possessing some enduring 
elements of power. It does not assume stateship like the Latin 
Church; and though Czarism and religion have become one in 
policy and: action, the Church is stronger as a system, as an 
objective agency, on account of that alliance. It pays defe- 
rence to human law and rule. The Latin Church demands the 
submission of kings. In its extreme assumption is its weak- 
ness. Kings will cast it off. This is the actual condition of 
the Papacy,—it is rejected in its feebleness, and poverty, and 
grief. The poor, imbecile, withered head of that Church pours 
out his spleen and his sorrows in every letter to his bishops, 
filling the world with the demonstration of his nothingness. 

The question of the coalescence of these two Churches, it 
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seems to us, is more than idle. A separate and antagonistic 
history for eight centuries forbids the possibility! The diffe- 
rent races represented by them render such an event impos- 
sible. The manifest destiny of Russia forbids it; the genius 
of each spiritual hierarchy holds up a perpetual barrier against 
such a result. 

That there may be a temporary union of the two in practi- 
cal policy in the East, is not improbable; but it will be no 
“‘éntiente cordiale.” It will be only political. Both France 
and Russia are now appealing to religious considerations for 
state purposes; though the Russian population are sincere and 
earnest for the protection of Christian sufferers in Syria, and 
for vengeance on their murderers. The Czar foresees that 
the whole Greek Church in the East will, in a certain event, 
place itself under his shield. Let it be seen that he is resolved 
on the destruction of the Turk, and the Christians of Armenia, 
the Nestorians and those of Alexandria, will not long hesitate 
to accept his protection, for they know that he is tolerant. 
Then will his throne cast its grateful shadow over a nominal 
Church, numbering one hundred millions of souls; and his 
sceptre sway a hardy population, of which nearly ninety mil- 
lions speak the same language! 

If Russia gain ascendency in the East, will she not become 
a scourge to the Papacy? will not the scale of dominion turn in 
favor of the oriental Church? This we regard as probable,— 
indeed certain,—in the end. It is a serious question, whether, 
in the event of Russian rule in Syria, Protestant missions will 
be disturbed. The Emperor is tolerant. All communions 
have free worship in his empire. They meet with no obstruc- 
tions, so long as they abstain from proselyting among the mem- 
bers of the Greek Church. This has never been allowed; it 
will not be in the future. During twenty years of missionary 
labor in Siberia, on the part of the London Missionary Society, 
only a single convert was gained from the Greek faith! Many 
were supposed to have been converted, but they remained still 
in their own communion. We regard it, therefore, as inevi- 
table, that Protestant missions among the Greek Christians in 
Syria, in case that Russian influence preponderate there, will 
eventually have to give way; not before a spirit of persecution, 
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but before a calm, settled, essential principle of Church Exten- 
sion on the part of the Russian government. 

Much is written in these days about the “destiny of this 
great northern power.’ Whatever it shall be, it will challenge 
the regards of all diplomatists and all nations. A people whose 
traditions and stern mythology are ancient as those of Rome, — 
who have within two centuries sprung into a commanding civi- 
lization, even with the weight of despotism upon them; who 
have re-conquered the spoils of centuries; and are now spread 
over a territory of 8,000,000 square miles, possessing every re- 
source in soil and climate; animated by love of country and 
religion; and zealous for the integral preservation of their 
race,—have in their very history a prestige of permanence and 
dominion. 

The population as yet is not sufficiently concentrated; the 
national finances are not sufficiently abundant; the internal 
wants of the empire, and its social complications are too press- 
ing, to allow of any demonstration that ought to give imme- 
diate cause of fear to Europe. But the instinct of Russia, 
her education, her religion, her developments, all point to a 
larger sway for her ultimately in the East. The policy of Na- 
poleon seems now to be, to secure co-operation on the part 
of Alexander II., that the “Rhine frontier” may be ‘“re-vin- 
dicated” for France; and Turkey in Europe be handed over to 
Russia. Of course England would not readily consent to this. 
The “balance of power”’ to which she seems to have chivalrous- 
ly devoted her “blood and treasure,”’ would thus be disturbed. 
But would the English people lose by such a result? Would not 
all Europe, in fact, gain in moral power and civilization? It 
is acknowledged that while Russia is lowest in the scale of civi- 
lization among the Christian powers, she is many degrees above 
the loftiest Pagan and Mohammedan culture. Were Constanti- 
nople to become a Russian capital and port, would not the same 
order of schools, of scientific associations, and commercial ex- 
changes be established there as in St. Petersburg? Would not 
manufactures spring up, and the cultivation of the soil succeed 
to idleness and neglect throughout Turkey? Would not rail- 
ways be laid and commerce flourish? Would not the seraglio 
be banished, the traffic in Georgian females cease; and society 
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be at once elevated vastly above its present level, in that once 
glorious capital of the Greek Church? And in such an event, 
what nation would reap a larger benefit from the commerce of 
the Dardanelles than Britain, whose manufactures exceed those 
of any other? It is too late in the world’s progress to fear ano- 
ther tide of barbarism from the North. 

In considering the question of the influence of Russia upon 
Protestant missions, one fact ought to be kept in view. The 
opposition of the Czar is not to the prevalence of Christianity, 
but to that of schism. He insists upon keeping the Greek 
Church intact. In view, therefore, of the immense extent of 
this Church, of its comparative purity and love of truth, of the 
toleration of the Emperor to plans for its improvement, and his 
determination that it shall not be disintegrated, it becomes a 
serious question whether more good cannot be done by working 
with the Greek Church, as our missionaries are doing with the 
Nestorians, than by working against it in the formation of a 
sectarian Protestant body. This is thrown out as a thought 
worthy of consideration.* 





* NOTE BY THE AUTHOR OF THIS ARTICLE. 

We have only glanced at the many topics which present themselves in writing 
about Russia. Others of deep interest have been overlooked altogether. We 
have said nothing of woman in that empire; but little of industry; nothing of 
Moscow. We were borne along by other topics, until it was too late to dwell 
on these. We refer our readers for full information on all these subjects to the 
following works:—‘‘ Russia as It Is,” by Count de Gurowski; ‘Russia and 
the Eastern Question,” by Richard Cobden, M. P.; Article—‘‘ Russia,” in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica; ‘Oliphant;” ‘‘The English Woman in Russia,”—ra- 
ther flippant and derogatory; Alexander Dumas’ “Impressions de Voyage en 
Russie;” ‘‘Revue Européenne,” April, 1860; ‘La Verité sur la Russie,” par 
la Prince Pierre Dolgoroukow. This latter work, as well as,others written by 
exiled Russian nobles, is somewhat overdrawn, though substantially true. Others 
might be named, both German and French, but the above will give a full view 
of Russian life, institutions, difficulties, and destiny. 


VoL. 1x.—16 
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ARTICLE III. 


SCHLEIERMACHER. 


[Prepared for the Presbyterian Quarterly Review, from two Articles in the 
Studien und Kritiken, for 1859, which are based upon the work, ‘Aus Schleier- 
macher’s Leben. In Briefen. 2 bd. Berlin, 1858.” (From Schleiermacher’s 
Life. In Letters. 2 vols. Berlin, 1858.) By Dr. Gustavus Baur, Professor 
at Giessen. ]* 

SECOND ARTICLE. 


As a scientific man, Schleiermacher was peculiar in this, that 
it was science purely in which he was interested, and not learn- 
ing, as that may be distinguished from science. Although his 
attainments were of the most astonishing variety and profun- 
dity in themselves, as isolated matters they had no interest 
for him; they were interesting only as they could be interwoven 
with the totality of his own views, and embraced among the 
living elements of his own system of convictions and means of 
operating successfully upon others. And as science had be- 
come a vital part of his own personal existence, and was sus- 
tained by and interfused with a strong moral sentiment, so, in his 
activity as a man of science, his personal intercourse and direct 
influence on others, it was a constant and serious necessity with 
him. He had no high opinion of merely literary activity. On 
the Ist of August, 1791, he thus writes to his sister: “The 
duty which, in my view is unavoidably laid upon every man, is 





* The reader must not expect in this Article a discussion or even a statement 
of Schleiermacher’s theological or philosophical opinions. The Article on which 
it is based, like so many in German periodicals, supposes an amount of know- 
ledge which may be realized in Germany, but which is certainly not reached in 
England or America by most readers. It takes for granted that every one 
knows all about the great man’s system and opinions, and proceeds to tell us 
what it supposes we do not know, his private character, political views, and 
special idiosyncrasies. The paper is therefore written at too high a position 
forus. Yet we have supposed that it would be interesting as it is, as contain- 
ing the inner life of a very remarkable man. It is also to be clearly understood 
that the Editors of this Review, in no sense or degree, endorse the peculiar 
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to teach others, whether they be old persons or children, his 
own or others. Many a time I try to persuade myself that if 
one write books he exerts an educating influence upon the 
world as he best can; but it is not so; it is only a fantastic 
performance without any life in it, without sight, without uti- 
lity.” Hence, for Schleiermacher, the academic sphere of life 
was assuredly best adapted. Yet, at first, when the call to 
Wurzburg put it clearly before his mind, he hesitated timorously, 
and expressed himself in the following language: “It still 
seems to me a most marvellous idea, that I should read lec- 
tures, and I wonder at myself for not regarding it as altoge- 
ther impossible; it is so strange to me, and I am deficient 
in so many respects. My literary acquirements, for example, 
are altogether too limited.” But when soon afterwards he ac- 
tually engaged in the work at Halle, all his anxieties on the 
subject gave place to the greatest delight in his calling. 
The fact that, at the commencement he was not resorted to by 
extraordinary throngs, he explained in part from the fact that 
he was a thorn in the side of his colleagues, who were actuated 
by a widely different spirit; partly, too, from his method of 
teaching, which required eager and discerning students at the 
start; hence he rather dreaded a too prompt approval, such as 
might originate in curiosity or some other external grounds. 
But after the lapse of the first quarter, he is able to write to 
Charlotte von Kathen, on the 17th January, 1806: “Teaching 
from the professor’s chair is a noble business, especially as, 
day after day, I find myself more at home in it, and discover 
that there are always some youth who appear thoroughly to 
grasp what I present to their apprehension.” Three quarters 
later he writes to Willich: “In general, dear friend, I have 
great cause for thankfulness for the fair degree of success as a 
teacher which I enjoy, and for the agreeable prospect I havo 
in regard to the next generation of young theologians. True, 
it would not be hard to outnumber my school, and I am very 
well satisfied that the crowd does not press in; but I have 
found many a noble spirit and many a precious talent among 
the students, leading to a hearty acceptance of the truth; indeed 
I know of a couple who have been cured by my lectures, of the 
repugnance which philologists especially, often cherish towards 
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Christianity. What greater joy than this could I experience?” 
Here we may already see how the interest he felt in science 
never was dissevered from the interest he took in Christianity 
and the Church, and in this view the connection of the duty of 
preaching, with his academical position, must have been very 
welcome. Thus he writes to Willich, December, 1805: ‘This 
much I can very confidently expect, that, by the relation of 
my pulpit exercises to my lectures before the students, I shall 
make clear to them the relation of speculation and piety, and 
thus from both places, the pulpit and the professor’s chair, en- 
lighten and warn them alike.” 

With what lively enthusiasm he writes to his bride, when, 
after the uncertain condition into which the overthrow of the 
University at Halle had plunged him, the prospect of a renewed 
academical career opened before him in Berlin, and he had al- 
ready prepared and delivered several lectures in this expecta- 
tion, December 4, 1808: “‘ What at present gives me truly great 
joy is my lectures. With the introductory I am seldom satis- 
fied, and was not at this time, just as I am never satisfied with 
the introduction to my sermons. But as I go further, and the 
audience with me, everything falls into better order, and it be- 
comes clearer that we have seized upon the truth; the delivery 
becomes easier, and frequently in the midst of the lecture I am 
surprised by the spontaneous suggestion of an idea not pre- 
viously in my thoughts, and so I myself come away instructed 
from almost every lecture. I cannot tell you what a pleasure 
it is! To give the young men of to-day clear views of Chris- 
tianity and the State, which is in fact to give them all they re- 
quire to make the future better than the past has been!” Thus 
inclination and duty in him wrought together to such a degree 
that he discharged his professional duties with the utmost strict- 
ness and punctuality, and that, for instance, as late as May, in 
the disturbed year of 18138, he continued the delivery of his 
lectures after all other teachers had closed. 

It is due to this intimate ingrafting of his acquirements and 
of his teachings into his entire personality, that Schleiermacher 
was incapable of acquiescing, in any outward manner, in a doc- 
trine or a practice which did not inwardly commend itself to his 
convictions. Hence, too, it was impossible for him to adopt 
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the catch-words of parties, which so seldom convey any clear 
idea; frequently the suspicion of indecision fell upon him, 
when his position was simply the result of a higher degree of 
penetration and a truthfulness to himself. As early as the 
execution of Louis XVI., during a period of great excitement, 
he writes in this regard to his father, (February 14, 1793:) “As 
I cannot refrain from opposing, to the best of my knowledge 
and convictions, the narrow and partisan views of men, or from 
guiding them in a practical way to the audiatur et altera pars, 
I am able to satisfy no one, and I, poor man, who rarely have 
an opinion upon matters in the concrete, and who can, with 
still less truth, be reckoned as a party man, now frequently pass 
with Democrats for a champion of despotism, and an adherent 
of the old routine; with the hot-headed, for a time-server, who 
sets his cloak to the wind, and will not say what he thinks; 
with the Royalists for a Jacobin, and with prudent people for 
a thoughtless man, with a tongue over-long.” 

That a mind of such clearness and penetration, subjecting 
everything to the severest scrutiny, should be exposed to little, 
if any, danger of system-hunting, is self-evident. Well may 
he confidently have responded to a warning of his father’s on 
this subject, December 23, 1789: “I do not believe that I shall 
ever arrive at a perfectly developed system, so as to answer all 
the questions one may propose, decisively and in harmony with 
all the rest of my knowledge; but I have always believed that 
to prove and to examine, to give all witnesses and all parties a 
patient hearing is the only means of, at length, reaching a suf- 
ficient degree of certainty, and, above all, of discovering the 
fixed limits between the things on which a man must be capa- 
ble of taking a part, and giving every one a reason for it, and 
the things one can leave unsettled without injury to his peace 
and happiness. Thus I calmly contemplate the struggles of 
philosophical and theological athletes without pronouncing for 
any; but I cannot help continually learning something from 
both.” 

As to his Method of Study, Schleiermacher was not guided by 
a plan laid out in accordance with some fixed system, but fol- 
lowed whithersoever the particular interest led him. In the 
same letter we read on this subject: “Study is, so to speak, 
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too much of a passion with me to allow me, so long as my time 
is my own, to keep certain hours and busy myself in them, until 
the stroke of the clock, or something of the sort, summons one 
to an entirely different branch of knowledge. Everything that 
I undertake is done with a certain vehemence, and I do not 
pause before I have reached a result upon some point or other. 
Hence I do everything, not by the hour, or by the day, but by 
impulse, by periods. At one time some great division of phi- 
losophy engages my interest, I investigate its history, I go 
through all the different opinions held, and see which among 
them is tenable or untenable, consequent or inconsequent. 
While at this work, it may be, something has drawn my atten- 
tion to a particular point in history, or to a disputed point in 
philology, and as soon as the first investigation is completed I 
turn with the same earnestness to that. Thus practical and 
theoretical philosophy take their turns. At present, I am en- 
gaged in a thorough revision of my specifically theological ac- 
quirements. This whole manner of study has, doubtless, as 
every other, its defects, but it has its undeniable advantages 
too; one is not distracted and confused by a multitude of ut- 
terly diverse objects, and, since one is drawn to his pursuits by 
a certain want, by a void in his attainments, of which he has 
become conscious, everything is done con amore, and one is not 
likely to spend his time on some unnecessary pursuit merely to 
carry out an established plan.’’ Schleiermacher’s reading pro- 
ceeded, of course, but slowly on this plan, as he himself felt 
and regretted, but what he once had acquired in this manner 
stayed by him, and in the end he found himself in possession 
of a richer store of the fruits of reading, than he would have 
gained by a more rapid and extensive, but more cursory read- 
ing. And it arose from this energetic concentration of his 
whole mind upon the subject at any time in hand, that in spite 
of his manifold official duties, and nowithstanding his extensive 
acquaintance, he could be so prolific as a writer. The “Dis- 
courses upon Religion,” (Reden tiber die Religion,) were writ- 
ten in Potsdam in about two months, (from the middle of Feb- 
ruary to the middle of April, 1799.) In the composing of the 
“Christmas Feast,” (Wethnachtsfeier,) which was written in 
Halle, about Christmas, 1805, there transpired, “from the first 
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thought to the last syllable, only three weeks,” during which, 
moreover, he had no cessation from the work of preparing lec- 
tures. The admirable academical treatise “‘on the Various 
Methods of Translating,” he wrote, as appears from the corres- 
pondence, amid many interruptions, in June, 1813, in three 
days, and the day before he delivered it he was still busily en- 
gaged upon it. 

We owe it to the deep personal interest which Schleierma- 
cher took in every separate, scientific and literary employment 
in which he was engaged, that in these wholly confidential 
letters, which are in no wise designed to serve literary objects, 
mention is nevertheless made of all of his more extensive works. 
Especially is this true of the Discourses upon Religion, the 
Monologues, the Critique of Morals, the Christmas Festival: 
writings which are in a high degree reflections of his own ex- 
periences. In regard to the Dogmatic Theology, he announces 
the work to his friend Willich, as early as December 1805, 
though it actually appeared some fifteen years later. Con- 
cerning the relation between his dogmatical and philosophical 
views, we find some interesting remarks in a letter, belonging, 
probably, to the close of the year 1818, and addressed to Ja- 
cobi: “My philosophy and my dogmatics are purposed not to 
conflict with each other, but just for that reason will neither of 
them ever be completed, and as far back as I can remember, 
they have always harmonized and always approximated each 
other.” Akin to this praiseworthy modesty was the reluctance 
which Schleiermacher always showed to pronouncing a hasty 
decision upon the mysterious phenomena of the natural 
world. He seems, at one time, to have had considerable con- 
fidence in animal magnetism, and even used it as a remedy for 
some of his constitutional infirmities; what opinion he formed 
of its efficiency in this respect, does not appear in the sources 
before us. 

It might be expected that a man who took such a healthful 
interest in all the great concerns of society, and labored so 
earnestly for their advancement, would not find political mat- 
ters foreign to his taste. Schleiermacher’s participation in the 
political issues of his times, was, in fact, livelier, his opinions 
upon them more thorough and his influence over them more 
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extensive and important than one would have had reason to 
expect from his professional calling; not as though he sacrificed 
the special interests of his pursuits, by meddling with a multitude 
of political engagements which did not concern him; his career, 
in this respect, only illustrates that interest in public affairs 
which it is the duty of every citizen to take, but which, alas, 
is too often selfishly lost sight of in exclusive attention to 
one’s own particular profession. 

To his father, under date of May 14, 1792, he expresses 
himself very justly and wisely upon the French Revolution, 
then in progress. The movement, on the whole, strikes him 
very favorably, while he condemns the violent passions and ex- 
travagant ideas manifested in its course. Four periods may 
be distinguished in the time when, holding a public office, he 
was brought into closer contact with public affairs: first, that 
of the confusion consequent upon the unfortunate battle of 
Jena; ther that of the internal development of the national 
spirit of Prussia, under the burden of a foreign yoke; next the 
period of the struggles for freedom, and finally the ensuing re- 
action. 

Amid these changing situations, and the altered feelings and 
policy they occasioned, Schleiermacher’s conduct was perfectly 
consistent, because from the beginning, with the penetration 
and clearness natural to him, he formed a substantially correct 
judgment of the position of affairs, and perceived the source of 
the mischief, and the means needful for its removal. As early 
as the 20th of June, 1806, he writes to Charlotte von Kathen, 
at Rugen, in view of the possibility of the French attacking 
Sweden: “Believe me, there will take place, sooner or latter, 
a general conflict, in which our mode of thought, our religion, 
our culture, will be at stake, just as truly as our outward free- 
dom and external goods—a conflict which must be met, which 
not the kings with their hireling forces, but the people, making 
common cause with their kings, must fight; which will unite 
people and princes in a nobler style than they have been for 
hundreds of years past, and in which the common cause will 
require every one, every one to take a part. I perceive a 
storm in the air, and wish its approach, that the explosion may 
be over; for that it can be avoided, I have no longer any ex- 
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pectation.” Thus forearmed, the calamity, which soon after 
actually befell, disturbed him not. Taking his own advice, 
given at that time to Herz, “to look at the fates of men in the 
mass,” he paid slight regard to the dreadful confusion which 
reigned at Halle, after the battle of Jena, when soldiers were 
quartered upon him, and he was stripped of money, and of the 
very necessities of life. In the midst of all this, he had no 
greater anxiety than that the king should not conclude a dishono- 
rable peace. “If only,” he writes, November 21st, 1806, to 
Henrietta Herz, “if only a good spirit guides the decisions of 
our king, so that he does not change utterly, and conclude a 
dishonorable peace, but remains true to Russia! This is the 
only course which will ensure us better times; and I have a to- 
lerably strong conviction that he will not do otherwise. Every 
thing that is German must soon experience chastisement. 
The rod must now come upon every thing German. Only upon 
this condition can any really noble or advantageous result 
come to pass. Happy they who survive it; happy they who 
die, if they die in faith.” Similarly in a letter to Willich, of 
December 1st: “If I look at things in the gross, I am tranquil 
again. The constitution of Germany was a thing which could 
not have been maintained; in the Prussian monarchy, too, there 
was much of a promiscuous, untenable nature, that has disap- 
peared; whether its germinant idea will be preserved, and how, 
must be determined by its own virtue. I am sure that Ger- 
many, the centre of Europe, will once more arise in beauteous 
shape,—but when—and whether only after far harder trials, 
and after a long period of severe oppression, God knows. I 
fear naught except a dishonorable peace the while, which 
leaves an appearance, and nothing more than an appearance 
of national existence and freedom.”’ Hence he rejoiced in the 
firm and noble stand taken by the. king, in disdaining such a 
peace; and he expresses his joy in connection with the deep 
sense of his own losses, in a truly affecting manner, in a letter 
to Charlotte von Kathen, December 1st: “I was almost certain 
that the first battle would be lost; and I hence trembled with 
indignation, that the battle-field was not sought at a greater dis- 
tance; but the dreadful disorders which ensued and the universal 
panic—with a single illustrious exception—far surpassed any 
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idea I had formed. I was pleased only with the king, and with 
the fortitude he displayed. I hope, now that he has suffered the 
occupation of his capital and the surrender of his fortresses, 
without suing for peace, he will certainly not divide his fate from 
that of the rest of Europe. The times have arrived of which I 
wrote to you, and it may be, all that has as yet happened, is 
but the beginning. The struggle will have to take a deeper 
hold, if life and weal are to issue from this wide-spread desola- 
tion. To this pleasing hope I adhere, and death itself shall 
not rob me of it, if I should not survive to the fulfilment. At 
present, dear friend, I am placed in about as disagreeable cir- 
cumstances as possible; restricted to the pitiable, inactive life 
of a mere man of learning; suffering, indeed, the penury which 
seems attached to the lot of such; professor’s chair and pulpit 
gone; the University, in which such a delightful sphere of la- 
bors was opening before me, scattered in all directions, and, 
in fact, little hope left of its re-establishment, so long as our 
district remains in the hands of the enemy. For the great 
conqueror appears to have a hearty hatred of Halle, and if this 
has its origin in the conduct of our youth—refusing him any 
sign of joy, and indeed, scarcely of astonishment, their whole 
appearance betokening much rather the reverse—why I am de- 
cidedly pleased that it should be so. Just now, I believe, God 
is helping me again to the sphere of activity, without which, 
life would have lost all its value to me.” 

We need search no further to learn how clearly Schleierma- 
cher saw that the conqueror contended, not simply against the 
armies of Germany, but with quick perception, recognized more 
dangerous and far more odious enemies in German Protestant- 
ism, German philosophy, the teachers of German views and 
their principal seats, the German universities, and that, there- 
fore, circumstances might arise requiring martyrs from the 
learned as well as the military profession, among the former of 
which, he as a man not accustomed to put the light of his opi- 
nions under a bushel, would surely not be among the last. 
On the same first of December of the year of peril, a date so 
rich in letters, he writes to Willich: “‘Wapoleon hates Protes- 
tantism as he hates speculation; I believe my prophecy in the 
Discourses is not untrue. When it comes to pass, my friend, 
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then let us simply stand at our post and fear nothing. I wish 
I had wife and child that I might be behind no one in this 
event. I have preached twice during this period, twelve days 
ago and to-day; both times, as you can imagine, referring to 
the times and their indications, in my own way, and without 
reserve; and shortly before to Herz: “He (Napoleon) will 
certainly soon rage against Protestantism, and then it will be 
my lot to come forth in advance of many others. None can 
know what is in store for him in these times! There may be 
such things as martyrs, again, both for science and for reli- 
gion.” We see that it was just because danger threatened, 
that, with manly courage and German feeling, he persisted in 
remaining at his post while it was practicable to do so. 

As early as Nov. 4th, he writes to Reimer: “Should there 
be a peace soon, it is very unlikely that Halle will remain 
Prussian. If it becomes Saxon, the University will, in all pro- 
bability, go down, or if it is sustained, my remaining cannot 
be thought of, because the Lutheranism of Saxony is so strenu- 
ous. If it falls to some French prince, I could not remain, 
but as long as there was a corner of Prussia remaining, to that 
I should return.” Ten days later, to Herz: “I have already 
had a repetition, in a remote manner, of the invitation to Bre- 
men, but while there is a shadow of hope for the continuance 
of the University upon the foundations of the past, I shall give 
heed to nothing of a different nature. And more reluctantly 
than ever, would I separate from the king, to whom I earnestly 
long to address an encouraging word, in the misfortune which 
has befallen him and us, not, certainly, as the consequence of 
his own sins.” 

When, at length, Halle had ceased to be Prussian, and he 
was now settled in Berlin, he communicated to Charlotte von 
Kathen, the following; “I cherish but this purpose, to follow 
the fortunes of my immediate fatherland, Prussia, while it exists, 
and is not utterly unworthy of this preference. Should it 
quite succumb to misfortune, I am determined to seek the Ger- 
man fatherland, wherever a Protestant can live and Germans 
do govern. There I shall never be entirely without opportu- 
nity to follow my calling. This is the only comfort of such as 
are unable to bear arms. Ah! see that your boys grow up to 
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be right strong, right firm, courageous, with a taste for arms, 
amiable and pious.” 

On the 31st of December, he writes in explanation of his 
leaving Halle: ‘The new Westphalian Government, it is true, 
gives hope of a restoration, but I cannot acquiesce in this go- 
vernment, and I must live under a German rule, while ever there 
is one to be found. For I cannot countenance, even by my 
presence, the measures which are put in operation for the very 
purpose of destroying German taste and feeling. For the pre- 
ceding two months I had been sorely harassed in Hallé, and 
after the prayer for the king and queen of Westphalia was in- 
troduced into the service, it was impossible for me longer to oc- 
cupy the pulpit. In a word, I can have no enjoyment there in 
teaching; hence I have taken my final departure, and would 
have gone even if I had not entertained the lively conviction 
that a French Government cannot allow a German university 
to exist in peace.” 

Yet, amid all this grief, he does not lose his sense of the va- 
luable uses of such a period, and he therefore thus comforts the 
same friend in another place: “This time of distraction, how- 
ever, is, in various respects, of a character to promote union 
among those who belong together, and a time when every vir- 
tuous endowment and every power of love finds greater than 
usual opportunity for development.” 

‘“‘T cannot refrain,” says Baur, at this point, “from making use 
of the admirable letter which, on the 15th December, he wrote 
to Thil, as furnishing, in conclusion, a complete picture of the 
prevailing state of mind which, in that unhappy period, cha- 
racterized the noble man.” * 

‘“‘The times are evil, and it is hard to keep up one’s spirits; 
but one must learn to do it. I am acquainted with three little 
contrivances, and very cheap ones too, which are to the pur- 
pose. As to the fatherland, Germany, to look as far into the 
future as possible, for it is only in the distance that the clear 
and cheerful light can be seen; then, to contemplate the cala- 
mities which are transpiring around us, only in the mass, and 





* Vgl. Fr. Schleiermacher, die Darstellung der Idee eines sittlichen Gan- 
zen im Menschenleben anstrebend. Berlin, 1835, s., 82 f. 
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in reference to their general and well-known causes, without 
going too deeply into the specialities, for these are what chiefly 
distress and disgust us; and finally—do not laugh at the pre- 
scription—to allow eyes to the stomach for only a fortnight 
beforehand, else the greatest evil of all, the care of providing 
sustenance, will have to be borne. As to this last, I have some- 
what to boast of, for I have just rejected a reiterated call to 
Bremen, though I really have no prospect for above a fortnight 
for my stomach. But while our gallant king is so brave as not 
to make peace, I cannot abandon my chair, and am inclined to 
think that the stones must be made bread rather than that I 
should be driven to lend a hand in the destruction of Halle, or 
to cause the fatherland the least particle of pain. Such rude 
violence cannot continue long, and then every thing, even in 
its outward appearance, will come forth again more beautiful 
than before. The misfortune which has befallen us here, has 
something in it very comforting: if we look well into its causes, 
we shall find it due to nothing else, than that no one here has 
consented to debasement.” 

This disposition, which first operated to sustain him in dis- 
tress, afterwards led him to seek remedies for the distress. 
What he had once written to a friend, that for him there was 
no endurance possible, but a struggling one, that any other 
would be a despairing stupor, the immediately subsequent pe- 
riod furnished him the most abundant opportunity to verify. 
The glory with which Arndt has adorned the name of the he- 
roic Scharnhorst, the glory of being a man, 


Who, though the rage of devils filled the world, 
Never of the fatherland despaired, 


this glory the theologian Schleiermacher has won; he, too, be- 
longs, like that “ armorer of German freedom,” to the band of 
patriots who could not be discouraged: 


Who, in the stillness, had formed 
Horses and men, weapons and war. 


At the close of the year 1808, a few weeks after Stein had, 
at the instance of Napoleon, been compelled to resign his mi- 
nistry, a few days before the French Ambassador, Von St. 
Marsan, had delivered Napoleon’s order of outlawry, issued 
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December 16th, 1808, from the imperial camp of Madrid, 
against le nommé Stein, in consequence of which, the latter left 
Berlin as early as the 6th of January, Schleiermacher, in a 
letter to his wife, expresses his unshaken confidence in the fu- 
ture of the fatherland, in these words: “J can never bring my- 
self to the point of despatring of my country; I have too strong 
a faith; I know too well that it 1s an instrument and people 
chosen of God. It is possible that all our pains will be in vain, 
and that a time full of hardship and oppression is about to 
come upon us, but our country will soon come gloriously forth 
out of all.”’ 

Supported by such hopes, he co-operated boldly in the work 
of quiet renovation, then going forward. His glowing zeal, 
guided by the most penetrating judgment, his courage and his 
energy, his stanch and persistent demeanor, won for him a 
high degree of confidence on the part of his associates in the 
work. As early as the 18th of August, 1808, we find him in 
Halle, on a patriotic mission. He expresses himself upon the 
subject, to his wife, as follows: “I fear no danger; do you fear 
none. I amon no other road than that of my calling, and 
neither am I, nor are those who have the direction of my work 
in its particulars, lacking in moderation or foresight. It is an 
entirely honorable, blameless part I am performing, and what 
can there be nobler for me, than to be able to render assistance 
in the managing and bringing to pass that state of affairs on 
which depends the happiness of our life! Only may Heaven 
grant that things shall take such a course, that the execution 
of what has been determined upon, can really be undertaken; 
for it can only be done at all, under circumstances under which 
it is almost impossible for it to fail. And so, pray for me, 
that God may guide, and bless, and protect me, as J pray that 
he may keep you strong and of a good courage.” 

Eight days latter, (after the 25th of August,) he is in Ko- 
nigsberg, in the family of a friend, Wedeke, but intrusted with 
business matters, of which he dare say nothing, and which he 
must despatch, notwithstanding they consume very much of 
his time, in a manner to attract the least possible notice; mean- 
while he is in correspondence with the most important persons, 
upon whom rests the hope of the country. At first he expect- 
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ed to be absent only about two weeks, but it was only on the 
morning of September 80th, that he returned to Berlin. There 
| is a note appended to the collection of letters, which remarks, 
i that it can now no longer be made out what was the precise 
q connection of Schleiermacher with this movement. It is pro- 
bable it had something to do with the formation of the Tugend 
bund, (Virtue Society,) which is known to have taken place in 
Kénigsberg, in the summer of 1808, and which had its chief 
council there. . . . . Even during his stay in Kénigs- 
berg, his wife received his letters always after they had been 
cut open, and in the excitement arising from the conflict be- 
tween the French and German party, on account of the well- 
known letter of Stein, and its consequences, he probably acted 
in a manner to excite peculiar suspicion, and thus he had the 
honor, on the 27th of November, to be cited before Davoust. 
At the conclusion of a letter of this date, to his wife, he narrates 
the circumstances as follows: ‘‘I intended to tell you much 
more, but what happens? a carriage drives up, a French officer 
alights, comes up and asks me to go with him before Marshal 
Davoust. There are two others sitting in the vehicle; and the 
whole amounted to nothing beyond a discourse he held with us, 
to the effect that we were noted as hot-headed, and disturbers 
of the peace, and things of that sort. The whole thing was 
rather comical than otherwise. I had to act as interpreter for 
the rest, and I acted my part quite earnestly. Do not be 
frightened. It all amounts to nothing. The others were per- 
sons altogether unknown to me, certainly none of my friends; 
these lucky fellows are quite unknown to the government, and 
I have to thank a mere stupid rumor about my sermons for the 
honor.”’ 

This account does not betray any great terror on the part of 
the delinquent before his inquisitors; while, on their part, a de- 
gree of respect for him seems to have been felt, as they never 
again troubled him in a similar manner. 

In regard to the existing circumstances of the Prussian Go- 
vernment, he expresses himself shortly afterward: (Dec. 15th.) 
“There is much that weighs me down, not in my own imme- 
diate circumstances, but in the general position of affairs. Our 
good king has suffered himself to be surprised by a miserable 
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party, and to be led away to a step which thrusts every thing 
out of the safe course in which it had begun to move. There 
are, it is true, excellent men constantly at the head, but who 
knows how long they will be able to make helm, against the 
bad, who have again insnared the king; and thus it may hap- 
pen that our country will the second time be brought to the 
verge of ruin, unless the better sort attempt to save it by mea- 
sures which are always extremely uncertain. More fully than 
this I may not write you, even if I were confident of its entire 
security, but I cannot refrain from disclosing to you, in gene- 
ral, what lies so near‘to my heart. All my occupations are 
thrown into confusion, and must be constantly broken in upon, 
whether I will or not, to study the position of affairs and the 
possible remedies. The pulpit and the professor’s chair are 
the only places where I do, in any systematic manner, what 
belongs to them.” ‘ 

How correctly he estimated the meaning and design of Na- 
poleon’s decree of outlawry against Stein, at the very beginning, 
appears in the following extract, written January 26th, 1809: 
‘“‘ Stein’s persecution has not affected me; true, I had not cal- 
culated upon it, but when it came, it was as something known 
and expected to me. Only one thing gave me amazing amount 
of distress, that he should have gone off so hastily, which was 
not indeed necessary, (?) and that I did not at first get to see 
him. I have sent him my congratulations, for it was the great- 
est honor that could befall a private man to be counted an 
enemy of the great nation.” 

On the preceding New Year’s day, Stein had read Schleier- 
macher’s New Year’s Sermon: ‘On the things which men are 
to fear and which they are not to fear.’’ He recalled it to 
mind soon afterwards, as ‘“‘a very suitable preparation for the 
events which so quickly followed.” 

How must the man’s heart have expanded when, at the win- 
ter solstice of 1812, the sun which had arisen in the East as- 
cended in higher and still higher circles, and started into life 
the seeds which had been sown so faithfully, and with such 
trust in the divine favor! But alas, our collection furnishes us 
with no letters earlier than the month of May, 1813; but we 
know what a lively interest Schleiermacher took in the popu- 
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lar movement of the day, that he was nominated as one of the 
leading members for Berlin at the organization of the people 
for the national defence, that he was the joy and strength of 
the brave, a rod and a terror to the bad, his whole activity resting 
upon the sole foundation besides which none other can be laid, 
and all his words salted, purified and transfused by the still and 
sacred fire of the Gospel. It was only when Berlin itself, in 
May of that year, was apparently threatened, that he suffered 
himself to be disturbed, not for his own safety, but for that 
of his wife and child, whom he had, with other Berliners, sent 
into Silesia, but who, as it unexpectedly turned out, were ex- 
posed to the perils of war in that region. However, we owe 
to this two months’ separation, a series of deeply interesting 
letters which prove that Schleiermacher’s self-sacrificing and 
courageous temper was not broken in the least. Upon re- 
ceiving intelligence of two murderous, but indecisive battles, he 
writes to his wife, May 25, ‘not to allow herself to be dis- 
turbed by the multitude who regard everything in the most af- 
flictive light,”’ and he adds: “‘ We may venture anything that we 
will not lose our heads, in which case, everything will come out 
right at last;”’ and on the day before, upon hearing that the 
German legion had at length reached the Oder: “I have ere 
this cherished the wish that the legion, too, could use me for 
some purpose, and I would cheerfully go with them.” 

It could not fail to happen that the man who had taken such 
an active part in the patriotic rising, should, after the libera- 
tion of the country, become an object of suspicion to those who 
were intent upon nothing so much as to be rid of the spirits 
which had been summoned up at first, but which were gradually 
becoming intractable. As early as the 24th of July, 1813, he 
had made himself an object of dislike to the government, as the 
editor of “The Correspondent.”’ In regard to this matter, he 
writes to Reimer: “Schuckmann, who had a commission by 
order of the cabinet to reprimand me severely, and to threaten 
me in case of a repetition, with actual process, commenced 
grossly and wildly with an accusation of high treason itself, 
but concluded with the repeated assurance that he regarded me 
as a man who had the most upright intentions towards his 
country, and with an unrestrained conversation upon the pro- 
VOL. IX.—17 
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per limits to be assigned to the freedom of the press in the case 
of newspapers. My immoveable countenance, and the expla- 
nation of a misunderstanding in an old affair in which he be- 
lieved himself to have been personally assailed by me, produced 
the most instantaneous effect upon him. I have reserved to 
myself the right of a written defence; he will probably just 
put it among the records. I shall see to it that it becomes as 
widely known as possible.’ That the subsequent movement 
caused by that critical occurrence in the history of the re-ac- 
tion, the murder of Kotzebue, should enter into the matter of 
these confidential letters, is not to be wondered at. Schleier- 
macher’s opinion of Kotzebue is given plainly enough in a let- 
ter to his wife, as early as January 28, 1809: ‘Kotzebue is a 
base fellow. He has not the slightest idea of true morality, 
and even where he means to portray noble characters, he dis- 
figures them most abominably, and one is generally ashamed 
and angry with oneself when one allows himself to be touched 
by isolated situations, which here and there is the case with 
me, honest dog that lam!” In regard to his death, he thus 
expresses himself in a letter of April 23, 1819, to Henrietta 
Herz, at that time on a long journey with the family of Wil- 
liam von Humboldt in Italy; “With us everything is astonish- 
ingly quiet, with the exception of the dead Kotzebue. He 
stalks and blusters about at a prodigious rate, and if but a 
couple get into a quarrel, it is he that has set them on. Hence 
many are anxious in regard to the future existence of the Uni- 
versity.” The far-reaching consequences of this lamentable 
occurrence, and the disturbance which it created in the inmost 
affairs of the bravest and most cautious men, are still more 
clearly reflected in a letter of June 2, 1819, to Gass;* “Fur- 
thermore, the crisis is apparently taking a favorable turn for 
the Universities. The Lord Chancellor lately invited a num- 
ber of Professors, including Rector and Deans, to a great din- 
ner, and at the table proposed the health of the University. 
This was assuredly not without a design, and it must mean this 
much at least, that the University shall not be made account- 





* Comp. W. Gass. Schleiermacher’s Briefwechsel mit J. Chr. Gass, s. 174. 
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able for the murder of Kotzebue and other insane acts. No, 
this affair of Kotzebue’s was past all conception! But could 
you imagine that since that time Gneisenau seems to have 
thrown himself open to bad influences from every quarter? I 
leave it all go, and expect it all to come right again.” 

When political suspicions were, upon the whole, quieted, 
Schleiermacher had to undergo new vexations in the depart- 
ment of his theological labors, by reason of the determination 
with which he pressed his objections to the introduction of the 
agenda. On this subject he writes to Charlotte von Kathen, 
April 9, 1824: “I am in an embarrassing position outwardly, 
perhaps more so than ever. I have no longer anything to do 
with political strifes, but church matters must soon come to a 
decision, and if it is a violent one, it is inevitable that I shall 
be one of the first victims.” It is well known that after a time, 
Schleiermacher’s difficulty with the government was satisfac- 
torily arranged; in January, 1831, he received the order of the 
Red Eagle, third class; and if in reality it could only be an ho- 
nor to Schleiermacher in view of antecedent circumstances, 
that the decoration was not earlier bestowed upon a man whose 
fame had gone far beyond the boundaries of his own country, 
and who had contributed so largely to the fame of the Berlin 
University, yet it was not less honorable to the king that he 
could forget past disagreements, and could recognise the true 
value of the man. Schleiermacher’s letter of acknowledgment 
to the king, together with his declaration of opinion in relation 
to the political parties of that period, are documents masterly 
alike in their form as in the tone and temper which they re- 
veal. They are found in this collection of letters. Meanwhile, 
as late as July 17, 1827, we find Schleiermacher obliged to 
write to his wife, then absent in Karlsbad: “‘ And now, dearest 
Hetty, I would ask only one thing more, that is, not to address 
me, so that your letters.may not pass around by Prague or 
Vienna, but to direct to our Hetty, [Henrietta Herz?] without 
even mentioning my name in the address. In like manner I 
will always address F.” [the friend with whom his wife was 
staying in Karlsbad.] The year 1830 brought new political 
disorders. September 5, 1832, he writes to his wife, then at 
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Warmbrunn in Silesia: “To-day I had a long conversation on 
the street with A. v. H.,—it is not difficult to recognise the in- 
dividual indicated by these initials,—who, as an arch-liberal, is 
very indignant at the present condition of German affairs. I 
do not sympathize with him fully, yet I am not, on the other 
hand, so tranquil as our friend Eichhorn is. It often fills me 
with sadness to think that after all our noble attempts and high 
expectations, I must leave our German world in such an uncer- 
tain position when I depart, as most probably will be the case.” 
He cherished great hopes of the crown-prince, in regard to 
whom he wrote to his son at Aachen, but three months before 
his end. ‘I hope that in your next you will give us some ac- 
count of the reception of the crown-prince in Aachen. I re- 
joice greatly that his journey is such a triumphal progress. 
I cherish the very highest opinions and hopes in regard to him, 
and fear neither the aristocratic nor the pietistic leanings which 
the people ascribe to him.” 

In the view here given of Schleiermacher, it has been our 
object to let him speak for himself, so as to give an authentic 
image of the man on the basis of these letters. For about him, 
or rather about his doctrines and his writings, much has been 
spoken and written; and there has been so much discussion, 
pro and con, as to the construction to be put upon them, and 
as to what in them might and should have been otherwise, that 
the estimate formed of his character also, is, through partisan 
bias, a fluctuating one. But we still need, as we did, in a much 
higher degree, before the appearance of this precious collec- 
tion of letters, a representation of the man faithfully and truth- 
fully executed, even to the separate features, yet done by a 
friendly hand; for from such a work we may learn what he 
really was, and what, from his own peculiarities and from the 
position he occupied in his age, he could not but be; how, too, 
his teachings and his acts in turn proceeded from his own per- 
sonal being, as its thoroughly truthful and natural expression, 
The design is that one of the greatest spirits of our age should 
not merely be criticised, and then, perchance, condemned or 
applauded, but that he should be understood and explained by 
his own peculiar nature. And what a man must he have been, 
who, while he wrote simple letters on matters of the most inti- 
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mate personal nature—model letters too, inasmuch as they 
never depart from the tone of the liveliest individual inter- 
course—yet, at the same time, with the marvellous clearness of 
his intellect, casts the most surprising and significant light upon 
all the great spheres of human life, the family and science, the 
Church and the State, all because the liveliest interest in all 
the great questions of life had interwoven itself inseparably 
with his whole existence. A complete and life-like portraiture 
of this entire personal existence can be gained, by those who 
have not had the opportunity of personal intercourse with 
Schleiermacher himself, from this collection of letters. And it 
is a portrait well calculated to rectify the views of his oppo- 
nents, and at least to complete those of his friends and ad- 
mirers. 

This much cannot be questioned by the opponents of Schleier- 
macher, that he was an extraordinarily wise man; they had this, 
however, against him, that he seemed to them a “Schleier- 
macher,” [veil-maker,] who would not disclose his real senti- 
ments, and of whom they could not help feeling that, as Tho- 
luck expressed it, in dealing with him they had to deal with a 
man who would undertake to prove anything and everything. 
These opponents may now learn from Schleiermacher’s letters 
how this clear thinker united with his incomparable pre-eminence 
as a dialectician the most perfect honor, and how, instead of 
employing in his scientific pursuits a trifling play of empty ar- 
tifices, he rather sought, with the most earnest and incorrupti- 
ble love for the truth, to become perfectly clear on the subject 
in hand for himself, and at the same time to follow his calling, 
“to give a clearer expression to what was already in the thoughts 
of others;” how, too, in actual life, he united to the wisdom 
of the serpent, a heart devoid of falsehood, integrity of the 
most reliable character, and a steadfastness that could not be 
shaken. . 

In regard to the friends of Schleiermacher as we have de- 
scribed them above, many of these, tvo, limiting their view to 
the results of his labors as a writer, have found in Schleierma- 
cher only the great thinker, the acute man of learning, espe- 
‘cially the epoch-making theologian. And precisely the epoch- 
making theologian. For his mission was just this, to kindle 
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anew the interest of the cultivated classes in religion, which 
had died out, by his intellectual conception and representation: 
of it, and to give theologians a powerful impulse to revise their 
learned material, and to work it all over anew. As a perma- 
nent matter, his method could not give satisfaction, since it 
carried in itself very distinctly the marks of its origin in a time 
of unbelief, and proved itself incapable of doing scientific jus- 
tice to certain essential parts of the Christian faith, whereupon 
there were those who made haste, “ going in advance of Schleier- 
macher,”’ as they imagined, to supply the deficiencies by regis- 
tering at the proper place in his system the omitted matter. 
Yet in the case of a man who regarded it as his special 
calling, simply to give expression to what was already exist- 
ing in his own and others’ minds, who, it is to be particularly 
noticed, regarded articles of Christian faith as nothing’ more 
than the expression of the pious Christian’s state of mind, and 
propositions in systematic theology as simply so many attempts 
to give the highest degree of definiteness to the expression of 
inner experiences, who, in fine, regarded authorship as a piece- 
meal affair, and furnishing no sufficient opportunity by itself 
for the entire personal activity of a man of learning who sought 
to promote the interests of science,—in the case of such a man 
we are not at liberty to conclude that we have the complete 
reflection of his intellect in his scientific system and in his 
writing, while, on the contrary, he himself never found any- 
thing more in them than an imperfect attempt to set forth 
clearly what he found animating his own bosom; rather is it 
indispensably necessary to a just view of his teachings to con- 
template him in his personal aspects. Baumgarten Crusius 
once well said of Hegel, that he seemed to him always 
to possess too much manly German soundness, to have been 
capable of approving the consequence which many of his scho- 
lars have reached by playing with the principles of the system 
detached from the man himself, just as they would with the 
factors of a sum in arithmetic. So, too, may Schleiermacher’s 
teachings be justly judged, rightly understood, and corrected 
and completed in the spirit of their author if they shall be 
contemplated in connection with the personal character of 
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the man. And for this object his letters present a copious 
store of materials. He who has ready the old objection of 
Pantheism, against an easily misunderstood expression in his 
system, will be likely to withhold it when he sees how this dan- 
gerous Pantheist trusts, like a child, in his God, and not only 
prays to him himself, but very urgently needs the intercession 
of his friends besides, and particularly requests it of them. To 
whomsoever the Christology of Schleiermacher appears like 
the cautious dressing up of an abstract idea in the customary 
phrases of Christians, let him only see how it was, and continued 
to be, an inmost necessity to this exalted intellect to the last 
days of his earthly existence, to enjoy real living communion 
with his Redeemer in the believing use of the Sacrament. And 
if it does sometimes seem as if the rule of doctrine was not so 
much the Bible as the pious heart with its inner experiences, 
yet, on the other hand, in the customary assembling of his fa- 
mily every evening around the Holy Book for worship, we meet 
with proof of a profound reverence for the authority of the 
Scriptures. But especially beneficial was the influence of that 
child-like, pious feeling, which, originating in the house of his 
father, and receiving a fresh impulse among the Moravians, 
became not only the ‘‘maternal womb” from which issued his 
peculiar spiritual life, but accompanied him through his whole 
existence; to receive the kingdom of heaven as a little child, 
was a thing which the famous professor of theology had not 
unlearned. Under the influence of this feeling he ever after- 
wards gladly re-visited the beautiful services of the Moravian 
Church, and nothing was more detestable in his view, than that 
base “hierarchy of intelligence,” which, assigning religion to 
children and women and to the populace, sought to rear upon 
the basis of their sublime speculation, “‘a church for the 
learned,” whereas with him as with every true theologian, the 
inner experiences of the simple heart, the simple zéoz:¢, must 
form not only the basis but the continual corrective of the 
scientific yy@orc. The personal character of Schleiermacher, 
as it meets us in these letters, impressively admonishes us in- 
stead of “passing in advance of Schleiermacher,” which those 
beardless adepts in the mystery of the new “positive theology” 
find so uncommonly easy, much rather first to penetrate more 
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deeply the views of Schleiermacher, not with the purpose of 
adopting his system—he, who had no higher object, would have 
been esteemed a poor scholar by the master himself—nor yet 
with the view of understanding the system correctly, and of sup- 
plying its deficiencies in the spirit of the author, but more espe- 
cially to learn, in this age of conventional theology, which is 
truly no longer the handmaid of philosophy, but which rather 
slavishly conforms itself to the actual state of affairs, wrong as 
they often are,—to learn how to surrender oneself unreservedly 
to the subject, to strive unweariedly for clearness in one’s own 
views, and to attain incorruptible truthfulness and fidelity to- 
wards oneself—traits, by means of which, Schleiermacher was 
enabled to set forth the harmony between science and life, in a 
manner so masterly as to have few equals in the modern world. 

Thus from time to time to turn back to contemplate the men 
whose appearance has marked an epoch in some particular 
sphere of intellectual life, even if the results of their labors are 
open to amendment, has always a quickening, stimulating effect ; 
because the new principle, which it was their calling to pro- 
claim and vindicate, exists in its purest form in their own 
minds, and as they devote themselves to it with their whole 
spiritual energy, finds in them its most effective representation. 
An unprejudiced consideration of Schleiermacher’s character, 
not restricted to some speciality, ensures us these advantages 
in a high degree, for the reason that in his case every speciality 
stands in the liveliest connection with the collective organism 
of science, and with the whole of human life. Schleiermacher 
warns us as an antique character,—a phenomenon of a very 
peculiar sort in our age,—because, aside from other reasons, the 
expansion which the separate sciences have attained, forbids 
their followers applying themselves to other branches in a com- 
prehensive, understanding spirit, and uniting with their labors 
to accomplish something for science and for their fellow men, 
the aim, above all things, by the harmonious and thorough cul- 
ture of their own personal nature, themselves fo be and to be- 
come something. It is the lively susceptibility of Schleierma- 
cher’s nature, his clear-headedness enabling him to distinguish 
everywhere the essential from the non-essential, the reason of 
the thing lying at the bottom, from separate results and mere 
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symptoms, his surpassing power of intellect, which one would 
need, in order, to-day, to do as he did, instead of se rebus, sibi 
res subjungere, and to deserve the toast, in its best sense, with 
which he was greeted at the brilliant festival, in honor of 
his return from Sweden, September 28, 1833: “The thinker, 
the preacher, but especially the man!” And the advantages 
which belonged to this noble specimen of humanity in compari- 
son with the wisest of the Greeks, of whom otherwise Schleierma- 
cher so often reminds us, were the inward depth of the German 
feeling, and the warm life-breath of the Gospel of the redeem- 
ing love of God in Christ, which penetrated and irradiated his 
whole being. Starting from this sacred centre, he realized in 
his degree the apostolic declaration, “all is yours;’’ his influ- 
ence wherever he labored, and most deeply in the limited circle 
of his immediate associates, was purifying, confirming, quick- 
ening, being, in fact, directed to a steady, uninterrupted “‘con- 
flict with the unchristian powers and tendencies of the world 
to his last day.” 

Yes! if the nature of edification consists in establishing 
more and more firmly the entire being and life of man upon 
the foundation besides which none other can be laid, and if the 
representation of a man who has carried on this work of edifi- 
cation in himself, unceasingly and with blessed effect, must also 
work to edification, then it is permitted us to say that Schleier- 
macher’s letters make a truly edifying impression, edifying 
first in reference to the life they set forth in the sanctuary of 
the household, edifying in reference to the great affairs of the 
country with which they are occupied. It is a sad truth that 
many theologians are but too ready to allow themselves to 
be used, either consciously or unconsciously, as instruments of 
sustaining, not the everlasting foundations of civil society, but 
the base and selfish ends of a mere partisan interest in politics, 
and then to appeal to the secular arm for support in their in- 
dividual interests as a return. Here they may learn how the 
theologian should take part in questions pertaining to civil 
and national life, and how this participation may be a very 
earnest, animated, and energetic one, though the distinction of 
Church and State is preserved in its utmost purity: they may 
learn, too, how the really living Christian, as such, has a heart 
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for his fellow-citizens, and among us must be a good German, 
as on the contrary, a good German can scarcely be such without 
being a living Christian too. 

But it is time to bid adieu to our letters, and to express our 
thanks to the publisher, with the wish that others may soon 
follow, and particularly that an exhaustive biography of the 
great man may not be long delayed, who,—pardon the attempt 
to embrace in @ single expression the rich endowments of his 
peculiar nature,—starting from the centre of a personal charac- 
ter of deep meaning, harmoniously trained and cultivated, and 
enlightened by Christianity, attained an understanding and a 
mastery of the entire sphere of human knowledge and life, as no 
other person of the present century has done. 





ARTICLE IV. 
DUTIES OF OUR LAYMEN. 


BY A RULING ELDER.* 


‘Occupy till I come,” was a commission given especially to 
certain male servants. Responsibility is indeed confined to no 
sex. Yet there are reasons why the highest duties and the 
largest behests should be laid onmen. To them belong health, 
will, courage, energy, activity, wealth, enterprize, intellect, 
opportunities,—nay the multiplicity of talents—beyond those 
that pertain, in general, to the other sex. That Christian 
women use their talents more wisely, and liberally, and usefully 
than men, is the more to their credit, and to the reproach of 
the male membership. It was said only of a woman, ‘She hath 
done what she could.” And, looking over all our communions, 
who does not see that they not only outnumber but outstrip, 
in all the religious employments appropriate to their sphere, 





* We depart from our usual rule in thus alluding to the author of this Article. 
A part of its peculiar force lies in the fact that it is a layman speaking to laymen. 
One of the most pressing needs, too, in our Church, is the giving to the 
Ruling Eldership its proper position, as a spiritual power.—EbirTors. 
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the activities of the other sex? Yet all this does not invalidate 
the position that the superior responsibilities and advantages 
for usefulness in the Christian life are with the laymen. 

To arouse, and direct, and sanctify these powers in behalf of 
the spread of Christ’s kingdom, would be a mission worthy of 
the highest genius and noblest intellect. Would that some 
great mind, of apostolic fervor and unwearied energy, could 
go abroad through our churches, and in behalf of this specialty, 
give an impulse, such as we have sometimes seen in some great 
reform—as when Edwards plead for Sabbath keeping; or 
Cornelius for ministerial education; or Beecher for temper- 
ance—an impulse that would quicken into newness of life the 
masses of inert, impassive lay membership, that lie like a dead 
weight everywhere through Christendom. 

There has been for many ages of Christian history, among 
laymen, a disposition, almost equivalent to a wilful purpose, to 
depute nearly all religious knowledge, and activity, and influ- 
ence to the ministry; making them the almost exclusive proxies 
of the Church. The grand battle pieces, in the Trojan wars, so 
thrillingly wrought out by the old blind bard, exhibit chiefly 
great warriors contending for the mastery; while the rank 
and file of the forces, the masses of military, all lie ignobly in 
the shadows of the picture; as if the tides of war all turned on 
the exploits of leaders. So we seem to have set up our clerical 
heroes, and expect them to do all the fighting of the Church 
militant. 

We might adduce from the history of the Church abundant 
proof, that in all its seasons of prosperity, whether in particular 
or in general revivals of religion, the services of the lay mem- 
bership have been largely required and freely given. From 
the days when the brethren who, “scattered abroad, went 
everywhere preaching the word,” down to the successes of the 
Gospel in our own country and in Great Britain, yet fresh and 
fragrant in our memories, the Christian brotherhood have been 
zealous and efficient workers. Could the lay energies which 
were brought into exercise two years ago, be sustained, and 
still further quickened, and be diffused all over Christendom, 
how would the aridity and unsightliness and barrenness of our 
Churches be changed into verdure, and beauty, and fertility! 
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Does not the parable of the sower, in the relation of the sot. 
to the seed, elucidate a fact apt to be overlooked? It is this, 
that the responsibility for the failure of the truth to exert a 
saving power, lies, to a large extent, with the pews, rather than 
the pulpit. The parable intimates, what is observation and 
experience, that most of the seed is fruitless; and the censures, 
direct or implied, that lie along its statements, do not fall on the 
sower. And this suggests the question whether we do not habitu- 
ally hold the pulpit to too much responsibility for the want of 
success in preaching; thus unduly exonerating those who sit under 
its ministry from their delinquency in the premises? And how 
indeed shall the stones that encumber the soil be gathered 
away—how shall the thorns be extirpated, and the whole 
ground be put in condition for certain and profitable culture, 
but by the diligent and wise pains-taking of the Master’s la- 
borers? And how too shall the vacant places of the gospel 
feast, ready with all its abundance, and fitness, and pleasant- 
ness of food, be filled, if His servants go not forth and persuade 
and constrain the reluctant and unwilling and resisting needy 
ones into the guest chamber; and in all the courtesies and 
attentions and services of the feast, see that they are provided. 
with place and plenty? . 

Now, as indolence is not a virtue in common business, and 
the shirking of toils out of our own hands into those of others, 
are not generous in any department of secular life, much less 
are they so in the responsibilities and Jabors that belong to 
religion. And as there is no warrant in conscience, or com- 
mon sense, or manliness for the state of things complained of, 
so there is none in Scripture, that highest and supremest dictum 
of duty. While there are minute and specific directions, 
luminous and unmistakable, to guide the evangelist and pastor— 
the “doctrine, reproof, correction, and instruction in righteous- 
ness,” that every where adorn the word of God, are simply 
that the lay mind, universal, of the Church, might be “ thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works.” The Church, the Church— 
not the ministry apart from the Church, in any sense—is 
spoken of as “the salt of the earth;” ‘the light of the world;” 
“the pillar and ground of the truth ;” as ‘ good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ; “obedient children ;” as those that “strive for the 
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mastery;” “runners in the race set before us;’’ “ good and 
faithful servants;” ‘‘branches that bring forth much fruit.” 
Scripture seems to have almost exhausted the vocabulary of 
injunction and illustration in regard to the responsibilities of 
the Christian brotherhood. Blessed indeed are “those servants, 
whom when the Lord cometh he shall find so doing;” while 
doubly condemned will he be, who wearing Christ’s livery, in 
indolent enjoyment, will say, ‘‘ My Lord delayeth his coming;” 
but who “shall come in a day when he looketh not for him, 
and appoint him his portion with the hypocrites.” 
True piety is a working principle. Its idea is expressed in 
the parable of the leaven. Active, deliberate, constant, un- 
wearied, pervasive, increasing—always approximating the 
complete. Or like the growth of the body—development in 
every direction, outward as well as inward, even to the “ mea- 
sure of the stature of the fulness of the perfect man in Christ 
Jesus.” Nor should it be a few of the lay brethren doing this 
work. All the diversified talent of the body of Christians 
should be invoked. Some have wisdom in counsel; some have 
restless activity; some have power in their presence; some 
-have gifts of speech; some have influence by an ever fresh 
friendliness of spirit; some have a tact almost as marvellous 
as instinct; some have in their earnestness a passport to useful- 
ness; some have a natural authority, to which other minds 
yield themselves; some win by the magnetism of love; and all 
may attract, as does even the loadstone, in its quiet vis inertia, 
by ‘a life hid with Christ in God.” But as in military move- 
ments, it will not do to have men, who, in a panic, disorganized, 
may be scattered by the mere spectre of fear; so the Church 
militant must have such discipline and tactics, such appoint- 
ments and employments, that its soldiery, in all its grades, shall 
be doing the right work, at the right time, and in the right 
place. “ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do,” written on the 
palm of every man’s right hand! And all indolence and 
selfishness perpetually rebuked and kept at bay, by this word, 
“the Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister.” 
We proceed to discuss some points of lay duty, without being 
able to take up all that deserve our attention; and these only 
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relative ones. The wide field of private and personal obliga- 
tions we do not now propose to touch. 

1. “Then they that feared the Lord spake often one to 
another.” Whether this is a historical sketch by the prophet, 
describing some marvellous episode in the past of the Jewish 
Church; or an abrupt prophecy of an almost millenial condition 
of the incoming dispensation, does not certainly appear. Yet 
it affords us a topic of duty, rich in its aspects of beauty, and 
full of delightful Christian fruitage. We mean the social 
Christian life. An utterly unsocial Christianity would be a 
solecism—as much related to a true brotherhood as a sandy 
desert would be to “a field which the Lord hath blessed.” 
There is, of course, more or less of the exercise of the social 
principle in the Church; yet vastly less than is requisite. If 
we consider a supposed wise exercise of this duty in any given 
Church, how beautiful in its aspects, and how refreshing and 
wholesome in its results, would it appear! The refined minis- 
tering of their suavity unobtrusively to the uncultivated; the 
opulent “condescending to men of low estate;” the educated 
making the proper social contact with the uneducated; the 
spiritually-minded imparting their tone to those lying near the 
dubious border-line between the world and the Church—the 
superior everywhere levelling up the inferior ; the weak strength- 
ened; the wandering reclaimed; the uninformed taught; the 
timid encouraged; the worldly-minded spiritualized; the Church 
made more homogeneous—“‘ the whole body fitly joined together, 
and compacted by that which every joint supplieth, according 
to the effectual working in the measure of every part.” 

And not alone the exercise of the social principle on the 
Church, but also on the impenitent world. It is here that 
the delinquency of church members is most palpable. Among 
themselves there is professional character enough to give some 
savor of social Christian life. Necessity, habit, and choice, all 
conspire to some Christian intercourse; but, outside of this, 
our male membership is, in many cases, little better than nega- 
tive quantities in algebra; which, to the unmathematical eye, 
look like numbers; while the more there is of them, the less is 
the sum total. It is here, most signally and disastrously, for 
the spread of religion, that Christian activity is transferred by 
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our male constituency to the ministry; a proxy system which 
met, often and faithfully, to some extent, cannot be fulfilled— 
thus leaving a large measure of personal effort unaccomplished. 
The reserve of Christian men, in regard to religious matters, 
towards the irreligious, impresses the latter unfavorably both 
towards religion and the character of professors. Every other 
thing, in which men take an interest, they talk about; but this 
is ignored. ' If the heart be fully sensible of the value of piety 
to itself; if it have any appreciation of its value to others; if it 
have any generous promptings towards the spiritual well being 
of others; if it have any sense of their danger without it—then 
out of the abundance of such a heart the tongue will speak. 
In a sense, every man of God should be an evangelist. The 
impenitent, who are accustomed to hear the truth in our sanc- 
tuaries, will be likely to receive, with profit, its reiteration from 
the lips of friendship. And to that large number, everywhere, 
who live within the sound of the church-going bell, but who 
rarely cross church thresholds, how useful would be the discreet, 
faithful, and loving voice of Christian warning, invitation, en- 
treaty, and instruction! Coming from the unprofessional, it 
would enlist confidence, and disarm hostility. When the 
“bride” says “come,” many will respond to the call; and the 
waste places of empty pews will often be filled. 
In the ever-ripening harvest fields of the earth, many reapers 
should every where go forth “bringing their sheaves with 
them.” John, full of the love of Jesus, said “Behold the 
Lamb of God!’”’ “And the two disciples heard him speak and 
they followed Jesus;” “And one of the two findeth his own 
brother, Simon, and brought him to Jesus.” ‘Philip findeth 
Nathaniel, and saith unto him, We have found Him of whom 
Moses in the law did write, Jesus of Nazareth. Come and see.’”’ 
Even the woman of Samaria, in the newness of her knowledge 
of Christ, could run with alacrity among her fellow citizens, 
crying, ‘Come, see a man who told me all things that ever I 
did. Is not this the Christ?’ And if the testimony of such 
a one led many of the Samaritans to believe on him, are 
there not trophies of grace to be won from the enemy, for 
Christ, by those who have long tasted that the Lord is gracious? 
Who will go abroad, in the fulness of their experience, and in 
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the earnestness of their love, like David, saying, “ Come, all ye 
that fear the Lord, and I will tell you what he hath done for 
my soul?” 

2. Related to the foregoing topic, is a special field of duty 
for Christian workers,—the Sunday School. We may thank 
God that many laborers have gone into this vineyard; and, in 
its wholesome exercise, are gathering strength and wages and 
clusters of heavenly vintage. But still it may be said, “And 
he went out about the third hour, and found others standing 
idle in the market place.” To these we may say, “Go ye also 
into the vineyard.” _The value of the Sunday School as a 
helper to family training, and for a general awakening of the 
interest of the Church in the young; as a corrective of bad 
teaching in foolish and ungodly households; as a needful sup- 
plement to all other forms of instruction; as a means of 
grace resulting largely in the conversion of youth; as well as 
in its power of self-education in regard to teachers themselves, 
is not properly appreciated perhaps by many; and we are sure 
that multitudes of our laymen have a very inadequate sense of 
its importance. In neglecting this agency, they suffer a great 
duty to go by default; and are neglecting for themselves the 
food of those who “hunger and thirst after righteousness.” 

The large and liberal attention which is being given, espe- 
cially in populous places, to Mission Sunday Schools, is full of 
promise, both for the special life and growth of the Church 
exercised thereby, and for the well-being of those “ready to 
perish for lack of knowledge.” While these once sterile fields 
of labor are being opened for culture and are requiring a con- 
tinually increasing number of laborers, there are richer soils 
lying fallow, and ready to grow up with thorns and briers. 
We mean the youth of our congregations, and in society around 
us, who are reaching or have past their majority, and who have 
deserted the Sunday Schools. There is no good reason, but 
the contrary, why these should not be retained there, in Bible 
classes. The success of the institution is imperfect without 
this result. To occupy this highest sphere of Sunday School 
duty, will demand the best talent of our Christian men. It is 
one that will do honor to themselves, cultivate their capacity 
for general usefulness to the Church and the world, and give 
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the institution a power to which it is entitled in the progress of 
the Church toward the millennial age. 

We cannot enlarge, as we would desire, on this subject, so 
full of urgency and utility; and may only thus briefly indicate 
our sense of its claims and advantages. A full discussion is 
indeed not so needful for it as for some others; being often 
enforced from the pulpit, and by the religious press; and also 
in associations and conventions of Sunday School teachers, now 
so frequently held; and from which we trust influences have 
gone forth, and from similar convocations may continue to 
issue, that will quicken the lay mind of all our churches into 
new, and more intelligent and holy activities for the success of 
this precious work. 

3. Duties sometimes have their own era. There is a fitness 
of time which requires certain things. At the present day 
there is a necessity for our laymen to be more denominational. 
Not sectarian; but as having more of the esprit du corps of 
their own church organization. Speaking to this point, we 
believe that the religious world is about to witness the rapid de- 
cline of co-operative Christianity. Its receipts in money in its 
different organizations, its numerical force, and its visible 
efficiency, may not have been impaired so far by denominational 
movements, but increased by the advancing religious spirit of 
the age. Yet it is obvious that causes are at work, which will 
tend to its abatement and decay. The present century has 
seen the birth of great national societies, which rapidly cul- 
minated to a high degree of efficiency; and almost as rapidly 
are likely to pass away. They were the natural outgrowth of 
Christian union; and many still on the stage of life fondly 
hoped that they were God’s way for making his Church one. 
But they now appear to have been only intended as a tempo- 
rary measure—concentrating the scattered energies of the 
leading wise men of various sects for the adoption of holy 
schemes of well-doing; and for the pervasion, from influential 
centres, of the outlying masses of Christian mind with a nobler 
tone of Christian endeavor; and also to reach in the only way 
then practicable, large sections of country occupied by a 
heterogeneous population. They have accomplished much; but 
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are likely to give way to the earnest, rigid and efficient de- 
nominationalism now rising up every where over our land. 
Some of us may live to be mourners at the obsequies of most 
of the national benevolent societies. They will probably find 
their sepulture, as they have had their cradle, within the pre- 
sent century. Perhaps the American Bible Society will keep 
its manhood unimpaired through the coming generations—the 
last relic of the modern form of co-operative Christianity. 

Lamenting, as many of us do, this change in the programme 
of Christian effort, we must accept it as a destiny. Almost all 
large-hearted minds come to this conclusion reluctantly. They 
are reconciled to it by various considerations. One is the fit- 
ness of different denominations, for different classes of minds. 
Again, the most thorough, persistent and efficient work can only 
be done through each man’s elected Church. He does not get 
his motive power strong enough anywhereelse. There is, also, a 
growing conviction that the oneness of the Church does not de- 
pend on an outward or visible unity in one, or in a very few 
denominations. 

In the economy of society, it would not be wise to have one 
dry goods-store, and one grocery, and one bank, and so on; to 
supply, on the community system, the wants of the public; 
but that the whole should be thrown open to competition, in or- 
der to the best and largest supply, and the most liberal accommo- 
dation. So may God wisely intend that independent and some- 
what rival religious organizations should supply gospel wants; 
and as competing merchants may live side by side, in amicable 
enterprise; so may the denominations, stimulated to the highest 
degree of religious activity, yet dwell together as brethren. In 
a word, let the Presbyterian become more and more a Presby- 
terian—and so through the inventory of Churches—each man 
cherishing his own pastor and local church, and giving his zeal 
and money and prayers for the enlargement -and success of the 
educational and publication and missionary schemes of his own 
denomination. 

We must, at least at present, accept the denominational ac- 
tion as the indication of God’s method. And if they are wise, 
our Jaymen will adapt themselves to this make-up of religious 
providence. ‘To this end let them cherish the historic life of 
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their own people. And what a noble and stimulating record it 
is! Having its well-spring in the beautiful simplicity and 
purity of the primitive Church—its stream broken, indeed, and 
intermitted along the ages; breaking forth afresh in the days 
of the Reformation; its waters of life growing wider and deeper 
and stronger—a life current at which the nations of the earth 
may drink and be refreshed, wash and be made clean—vwell 
may her séns cherish with an honest gratulation her noble 
memories! Look at her grand historic features! Of men: 
Calvin, Knox, Hampden, Hamilton, Chalmers. Of people: 
Genevan and Huguenot, English and Scotch, Irish and Ame- 
rican. Of “resistings unto blood:’’ Derry, Enniskillen, Boyne 
Water, Drumclog. Of principles: the love of knowledge, civil 
and religious liberty, and a pure Gospel; all permeating the 
nations with a new social, educational, governmental and re- 
ligious life. Of numbers: counted in all her church commu- 
nions, by the million; and stretching over the continents and the 
isles of the sea! 

But not alone this historic life should they cherish; but emi- 
nently, also, those forms of sound words,—doctrines set in or- 
der by the lights of theology—the creed of the Church, with- 
out which it would be asa rope of sand. Let every layman 
know intimately, as household words, what our Church believes, 
and be able to give a reason—and that best of all reasons, proof 
texts—for the faith that isin him. Every family should have 
its Confession of Faith: and there is no better place for it than, 
well-bound and in keeping with its companions, on the centre- 
table. We need not say that a thorough knowledge of the 
Shorter Catechism is needful for a sound Presbyterianism, 
An unwholesome neglect of this, we fear, obtains largely. 
Even after it has been learned in early youth, it is suffered, in 
a vast many instances, to fade out of the memory. It is, in- 
deed, strong meat; but only the more needful, as the aliment, 
intellectual and moral, of the current reading, is of such facti- 
tious and doubtful mixture. The vast va¥iety of side-dishes, 
dessert and pastries that constitute so much of the intellectual 
“bill of fare” of the times, makes it more expedient that this 
wholesome and nutritious dish should grace and bless the table! 
This terse, well-ordered, expressive, truthful and time-honored 
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little manual should be a vade-mecum with the old and young 
of our whole denomination. 

4, Another obligation of our laymen, of prime importance, is 
that of Christian benevolence. This is specially their duty. 
With few exceptions, the monied resources of the church are in 
their hands. They hold the key and keep the coffer. What 
each man should give should be determined by himself—but 
his giving should be according to his means—conscientious, sys- 
tematic, discriminating and generous. Ten per cent. of their 
revenue has been assumed by a number as their standard; 
though there are many whose resources will enable them greatly 
to exceed this. Yet this rate would, if universal, meet all the 
demands, in all their forms, on God’s treasury. Through all 
the grades of pecuniary ability, from small to great, from po- 
verty even to opulence, there is something, little or much, due 
to God’s cause, which cannot safely be withheld; and the pay- 
ment of which, we have divine testimony for saying, will bring 
its liberal reward. ‘There is that scattereth, and yet in- 
creaseth; there is that withholdeth more than is meet; but it 
tendeth to poverty.” Christian benevolence should surpass 
other forms of liberality; and among religious men it should, 
at least, keep pace with the generosity of worldly men, of equal 
pecuniary means, in regard to the special objects of liberality 
among the latter. They should seek familiarity with, and in- 
terest themselves in, all the forms of religious benevolence— 
particularly those that relate to our own denomination. Every- 
where in the Church it should be regarded as one of the tests 
of piety and a means of grace. Christian men should avail 
themselves also of the ready susceptibilities of their children 
for the nurture of this form of character; that the coming ge- 
neration may not fail, however the present one may, to attain 
the needful standard of liberality. 

Religious benevolence is one of the triple -powers of Chris- 
tianity. Liberal giving, diligent doing, and earnest praying, 
are the three great mstrumentalities of the Church, which the 
Spirit of God will bless, to the pulling down of the strongholds 
of evil, and the upbuilding of that kingdom, which is righteous- 
ness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. We cannot with- 
hold or dwarf this power of beneficence without dishonoring and 
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disordering and thwarting the play of the other two forces. 
Perhaps the one thing that is wanting now, as much as any 
other, is a grateful, self-denying, intelligent, loving spirit of be- 
nevolence. It is needed for the revenue it will bring to meet 
all the increasing wants of Christian progress; but it is wanted 
also for its work on our own souls; relaxing our selfishness; 
teaching us that the sweetest and best and holiest use of money 
is in making gifts to God’s cause; doing this out of a heart in 
sympathy with the mind of Christ—out of a heart that yearns 
over the good such gifts may do in a world made desolate by 
sin, and to souls crowding downward to death—out of a heart 
which trembles at the warnings of God against selfishness—out 
of a heart whose generous impulses are but the throbbings of a 
divine life from Him who has said, that with “such sacrifices he 
is well pleased.” 

What will it profit us, if superfluities load our tables; if fur- 
niture adorn our dwellings; if elegancies of dress deck our 
persons; if we lay up, in store, reserves for the future—what 
will it profit us if we have impoverished our souls by expendi- 
tures for comfort, or pleasure, or pride—and impoverished 
Christ in our withholdings? The self-denial by which we should 
have given—the holy love by which we should have given—the 
stimulus of sympathy by which we should have given—the sense 
of responsibility by which we should have given,—would have 
been means of grace worth more to us, in the true enjoyment 
of life, in a conscience void of offence towards God and man, 
and in the gladness unspeakable of a soul at harmony with 
righteousness and peace in the Holy Ghost, than any earthly 
good that perishes with the using. 

5. We would further call the attention of our laymen fo the 
better support of the ministry. In a small minority of our 
churches an adequate provision for this object is generously 
made. But in the large majority, the compensation is far be- 
low the average emoluments of educated and of business men; 
unworthy of their moral worth and services # and unworthy, too, 
of those to whom they minister. 

This state of things is one cause of the decline in candidates 
for ministerial education. It is a generally conceded thing 
that a minister’s life is merely a starveling business! And 
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thus insensibly it is lowered in the esteem of Christian parents; 
and through them, in their children. It may be said that if 
there were a high standard of piety among Christian young 
men, they would, in the spirit of self-denial, throw themselves 
into the work of the ministry. But the stream will not rise 
higher than the fountain. If there be not in the body of Chris- 
tians a self-denying and generous spirit, there will not be such 
in any class of it, and especially in our young men, who have 
all the world before them where to choose; so that it will not 
do to reproach them for a defect which is measurably the re- 
sult of our own deficiency. 

The law of compensation for ministerial service is one that 
would hardly seem necessary to require enforcement. Pre- 
cluded as clergymen are from those worldly pursuits by which 
others seek emoluments and fortune; exercising a profession 
which would seem to bring them closely in contact with the ge- 
nerous sympathies of the people; performing public duties of 
the highest value—one would think that the risks were that 
the “‘mammon of unrighteousness” would be in the excess ra- 
ther than in the minimum. But we need not say how palpably 
otherwise it is. The cry comes up from all denominations that 
the ministry are not adequately sustained. Paul wrote some 
things “hard to be understood:” but his sayings in 1 Cor. 9: 
7—14, are not in that category. Will our brethren turn to 
them and ponder them? There is a finish and beauty and ful- 
ness in the passage which makes it like “apples of gold in 
pictures of silver.”’ Rhetoric and logic in strength and beauty 
interlacing each other; and the whole enforced with a precept 
as pointed and urgent and obligatory as any in the decalogue: 
‘‘Even so hath the Lord ordained, that they who preach the 
Gospel should live of the Gospel.” 

6. The Christian man has, in his business, a power which is 
either a detriment or a blessing, according to his use of it. If 
it be exercised by any palpable selfishness, cunning, greed, un- 
scrupulousness, dissegard of the rights and comforts of others, 
or worldly-mindedness in any of its forms, there will be a taint 
about his character, impairing his usefulness in all his religious 
undertakings. He may be tolerated in the machinery of the 
Church, out of the necessity for laborers; or in hopefulness that 
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grace will outgrow or extirpate these noxious weeds of character; 
or sometimes from less worthy motives. But there is always a 
moral malaria about any one wearing the livery of Christ, 
whose dealings with his fellow-men are not strictly upright, 
truthful, impartial, generous, humane, courteous, manly! On 
the other hand, a Christian can and ought to show in all the 
walks of life, that while he is not “slothful in business,” he is 
also “fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” Reason and expe- 
rience, as well as Scripture, teach us that it is not necessary to 
seek a cloister to escape temptation, and “to live soberly, right- 
eously and godly in this present world.” If religion be objec- 
tively related to God, it is also so towards men; and the com- 
mandments, though written, accordingly, on two tables, were 
but one decalogue. A majority of them, too, lie in the common 
functions of life, as these are connected with our fellow-crea- 
tures. We are, moreover, so constituted that the industry re- 
quisite for any lawful pursuit is as wholesome for the soul as it 
is for the body and mind. It is not hard to conceive of a Chris- 
tian man, moving in all the enterprises and activities of his vo- 
cation; touching, at all points of contact, the enterprises and 
activities of irreligious men; and so deporting himself that no 
credible impeachment of any of the moralities of life, shall lie 
against him. Nor is it any further stretch of the conception, 
to suppose such an one, with all his diligence and thrift, letting 
his light so shine before men, that they may see his good works 
and glorify their Father which is in heaven. ‘Brethren, what- 
soever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; if there be 
any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these things.”’ 

7. We may notice here briefly the important relations of the 
Christian man in the family. As a husband, father, master, 
brother or son, his position involves great responsibilities, 
largely affecting the religious weal of the domestic circle: and 
through that, it has world-wide issues. Christ has made the 
first of these relations the symbol of his union to “the bride, 
the Lamb’s wife.” The second is the emblem of God’s headship, 
as “our Father who art in heaven.” The next is guarded by 
a warning that we have a “Master in heaven.” The fourth is 
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shadowed forth in the comparison to Him that “sticketh closer 
than a brother.” And the last is touchingly exhibited in the 
privileges “of adoption, by which we cry Abba, Father.” No 
mind but the Infinite One which has given us these figures of 
speech, and almost countless precepts in his word, bearing on 
these obligations, can appreciate or express the ills which fol- 
low their default, or the blessings consequent on their fulfil- 
ment. To notice merely the influences that pertain to them 
would be beyond our present compass. We can only advert to 
the subject in this summary way, in order to stir up the breth- 
ren “by way of remembrance.” 

8. Any discussion of the duties appertaining to our male 
membership would be very incomplete without enjoining on 
them the obligation to social and public prayer. In many of 
our churches the power of laymen is only partially developed 
in this direction. There are many, whose piety and fitness for 
this exercise are unquestionable, who are relying supinely on 
those brethren, who have more zeal, or courage, or sense of duty 
than they have in this matter. It is not a question of intellec- 
tual capacity; for often we find that the educated church mem- 
bers, and those who are ready of utterance in business affairs, 
ignore this duty; while others less apt of speech and mental 
qualifications perform it. Taking our churches at large, per- 
haps not one-half the male members meet this reasonable re- 
quirement. They would find their profit every way init. It 
would contribute to the development of their religious know- 
ledge; to a higher elevation of their Christian character; to 
an enlargement of their religious zeal; to a deeper interest in 
souls; to more peace in believing and joy in the Holy Ghost; 
to more confidence among the Church at large in their profes- 
sion of piety. And then they would be partakers more than 
now, in the march, and the skirmishes, and victories of the 
church militant—not mere camp followers, but part of the sa- 
cramental host, which the “Captain of our salvation” is lead- 
ing forth, conquering and to conquer. 

9. A great many other topics might be discussed, but we 
can barely refer to them. One that would seem hardly need- 
ful to speak of is, a regular attendance at the church services, 
not merely on the Sabbath, but through the week. Looking 
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at the thin audiences of men at the latter, one would think that 
the apostle was speaking a sad prophecy for all time when he 
said: “Not forsaking the assembling of ourselves together, as 
the manner of some is!” 

We may adduce, also, a delinquency towards “the stranger 
that is within thy gates,” in the matter of offering him a seat 
in the house of God. Almost all of our readers who have tra- 
velled, have had painful experience of this lack of church hos- 
pitality, especially in cities; making them feel how homeless 
they are among brethren—strangers in the “household of 
faith.” If our men, not lacking in civility elsewhere, could 
realize how unsympathizing and ungracious and uncivil this 
neglect is, they would, we should think, utterly eschew the de- 
fault. | 

Many of our male members have, directly or indirectly, in 
their employ, a number of persons whose attendance at the 
sanctuary they could easily secure; to whom, indeed, a cour- 
teous invitation and a proper effort to accommodate them, would 
be received as a compliment; thus establishing a cordiality 
which would be found mutually conducive to the pecuniary in- 
terests of both parties; realizing thus that this, as well as all 
forms of godliness, “‘is profitable unto all things, having pro- 
mise of the life that now is, and of that which is to come.” 

“‘Given to hospitality.” Such is the curt and significant 
outline of a phase of character, given by the apostle, who had 
doubtless met, in his missionary wanderings, with some of the 
genus homo who give the “cold shoulder’’ to itinerant and vi- 
siting preachers; and thus he appreciated more keenly and de- 
scribed more vividly those who ministered to his wants, in his 
self-denying travels. We have plenty of lay-members who 
have well-furnished parlors, and comfortable beds, and abun- 
dant larders, to whom a prophet’s chamber is a myth—unless 
it may be at an irruption of a synod or presbytery, and then they 
receive it as another “‘ persecution of the saints.’”’ Our breth- 
ren will find it to their profit, in every respect, if they will 
cultivate this grace. “Lord, when saw we thee an hungered 
and fed thee, or thirsty and gave thee drink, or a stranger and 
took thee in?” “And the King shall answer, Inasmuch as 
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you have done it unto the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” 

We would bespeak from our brethren a deeper interest in 
the missionary enterprises of the day. All the details, espe- 
cially of those connected with our own Church, should command 
their attention. While our hearts have been perplexed and 
saddened, and sometimes alarmed, at the recent aspects of 
home missions among our people; yet we have an abiding con- 
viction that the ample and earnest discussion of the subject, 
which has occurred during the last few years, has done much 
to stir up the thoughts of our laymen to its nature, difficulties, 
requirements and prospects: so that we look confidently that, 
in the early future, we shall behold a great advance over even 
our most favored past history, in all that constitutes success. 
Our present relation to the foreign field, through our old and 
accredited and noble agency, is such as may well elicit, as it 
demands, our intelligent and hearty co-operation. Let this 
matter, in both its aspects, foreign and domestic, secure at the 
family altar, and in the missionary concert, the prayers of our 
male membership, as well as their liberal gifts. And thrice 
blessed are those Christian households, out of which go sons 
and daughters to build up the desolations of our land, or to 
carry the unsearchable riches of Christ to the heathen. 

10. This Article is not designed especially to attract the at- 
tention of our church officers; being intended to contribute 
something to arouse the Christian brotherhood of our people at 
large. Yet all that we have said has indeed more pertinency 
to them than to the body of our lay brethren. Without enter- 
ing into any discussion of the Scripture basis of the ruling el- 
dership, we may say that their position as office-bearers gives 
them advantages and involves responsibilities beyond others. 
Having been chosen by the Church to preserve its order and 
nurture its life, they have a sanction growing.out of the confi- 
dence thereby manifested and invested in them, which justifies 
and requires their special attention to every Christian duty, 
that is in any wise incumbent on others. 

We may notice here a common delinquency in the matter of 
representations of the Sessions in the church courts. This ad- 
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mirable and useful feature in our church polity is greatly da- 
maged by neglect in this particular. Presbyterial and synodi- 
cal records, almost everywhere, show a delinquency in this mat- 
ter quite marvellous and censurable. It would be an eminently 
healthy sign, in our Church, if this default were largely correct- 
ed. We would that our brethren in the eldership would make 
a special note of this. We speak frankly to them, in this mat- 
ter, and some others following; being of their number and ‘‘in 
the same condemnation.” Our absence from the ecclesiastical 
courts is a stigma; it is also a mischief to ourselves; and is a 
wrong done to the churches we should represent. ‘To the ex- 
tent of the delinquency it unpresbyterianizes those assemblies. 

Need we say that there is also a great default in the mem- 
bers of our Church Sessions, in regard to that watch and care 
over the flock, which will prevent wanderings, delinquencies 
and backslidings among the membership. Representing, as 
each eldership is presumed to represent, the highest style of 
piety in its particular church, called unsought by its communi- 
cants to their office bearing, and charged by God as overseers 
of the flock, they are in no sense arrogating powers, but meet- 
ing responsibilities, not to be evaded or transferred, while they 
pay this needful attention to the church. 

And in the exercise of discipline—sadly needful almost every- 
where—how little is done by our elders! The membership is 
often allowed to neglect, continuously, palpable duties; to en- 
gage in practices of a doubtful, inconsistent, and ultimately 
dangerous character; and sometimes to practise immoralities; 
without notice, warning, rebuke, or accountability. As we 
look over our churches, how many “‘branches”’ are not merely 
unfruitful, but visibly in the various states of blight, disease, 
decay and rottenness! A diligence, far below the true stan- 
dard of official duty, ought to prevent or remedy these sad im- 
pairments of the beauty and fruitfulness of the Church. What 
may we suppose would be the dealing of our blessed Saviour, 
if he were again in the earth walking among the vines of Zion? 
‘“‘Every branch in me that beareth not fruit he taketh away: 
and every branch that beareth fruit, he purgeth it, that it may 
bring forth more fruit.” 

_ There is still a higher and holier and happier duty pertain- 
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ing to these office-bearers. It is that they “feed the Church 
of God which he hath purchased with his own blood.” Not 
that they have the prerogative of public teaching and preach- 
ing. Yet there may be an informal exercise in public of the 
‘‘ gift of speech,” that by proper culture, and on suitable occa- 
sions, may be used to great advantage. The common sense 
things of piety, said by common sense men, have often a di- 
rectness and influence on incidental occasions, which mere theo- 
logical and official speech may fail to accomplish. There ought 
to be more use made of this privilege of talk. We are sure it 
is not going to be abused; and therefore may exhort the bre- 
thren with the more urgency to “speak often one to another.”’ 

There is a large measure of usefulness in this gift open to 
our elders in religious visitings through the congregation. They 
should aim at a thorough knowledge of the individual religious 
character of the people; and at a cultivation of their own powers, 
by reading, reflection and prayer for this object. In no other 
way can they learn fully the condition and wants of their 
church. At the same time all their own gifts of piety will be 
enhanced; and the religious well-being of the entire body be 
cultivated. Will not brethren be encouraged by the specific 
and glorious promise made to the fulfilment of this duty? ‘And 
they shall be mine, saith the Lord of hosts, in that day when 
I make up my jewels.” 

The office of a Sunday School teacher falls in this preroga- 
tive of the eldership. To a large extent, we believe they ex- 
ercise it. Yet, looking over our churches, are there not many 
well qualified by education, experience, talent, and piety who 
are neglecting it—many of them making the excuse of week- 
day toils and advancing years; and devolving on the young 
and inexperienced, duties which they themselves are better fit- 
ted to perform? ‘Brethren, these things ought not so to be.” 

There are many other considerations pertaining to this part 
of our subject—but we cannot, for want of space, treat of them. 
We would refer this class of our readers to the tract issued by 
our Publication Committee, entitled “The Office of Ruling El- 
ders,” for a full and earnest and admirable discussion of the 
subject. It would be money well spent, if some one would see 
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to it that this brief treatise were put into the hands of all our 
eldership. 

We expressed, in the opening of this Article, the desire that 
some bold and brave and earnest spirit would present to the 
churches these duties and delinquencies. Yet this is a vain 
wish. But all that is practicable in the matter might be done 
by our several pastors, if they would but thoughtfully and dili- 
gently and affectionately and earnestly undertake it. Who 
like them, for instance, could evoke the social life of a church? 
And so through most of the inventory of lay duties. In some 
of our churches we find noble examples of this pastoral utility. 
But in how many is it wanting! Would that these honored 
servants of God could see their duty and privilege in this great 
necessity. They would find its results every way to their own 
advantage; and in regard to Zion, it would be said of her, 
‘‘Thou shalt be like a watered garden, and like a spring of 
water, whose waters fail not. Then shall thy light break forth 
as the morning, and thine health shall spring forth speedily. 
Thy righteousness shall go before thee: the glory of the Lord 
shall be thy rear-ward.” 

Finally, By the wants of those perishing for lack of know- 
ledge in heathen lands—by the countless waste places of our own 
country—by the ignorance and irreligion which lie around our 
homesteads—by an inefficient church-membership everywhere 
needing to be brought up to a higher tone of life and charac- 
ter—by the yearnings of our ministry for the counsel and co- 
operation of their laymen—by the damage done to their own 
souls in neglected duty—by the holy joys of diligent obedience 
—by the love of Christ constraining them—by the plaudit, 
“well done good and faithful servant’’—by that shining which 
shall be ‘‘as the brightness of the firmament, and as the stars 
forever and ever’’—we would plead with our male membership 
that in all the duties of toiling and giving and praying for 
the kingdom of Christ, they “quit themselves like MEN!” 
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ARTICLE V. 


THE NEW RULE OF THE AMERICAN HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY* 


That royal jester and buffoon—the second Charles of Eng- 
land—is said once to have gravely puzzled his courtiers by ask- 
ing them how they accounted for the fact that putting a fish into 
a vessel of water already filled to the brim, would not make it 
overflow. Various explanations were given, until at last it oc- 
curred to one of the company to put the fact so coolly assumed, 
to the test, when it was found that the supposed fact was no 
fact at all. Many a controversy lives and thrives through an 
almost utter oblivion of the real facts of the case, which are 
kept out of sight, sometimes with, and sometimes without de- 
sign. In our judgment, the time has come when the assumed 
grounds of those who defend the course of the Home Mission- 
ary Society towards the Presbyterian Church, should be brought 
to the test. We want to know the facts. 

The American Home Missionary Society had a Presbyte- 
rian paternity. This is a fact beyond question. The United 
Domestic Missionary Society, formed in 1821 by the union of 
two smaller societies sustained by Presbyterian and Reformed 
Dutch Churches in the city of New York, resolved itself in 
1826 into the American Home Missionary Society. Very little 
change was made except in the name itself. The same officers 
were still, for the most part, retained in their former posts. 
The life-members and directors of the former were life-mem- 





* Relations of the Presbyterian Church to the Work of Home Missions: Re- 
port of Assembly’s Commission of Investigation: Presented at Pittsburgh, May, 
1860. 

We make this comprehensive and able Report the text of our Article, but we 
have taken care to establish all our own positions by original investigation. 
Some points we have dwelt upon but lightly, because they are so fully discussed 
in this Report. 
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bers and directors of the latter, and all was the same except 
the enlargement in the plans and operations of the Society. 

But it is said that the idea of a national society, formed by 
a union of smaller societies, originated with Congregationalists 
in New England. It is ascribed to Dr. Porter, of Andover, 
and is said through him to have been brought to the attention 
of a body of Congregational ministers who met in convention 
at Boston, in December 1825, and by them to have been en- 
dorsed. But this very date destroys the claim. The idea was 
of earlier origin. Previous to the formation of the United Do- 
mestic Missionary Society in 1821, the Young Men’s Mission- 
ary Society of New York, decided that it was expedient “that 
there should be a general union and co-operation of existing 
Missionary Societies,” and that it was “desirable that a union 
should be formed between this Society and the New York Evan- 
gelical Missionary Society, as a step towards such general union 
and co-operation.” The idea was thus embodied in the very 
organization of the United Domestic Missionary Society, and 
was only more extensively realized in the organization of the 
American Home Missionary Society. Here is the fact. The 
A. H. M.S. had a Presbyterian paternity. We ground on this 
no claim to exclusive Presbyterian control, but we do say the 
Presbyterian originators of the Society might well be supposed 
to have understood its principles, and it is absurd to attribute 
to them the adoption of rules which would operate against the 
interests of their own denomination, or the rights of Presby- 
teries. If we find, therefore, in the operation of the Society, 
the adoption of rules or principles which have such a bearing, 
it is fair to assume that they are an innovation on the original 
plan. 

But it is claimed that Presbyterians surrendered some of 
their rights in the formation of the Society. Much is said of 
a compact between the two denominations. In the Report of 
the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society for 1856,* it is 
said: “The inauguration of a Committee on Church Extension 
is, in itself, an abandonment of the co-operative policy, just 
as far as the new scheme is carried out, for it is nothing less 
than to resume those denominational functions which Presby- 





* Copied into the columns of the “‘ Home Missionary.” 
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terians and Congregationalists alike mutually agreed to sur- 
render as a pre-requisite to co-operation at all.” 

But where is the record of such an agreement? How was 
it possible that it should be made by either denomination as 
such? In the Convention by which the organization of the 
Society was inaugurated in 1826, there were one hundred and 
twenty-nine persons, of whom twenty-seven only were Congre- 
gationalists of New England. Is it credible that a Convention 
so constituted would enter into a mutual agreement, “sur- 
rendering” the Constitutional rights and duties of the Presby- 
terian Church? They had no authority to do it. They would 
not stultify themselves by doing, or proposing to do, any such 
thing. 

And what power were the twenty-seven Congregationalists 
of New England, present in the Convention, warranted to ex- 
ercise? Let the Independent,—which seems to be the General 
Assembly of the Congregationalists—answer. In its issue of 
June 7, 1860, speaking of the Committee of Conference with 
Congregational bodies, proposed by the late General Assembly, 
it says: “The scheme of conference and adjustment is wholly 
impracticable; the General Associations do not represent the 
churches at all, and would not presume to act in such a matter, 
as if they were the organs of the churches in their several 
States.” Would the twenty-seven Congregational members of 
the Convention, which were not appointed by any Congrega- 
tional body to represent the churches, and who came on their 
own responsibility, at the invitation of the Executive Committee 
of the U. D. M. S.—would they venture to form a compact that 
was to bind the whole denomination? The idea is simply 
absurd. And as to Presbyterians, no Convention, without the 
sanction of a majority of the Presbyteries, and of the General 
Assembly itself, could bargain away the Constitutional rights 
and privileges of the denomination. 

The theory of a compact is therefore a mere nullity. The 
Convention might act for itself—individual members might 
pledge themselves, but it could not bind the churches, and 
plainly never did, or intended to do any such thing. From its 
own declarations, it is plain that the Society was formed ‘to 
bind churches,” not denominations. It had nothing to do 
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with Presbyteries, Associations, ecclesiastical bodies, or Con- 
ventions, outside of its own organization. It was to receive 
such sums as individuals, churches and auxiliaries saw fit to 
bestow, and to disburse them to ‘‘ feeble churches.” This was 
the theory of its constitution, and on this ground it might 
stand, independent of all large ecclesiastical bodies, while a 
needy congregation claimed its aid, or a solitary church, or a 
single individual chose to make it the channel of its charity. 

But the Society has seen fit to change its policy and inau- 
gurate newrules. It now demands the co-operation of l’resby- 
teries, Associations, and ecclesiastical bodies, as such, under 
penalty of withholding aid from all the churches under their 
care. Its rule, which we pronounce an innovation, requires all 
the churches of these bodies, a portion of which are aided by 
the Society, to contribute to its funds ‘to the full measure of 
their ability ;” and if any ef them venture to make a collection 
for home missionary objects, without passing them through the 
treasury of the Society, all the churches of the body are denied 
aid. 

Of the bearings of the rule, and its interference with the 
rights of Presbyteries, we shall speak hereafter. Our atten- 
tion is first directed to the fact that 2 isa new rule. It isnot 
to be supposed that a body of churches under the care of a 
Presbytery, are the less entitled to aid on account of the fact 
of their relation. Each has the same claim—if a feeble 
church—that if had before that relation existed. If the Pres- 
bytery see fit to appoint, for the mutual convenience of itself 
and the Society, a committee of missions from its own mem- 
bers, no right of any individual church is thereby surrendered. 
Nothing but an absolute lack of the requisite funds can justify 
the Society in withholding aid, if in other respects the applica- 
tion is unobjectionable. Each church—in a Society which 
assumes to know nothing of denominational sympathies or 
arrangements—has a right to stand on its own individual 
merits. If properly certified that it needs and deserves aid, 
the Society, whose professed aim is ‘to aid feeble churches,”’ 
can ask no more. It has no business to investigate Presby- 
terial relations; and any rule which assumes to do this, is an 
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innovation on the original policy and the constitutional prin- 
ciples of the Society. 

Is it said that the Presbytery with all its shurnhes, by ap- 
pointing a Committee on Missions, is thenceforth to be re- 
garded in the light of an auxiliary? Let it be granted. The 
vital question then is, What is the policy of the Society, and 
what its rules in dealing with auxiliaries? To answer this we 
turn to the early Reports of the Society, when its constitutional 
principles were clearly understood and plainly defined. Here 
we find it expressly stipulated that each auxiliary “is left to 
the independent and unembarrassed exercise of all its rights in 
the business of appropriating its own funds to the relief of the 
needy within its limits, while it secures to itself the additional 
advantage of directing other appropriations made by the pa- 
rent Society within the same bounds.” These stipulations, we 
are told, “will put it out of the power of the parent Society to 
contravene the wishes of those whose business it is to manage 
the affairs and guard the purity of the churches in the different 
sections of our country.” 

What broader or more complete vindication could the Alton 
Presbytery need of its right to appoint an exploring missionary 
within its own bounds? Plainly, if there is anywhere a cur- 
tailment of jurisdiction, it is on the part of the parent Society. 
The auxiliary Presbytery has absolute control within its 
limits—the right not only to appropriate its own funds, but the 
‘additional advantage of directing other appropriations, made 
by the parent Society, within the same bounds.”’ Is not that 
a new rule; is it not an obvious innovation, which sweeps all 

this away; and, asin the case of the Alton Presbytery, assumes 
to deny it the right to employ i in its own field an exploring 
missionary ? 

But our position is not sastslecil merely by the clearly enun- 
ciated principles of the early Reports. For many years it was 
the practice of the Society to aid churches under the care of 
Presbyteries that were auxiliary to the Board of Domestic 
Missions of the General Assembly. Plainly these churches did 
not all contribute “to the full extent of their ability’ to the 
treasury of the Society. They were giving to the Assembly’s 
Board, yet there was no rule to cut them off.. Not an instance 
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is on record of the application of sucharule. It did not exist. 
Yet the occasions for its application, if it did exist, were not 
wanting. They were remarkably abundant. Any one who 
has the necessary documents on ‘hand, can satisfy himself on 
this point. Year after year, churches continued to receive aid 
of the Society, after the Presbyteries with which they were con- 
nected had become formally and really auxiliary to the Presby- 
terian Board of Domestic Missions. The volunteer testimony 
of the (“Old School”) Editor of the St. Louis Presbyterian, the 
Rev. Dr. Van Court, given voluntarily, on his own personal 
knowledge of the facts, is scarcely necessary to show that the 
rule of the Society is an innovation. It was never heard of till 
the early principles of the Society were well nigh forgotten, 
and an emergency arose. where it was necessary to make an 
example in order to subdue the missionary enterprise of Pres- 
byteries to the control of the Society. 

If trouble, therefore, has grown out of the application of 
this rule, the authors of the rule are responsible for it. Alton 
Presbytery, in employing an exploring missionary, did no more 
than what it was clearly authorized to do by the distinctly 
enunciated rules of the early Reports. It may not be flattering 
to the consistency of the managers of the Society, to find their 
greatest difficulty in their own reports, but the fact is that they 
have introduced a new rule, and one which is in direct conflict 
with the entire previous policy of the Society. If a man turn 
his face from the sun, he should not complain of it as changing 
its position. 

1. We are now prepared to examine the New Rule of the 
Society in its various features and in its operation. Its first 
aspect toward those immediately affected, or in danger of being 
affected, is that of an engine of terror. It is doubtless meant 
to overawe and frighten, to subdue refractory Presbyteries, and 
bring them submissively under the Society’s control. It deals 
with the ecclesiastical body as a unit, visiting upon all the 
churches the sins—if such they are—of one. Here is imputa- 
tion of a kind against which we apprehend that even Princeton 
would be apt to utter an unqualified protest. The condition 
on which:a feeble church can have aid continued to it, is that 
of being responsible for the action of all the other churches of 
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the Presbytery, some of whom may feel, perhaps, as well quali- 
fied to appropriate their own funds to supply destitutions at 
their own door, as an organization a thousand miles away. If 
one or more of these churches fail to hand over contributions 
“to the full extent of their ability” to the Society’s treasury, 
and to this alone, the vengeance which they can afford to de- 
spise shall hover over the heads of the feebler organizations 
with which they are ecclesiastically connected. 

A system, with such features as this, is a system of terror. 
To say nothing now of the injustice which it involves, in pu- 
nishing the innocent for the guilty (?) it carries apprehension 
and unxiety to the hearts of those on whom the heaviest bur- 
den of pioneer evangelization rests. It fills them with gloomy 
fears of failure in their enterprise. It impresses them with the 
insecure tenure upon which, even amid their hard struggle, 
their scant but highly-prized privileges are held. Its effect 
cannot but be disheartening and disastrous. It tends to crush 
the feeble hopes of those, whom above all others, we would 
cherish with our warmest sympathies. 

We do not speak these words at random. We have abun- 
dant and conclusive evidence of the truth of what we affirm. 
Far beyond the local limits of Alton Presbytery, the influence 
of the example which the Society has made of that Presbytery, 
has been felt. We have been assured of cases where the feeble 
churches “tremble” with apprehension, lest some one of their 
favored neighbors should venture to add to their home mission- 
ary collection, some contribution for other objects of home ef- 
fort. Such is the bearing of the newrule. Those who framed 
it know best whether it was intended to be, what it has become, 
an engine of terror, in the very sphere that demands the warmest 
and kindest sympathy. If, unwittingly, they have beaten the 
ploughshare into the sword, the time has come when they should 
strive honestly and earnestly to undo their own work. 

2. Another feature of the rule which deserves to be noted, is 
its disruptive influence upon the Presbyterian Church. It is 
vain for the advocates of the Society to disavow any intention 
looking toward this result. If they have called into existence 
an engine which they are incompetent to manage, and which 
tends to objects they do not desire, they must still bear the re- 
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sponsibility. If feeble churches are punished for being in con- 
nection with a certain Presbytery, the tendency of the punish- 
ment is to drive them from it. With a noble and praiseworthy 
loyalty, they may see fit to retain their connection, but it is in 
spite of powerful influences brought to bear upon them by the 
operation of the new rule, driving them to secede. The issue 
is fairly stated, though perhaps with imprudent honesty, by the 
agent of the Society within the bounds of Schuyler Presbytery. 
“Tt is,” he says, “with ecclesiastical bodies as such, and not 
with individual churches, 7. ¢., as long as they continue as they 
are. If they change their relations, and identify themselves 
with a Presbytery or Association in full hearty co-operation with 
the Society, then will they be aided if necessary.” 

There is no mistaking the purport of this language. It means, 
“secede, withdraw, abandon the Presbytery, become Congrega- 
tional or Independent, and we will help.” It holds out a pre- 
mium to disorganization. It invites disruption. It tends to 
disintegrate the whole Church. 

3. Nor in considering the operation of the rule, should its 
bearing upon individual missionaries and churches, even those 
who have been steadfastly and honestly devoted to the Society, 
be overlooked. We have before us now, written evidence of 
its disastrous influence in this respect. The hardships of the 
pioneer pastor in the West are great enough at the best, but in 
repeated instances, they have been harshly aggravated by the 
operation of the new rule.* The amount upon which the mis- 
sionary had depended to eke out a scanty support has been 
withheld, and he has been forced to retain his post in constant 
danger of capitulating to starvation. And what it is for him 
to choose between abandoning his field, and subjecting himself 
to a self-denial almost too severe for endurance, is probably 
scarcely appreciated by those who framed the rule in the en- 
joyment of comfortable salaries or abundant means. 





* A minister who had labored for several years at the West, under the pa- 
tronage of the Society, recently remarked to us: ‘I never for a moment would 
have thought of going out under their patronage, if I had imagined there was 
a rule which made my support dependent on the course of other churches of 
the Presbytery.” The tendency of the rule is to keep Presbyterian ministers 
from entering the field at all under the patronage of the Society. 
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4, But the rule, moreover, is such that by the very terms of 
it, it is unequal and unjust. It discriminates against Presby- 
terians. ‘The issue,” we are told, ‘is with ecclesiastical bo- 
dies as such.”’ It is churches under the care of ‘ecclesiastical ”’ 
bodies that are required to contribute “to the full extent of 
their ability.” This can properly and strictly mean only Pres- 
byteries, for an Association, according to the Congregational 
vocabulary, is no ecelesiastical body. It is a voluntary associa- 
tion. It does not represent the churches, and does not assume 
to do it. The very theory of Congregationalism disowns all ec- 
clesiasticism except as resident in the individual church. Over 
and over again we have been told* “that Congregationalism is 
complete in a single church;” “no two of its churches are ec- 
clesiastically connected, or dependent on a higher tribunal.’ 
‘A single company of believers—that is the extent of the ec- 
clesiastical arena.” If any position is established beyond all 
question by the unanimous testimony of Congregationalists, it 
is that they recognise no such thing among them as an “eccle- 
siastical” body above or beside the individual local church. 

Here, then, is a rule, framed ostensibly for two denomina- 
tions, yet applicable only to one. If a dozen Congregational 
churches seemingly united in an Association, should chance, by 
the action of two or three contributing through other channels, 
to come under the comprehension of the rule which requires 
all the churches to contribute ‘‘to the full extent of their abi- 
lity,” and thus run the hazard of being cut off from aid, all that 
would be necessary to escape with impunity would be for them 
to drop the shadowy mask of ecclesiastical unity, which is all 
that “Association” means, and appeal for help on their own in- 
dividual merits. The rule could not touch them. It applies to 
“‘eeclesiastical bodies’’ only, and “the issue is with ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies as such.” 

But a Presbytery affords a fair target for this new artillery. 
The churches under its care are not merely loosely aggregated 
atoms. <A broadside directed at ranks of soldiers will tell bet- 
ter than when directed at solitary pedestrians scattered over a 
broad region, and scattering still more at the first alarm. The 





* Cong. Quarterly, I. 346. 
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new rule is adroitly framed to do execution among Presbyterian 
churches, but so as to be entirely inapplicable to Congregation- 
alists. On the Congregational ecclesiastical theory, it cannot 
reach them at all. To speak of the impartiality of the rule is 
simply an abuse of terms. 

5. But if unequal in the very forms of expression, it is not, 
and has never been impartially applied. Granting that an As- 
sociation 7s an “ecclesiastical body,” none has yet been dealt 
with after the style of Alton, Monroe and Schuyler Presby- 
teries. What is the reason of this? Are Congregationalists so 
immaculate in respect to the high crime and misdemeanor of 
not contributing ‘to the full extent of their ability,” solely to 
the treasury of the Society? He would be either a very bold 
or @ very ignorant man who would affirm it. Who has not 
heard of the American Missionury Association, with its home 
as well as foreign department, and in the former expending se- 
veral thousand dollars annually more than the Church Exten- 
sion Committee? Whence does this money come? Who are 
the “bolters”’ in this case? Congregationalists, almost to a 
man. Highteen or twenty thousand dollars annually are “ with- 
held” by Congregationalists from the Society, and “devoted to 
sectarian objects.” We do not question the right of the donors 
in this matter, to dispose as they please of their own funds, but 
why is nothing said of their proceedings, and of their violation 
of the rule of the Society? Is the Missionary Association of 
such moderate spirit and gentle demeanor, that the Society is 
constrained to spread over it the mantle of charity? Within 
its elliptic orbit we find the two foci of the most ultra-anti- 
slavery and the most intense Congregationalism. Is it, then, 
only incidentally denominational? It is certainly a very sin- 
gular accident, that among its one hundred home missionaries, 
only one name should be found in the Minutes of the General 
Assembly, and he, probably, a stated supply of a Congregational 
Church. But perhaps the eighteen or twenty thousand dollars 
expended in this denominational work, do not come in any con- 
siderable measure from churches in Associations aided by the 
Society. On this point we appeal to the monthly reports of 
the organ of the Missionary Association for some years past. 
Here we find hundreds and thousands of dollars contributed, 
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and systematically, by Associated Congregational churches. 
It is true it is somewhat difficult—for the Congregational Year 
Book consistently enough makes no report except of individual 
churches—to find to what Associations the churches belong, 
but we have ventured to grapple with the difficulty, and in nu- 
merous instances, with rich results. Indeed we are quite well 
satisfied, from our own investigations, of the general accuracy 
of the statement which appeared some time since, from the pen 
of a correspondent, in the columns of the Boston Recorder, to 
the effect, that ‘“‘not in one single Association in Illinois have 
the churches been giving to the A. H. M. 8. according ‘to the 
full measure of their ability’ for ten years past; on the other 
hand, they have been giving more than one-half their money to 
another Society antagonistic to the A. H. M. 8.” 

The Illinois Auxiliary of the Missionary Association is en- 
gineered and manned by the Congregational State Association. 
Its last meeting was held in the same place, and on the same 
day, and was conducted by the same. men, as the State Associa- 
tion. The cause of the former was heartily endorsed by the 
latter, and commended to the liberality of the churches, full as 
heartily as the Home Missionary Society. Nineteen mission- 
aries, besides an exploring agent, were sustained within the 
bounds of the State by this ‘‘sectarian”’ organization, and at 
an expense several times exceeding the cost of the exploring 
missionaries of Alton Presbytery in the same State. Has any 
notice been taken of this? Has Congregational zeal for the 
Society taken the beam out of its own eye? What are we to 
think of the impartial application of a rule which would cut off 
more than half the Associations in several western States, and 
yet has never been employed except to strike down Presby- 
teries? Let some score or two of western Associations be cut off 
by the Society, and we shall begin to believe that it intends at 
least to be impartial. But till that time comes, credat Judeus 
Appella! 

6. But it is now time to consider what the new rule assumes. 
It takes it for granted, that the Society can do, is fully equipped 
for and capable of doing, all the home missionary work that 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians need to have done in the 
broad field of the West. It denies the necessity of the Church 
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Extension Committee, or of the system by either denomination 
of exploring missionaries. 

Now, in regard to this point, we prefer to summon witnesses 
from among those who will not be accused of partiality for Pres- 
byterianism. And we ask why it is that Congregationalists 
employ any other agency than that of the Society? Why do 
they patronize the Missionary Association, and grasp at the 
funds of the old Connecticut Missionary Society for denomina- 
tional uses? Evidently to promote and carry forward a work 
which the Society does not perform. Like Presbyterians, they 
find cities and large towns where they wish to plant Congrega- 
tional churches, which the rules of the Society will not allow 
it to aid. They secure the means, and do it—and glory in 
doing it.* But if the necessity exist for them, it exists also 
for Presbyterians, and they feel the need of some organization 
to meet exceptional cases, and frankly say so. They are not 
envious of the character of “ bolters,” as some Congregational- 
ists call their brethren who patronize the Missionary Associa- 
tion. They prefer a more open and manly course. Yet their 
Church Extension scheme is denounced by the Home Mission- 
ary as sectarian,” and the Congregational journals have taken 
up the phrase and echoed it back and forth all over the land. 

And as to the need of exploring missionaries, we will not 
quote Presbyterian authority. We call Congregationalists to 
the witness stand. Let them say whether the Society does or 
can do all the home missionary work that is needed at the 
West. A Kansas correspondent of the Congregationalist of 
Boston, in pleading for aid for denominational effort in that 
field—aid which the Society had refused to grant,—said: 
“People at the East cannot fully appreciate the need of such 
anagency. Nor can any description of our wants we may give, 
adequately present that necessity. . . . . . Churches of 
some kind will be organized in all the more important points, 
and the Congregational elements will fall into other bodies, un- 
less we take measures to organize Congregational Churches ‘in 
advance of all others!’ The Congregationalist adds signifi- 





* See report of the State Association, in a recent number of the Congregational 
Herald of Chicago. 
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cantly, and intelligently, no doubt, “we desire earnestly to se- 
cond the appeal.” 

Again, a writer in the Congregational Quarterly, (January, 
1860,) who has himself had experience as a missionary on the 
field, says: “There is a kind of missionary labor much needed 
in the West, which the A. H. M. S. does not perform. ... . 
In new countries the policy of the Society should be preceded 
by the labors of a few John the Baptists to prepare the way of 
the Lord.’ “It is impossible for the missionaries of the So- 
ciety to do this work to any greatextent. . . . . . We 
cannot perform this outside labor without detriment to our own 
fields. . . . We cannot wisely leave our people long enough 
to bestow upon these regions the amount of labor necessary to 
prepare the way for the organization of churches, and for per- 
manent missionaries. . . . The Society is doing little to 
secure the organization of new churches.” The plan which 
this writer proposes is identical with that of exploring mission- 
aries. Yet he says: “Every one acquainted with the organi- 
zation of the A. H. M. 8., knows that such a plan is impracti- 
cable. If these pioneer missionaries were Congregationalists, 
it would give Presbyterians occasion of complaint, and the re- 
verse if they were Presbyterians. . . . The ‘terms of 
union’ are such, that the first steps of the missionary work 
cannot be taken by the Society. It cannot reach those commu- 
nities most in need of the Gospel.” 

Here is the testimony of experience. We cheerfully accept 
and endorse it. It states facts which can no longer be blinked. 
There is a necessity, not to be branded by the term “secta- 
rian,” which demands that a work be done in fields like those 
of many of our western Presbyteries, which the Society does not 
and cannot perform. The new rule of the Society, in the face 
of overwhelming testimony, and constantly multiplying facts, 
denies this necessity. It says to both denominations: ‘Do 
nothing in the missionary field, except under our patronage 
and control. Give us the monopoly of the field. We will take 
the responsibility.” Such counsel from a priest at the confessional 
would be more appropriate than when addressed by fallible men 
to ministers and laymen who can best judge for what in their 
own immediate fields and spheres of effort God will hold them 
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responsible. The newrule of the Society is arrogant in its 
claims, dictatorial in tone, and false in its assumptions. 

7. Its operation once more, is to interfere with the rights 
and duties of Presbyteries, They are presumptively the best 
judges of the wants of their own field. They have the right, 
anterior and superior to all conventional compacts, to look after 
their own destitutions. This, moreover, is their duty. They 
cannot demit it, or put it out on contract, or execute it altoge- 
ther by proxy. Yet on the principles of the new rule, this is 
precisely what they are called to do. A Presbytery, by the 
very theory of its constitution, has the care of its churches and 
its own mission field. It meets and consults for the welfare of 
these. Yet the Society would relieve it of this duty by means 
of its agents, nursing for it its own children, and in fact claiming 
to be their mother. We have no disposition to surrender on 
such terms, the rights and duties inherent in our very organi- 
zation. If these are the “terms of union,” they are terms 
which we cannot accept. 

In fact, no more expeditious or effectual method could be de- 
vised to palsy the missionary energy of any ecclesiastical body, 
than just to take from it the supervision of its own mission field, 
and relieve it of the necessity of effort to supply its own desti- 
tutions. It can then meet to discuss forms of order, to engage 
in general debate, or pray for the world at large, but the in- 
spiring motives to missionary zeal, which are furnished in its 
own sphere, are withdrawn. Those themes which should bind its 
membership together in common effort, which should link them 
together with the strongest sympathies of common concern for 
the great interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom, do not come le- 
gitimately before them. A Society a thousand miles away, has 
told them that they need not trouble themselves with the wants 
of their field or the needs of their feeble and pastorless churches. 
Its rule sounds virtually in their ears the peremptory mandate 
with which Cromwell dismissed the Rump Parliament, and the 
proper legitimate business of the Presbytery is taken almost en- 
tirely out of its hands. What sort of an influence will such a 
state of things exert upon our ecclesiastical bodies? 

8. We are now prepared to consider the new rule as to the 
extent of its real bearings and application. And here again 
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we appeal to Congregational authority. We might say that 
the rule logically and consistently applied, cut off not only 
every Presbytery in the land whose churches contribute to the 
Church Extension cause, but the entire Presbyterian Church, 
and this might be charged to the account of our prejudices. 
How, then, do Congregationalists interpret the rule? Let the 
State Associations of Illinois and Iowa answer. The first of 
these, at its late meeting, called upon the Society to pursue a 
bold, prompt and logical course in the application of the rule 
to the excision of our whole Church, and its organ, the Congre- 
gational Herald, some months previous, declared that it could 
see no other course for the Society to take, unless the Church 
Extension scheme were abandoned by Presbyterians. ‘The As- 
sociation of Michigan—if we recollect right—endorsed, also, 
this application of the rule. 

Doubtless they have given the correct view of the bearing of 
the rule. It does actually cut off, if logically and consistently 
carried out, the entire Presbyterian, as well as a large por- 
tion of the Congregational Church. It applies to a Gene- 
ral Assembly as well as a Presbytery or Synod, and it needs 
but a stroke of the pen to make it as effectual in the one case 
as in the other. 

It is true, indeed, that the spectacle presented by these vo- 
lunteer interpreters of the law—transgressors of it themselves 
far beyond the measure of their accused brethren—is not very 
edifying. Suppose their view that the New Rule is legitimate, 
to be correct, and we have a criminal turning State’s evidence 
against his accomplice, or rather a prisoner leaping from the dock 
into the post of the prosecuting attorney, and bearing down 
with the most disinterested severity upon one guilty, to some 
extent, of the crime for which he had been himself arraigned. 
It is surprising that a pure and simple love of truth should have 
led the State Association of Illinois, with the Missionary Asso- 
ciation uader one arm, and the Society under the other, to vo- 
lunteer not only to inform against Presbyterians for Church 
Extension, but to have adjusted all the necessary machinery,— 
the interpretation of the rule,—so that the exscinding process 
may realize for the whole Presbyterian Church the benevolent 
wish of Nero in respect to the necks of his Roman subjects. 
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The explanation, however, may perhaps be suggested by the 
lines of M‘Fingal: 
‘*No man e’er felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law;” 


for as yet the State and local Associations have not experienced 
the choking process of the Society’s halter. Still we must ac- 
cept the Congregational interpretation of the rule. Logically 
considered, it cuts off every church in connection with the Ge- 
neral Assembly. With such a fact before us, it is superfluous 
to ask whether the Presbyterian founders of the Society ever 
intended to frame such a rule, or contemplated the possibility 
of such gross injustice. 

9. But the results of the rule have not thus far been of a 
kind to offset the objectionable features of the principle which 
it involves, or to commend it to the favor of Presbyterians. 
They have, indeed, demonstrated conclusively the absolute ne- 
cessity of the scheme of Church Extension which some of the 
Congregational journals have been specially clamorous that our 
General Assembly should abandon. They have satisfied the 
most incredulous that we should be recreant to duty, if we made 
no provision for our destitute fields beyond what the Home 
Missionary Society affords. But they have produced this con- 
viction by a method open to grave exception. In the course of 
a few years we have had thrown upon our hands, a mission 
field abandoned by the Society, which in extent is equal almost 
to an empire. We do not here enter into the question of the 
causes which have resulted in leaving our feeble churches and 
pioneer laborers in the State of Missouri without aid from the 
Society, but this State, which offers to our denomination a most 
important field, and which is peculiarly inviting to the enter- 
prise of a Church occupying the position of our own, embraces 
an area of 67,880 square miles, or more than two thousand 
more than the entire area of all the New England States. 
Nor is this all. The twenty counties in southern Illinois, which 
constitute the field of Alton Presbytery, cover an area of 
some 10,000 square miles, or more than twice that of the 
State of Connecticut, while the Presbyteries of Schuyler and 
Monroe, swell the extent of the aggregate field from which 
the Society has withdrawn all aid to Presbyterian missionaries, 
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to something more than 80,000 square miles, or over two-thirds 
the area of all the middle States of the Union! 

Who, for a moment, could justify the Presbyterian Church 
in disregarding the urgent claims of this vast region, to say 
nothing now of the need of special effort in cities and large 
towns in which Presbyterian churches cannot receive aid from 
~ the Society, yet where it is most important that they should be 
established? Church Extension has become for us an absolute 
necessity. It can be abandoned only by endorsing the sen- 
timent of a Congregational journal, that our denomination has 
“no right to live.”’. But we are not yet ready for annihilation. 
We have not the disposition, nor do we believe that any law of 
justice or Christianity requires of us the disposition, to commit, 
as a denomination, the crime of felo de se. We apprehend 
that we are called of God not only to live, but to live and work, 
and to do our part in impressing our type of Christian senti- 
ment, doctrine and usage on the heart and conscience of the 
land. And to this end, we must look to these needs of out 
body which voluntary organizations outside of us cannot be ex- 
pected to regard with special sympathy. In spite of the odium 
which has been studiously heaped in unfriendly quarters upon 
the very term of Church Extension, we shall prosecute the 
work it indicates with such energies as we can command. We 
shall do it in no “sectarian” spirit. We shall do it out of no 
hostility to other agencies which are designed to extend the 
cause of our common Master. But we shall do it from the con- 
viction that loyalty to the Great Head of the Church will not 
allow us to abandon it or neglect a field which is peculiarly our 
own. Nor will it abate our zeal or energy of purpose that a pro- 
fessedly national Institution, designed “to aid feeble churches,” 
has seen fit to menace us in the prosecution of our work by the 
application of a rule which, logically considered, cuts off from 
aid every feeble church in our connection. 

10. We are fully aware that Congregationalists, and we doubt 
not honestly, take a different view of the matter. They have 
never yet had a fair opportunity to know the ground on which 
we stand. We have carefully noted the utterances of their 
journals and more elaborate periodicals on this subject, and we 
have never yet met with any statement of the case which could 
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afford them any clear idea of the real position occupied by our 
denomination. Indeed the most studious efforts have appa- 
rently been made to misrepresent us, and even the organ of 
the Society, that should have stood aloof from controversy be- 
tween two denominations co-operating in its support, has em- 
ployed language and introduced statements calculated to pre- 
sent to its numerous readers a false and prejudiced view of the 
case. . Although that organ is sustained annually at an expense 
of over $4000,* drawn from the common fund, it has been em- 
ployed to misrepresent the position of the Presbyterian Church, 
and has failed to correct the errors of which it has been con- 
victed. We have felt the wrong done us, and have sometimes, 
considering the source from which it came, been ready to ex- 
claim, more in sadness than in anger, Ht tu Brute! Of course, 
in such circumstances, and especially when the entire official 
influence of the Society has been studiously employed with Con- 
gregational Associations, to foster and strengthen Congrega- 
tional prejudice, it was not to be expected that outside of our 
own denomination, our real relation to the rules of the Society 
should be fairly understood. 

We say this in justice to our Congregational brethren, and 
in apology for them, but at the same time we maintain that 
they should have taken better means to inform themselves as 
to the merits of a controversy in which they have been called 

o take a part. With a unanimity that scarcely surprises us, 
they have felt that the Society was managed in their interest, 
and that all they had to do was simply to express their satis- 
faction with it. This they have done in no very measured terms, 
and with edifying frequency. ‘They have seemed to imagine 
that the only possible remedy for our grievances was to be 
found in our absolute withdrawal from a Society which was of 
Presbyterian parentage, and which we have loved with no com- 
mon affection. They have seemed to be oblivious of the fact 
that the rule itself of the Society of which we complain, is due 
in large part to their own increased denominational zeal, and 
that its more extended application is urged upon the managers 
of the Society by zealous Congregationalists, thus exscinding 
us utterly from the common heritage. 





* Above the amount of subscriptions. 
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In ascribing the origin of the new rule largely to this cause, 
we cannot be mistaken. The connection between them is too 
obvious to be denied. Fifty years ago, Connecticut, and we 
may say, New England Congregationalism, was strongly disposed 
to favor the Presbyterian system. The leading ministers of 
Massachusetts presented in the pages of the Panoplist (1814, 
1815) the most full and thorough exposure of the laxness and 
defects of Congregationalism which we have ever seen, a most 
elaborate commentary on the declaration of the elder Edwards 
that he had “‘long been out of conceit” of it. Dr. Woods and 
Andover—so we are told by Congregational authority *—held 
that it did not make much difference whether a man was a Pres- 
byterian or Congregationalist in New England, but that he 
ought to be a decided Presbyterian out of it. Any one who 
chooses to turn to Dr. Dwight’s sermon on Church Order, will 
perceive that he preferred a moderate Presbyterianism, as he 
had witnessed it in the General Assemblies of which he had 
been a member, to the more lax system which prevailed in his 
native State. The address of the General Association of Con- 
necticut to its churches in 1808 or 1809,+} written probably by 
Dr. Backus, presents not merely his individual views, but those 
of the body of Connecticut ministers, and a perusal of this 
will satisfy any one, of the honest preference which was felt by 
them for a system more approximating toward Presbyterianism. 

Such was the state of feeling which prevailed largely in New 
England for many years. It originated and sustained in good 
faith for a long time the celebrated Plan of Union. It aided 
essentially in the inauguration of the various benevolent insti- 
tutions dating from the first quarter of the present century. It 
sanctioned the formation of the Home Missionary Society on 
a basis free from all denominational bias. It transmitted in- 
fluences west of the Hudson which live and flourish yet, and 
which, we trust, will continue to prevail in the Presbyterian 
Church till the end of time. 

But with years there came a change. Dr. Rice noted it on 
his visit to Boston as early as 1830.{ He thought he saw the 





* The Independent. 


+ We have not the documents by us now, and cannot fix the year precisely. 
{ Life of Dr. Rice. 
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rise of a denominational feeling, which in some quarters was 
already becoming intense. Upon the division of the Presby- 
terian Church in 1837-38, it received a new impulse. The li- 
berality of feeling on the part of our Church encouraged it 
in the expectation of making conquest of us. Not long after- 
wards we heard the conviction to this effect expressed by a lead- 
ing Congregational pastor, whose influence is still powerful in 
the land, and for us it has been the key to his course ever since. 
Our Church has expected accessions from New England, and 
were prepared in the most liberal spirit to welcome them, and 
it was not particularly agreeable, when instead of these, they 
were met on the part of those for sympathy with whom they 
had suffered so much, with plans of invasion and inroads upon 
their own churches. Still they bore it patiently. Occasionally, 
and here and there from individuals, impatient words might be 
uttered, but they did not express the animus of the denomina- 
tion. As a body they were incredulous of any change in New 
England. They cherished the memory of better days. They 
re-called the sentiments of Woods and Morse and Dwight and 
the younger Edwards, and the fathers of the Plan of Union. 
It was therefore with strange surprise that they learned the 
proceedings of the Albany Convention in 1852, in abrogating 
that Plan, without so much as a previous conference or commu- 
nication with the General Assembly. ‘This event startled them 
by the evidence which it was intended to afford, that the co- 
operative denominations were two, and not one. It was the 
deliberate declaration of the great body of Congregationalists 
in the land, represented in the Convention, that the time had 
come to consider a dissolution of partnership, that Congrega- 
tionalists were henceforth—as they had a perfect right to do— 
to look after their own interests, and that Presbyterians also 
must look to theirs. 

But the latter even yet were slow to take the hint. It was, 
however, reflected and re-echoed in Congregational journals, 
till the deaf could hear. Congregational polity was glorified 
and Presbyterianism defamed. In the language of a writer in 
the Boston Congregationalist, not long since: ‘Within a few 
years, great efforts have been made to explain and commend 
the principles of Congregationalists as a denomination. This 
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has been a constant theme of discussion in religious pa- 
pers, magazines and periodicals.” This is only too true, and 
the result which was almost inevitable has followed. Congre- 
gationalists have been estranged from their Presbyterian bre- 
thren. There is scarce a meeting of an Association, or Con- 
vention, or even a Collation, at which occasion is not taken to 
represent the two co-operative denominations as having distinct 
and separate, if not hostile interests. The Congregational He- 
rald places Presbyterianism, as far as Church government is 
concerned, on the same platform with Episcopacy. In com- 
mon with other journals more moderate in tone, it insists that 
it were better that co-operation in home missions should cease. 
Responding to the sentiment of the Congregational Quarterly, 
“in the meantime we hope that it is becoming more evident 
that Congregationalism and Presbyterianism are two,” it says, 
‘“We sympathize with the hope. Wherever the field is wide 
enough for both, it is better that they should separate, doing 
their work in their own way. It was their common weakness 
and not their strength which led to their early co-operation in 
the missionary and education enterprises, and as each is grow- 
ing stronger and more self-reliant, the call for such co-operation 
is feebler.” 

In an address before the Congregational Union, some two or 
three years since, the speaker, with the general approval, and 
to the great satisfaction of most of his audience, took precisely 
the same ground. He thought that the scheme of co-operative 
effort ‘evinced only the wisdom and self-knowledge” to which 
the fathers had then “attained,” but that “experience had yet 
her lessons to give,” and that separation was fast becoming a 
necessity on the part of two polities which were in his view ra- 
dically diverse. 

In a similar strain, the authors of the report of the Educa- 
tion Society for 1858, no doubt measuring fully the meaning 
of their words, remark: ‘In the present state of the country, 
the two denominations can, without doubt, work with more vi- 
gor toward one great and common end—the promotion of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom—by separate action. It is, therefore, 
probably better that the transition period should be as brief as 
possible.” And again: “So far from making any objection to 
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this course, we think it better, all things considered, that the 
transfer should be final and complete. We think in view of 
the present condition of affairs in the two bodies, we shall work 
more efficiently if we work separately.” 

To the same purport, the Congregational Journal of New 
Hampshire says: ‘We go for a dissolution of the partnership 
between Congregationalists and New School Presbyterians, ra- 
ther than have the present state of things continue. . . . . 
It would be the end of strife. . . . It would be the means 
of extending the home missioary work in both denominations. 

. + Were all the various evangelical sects in this country 
to unite in one Society as the Congregationalists and New 
School Presbyterians have done for home missionary purposes, 
scarcely a more serious calamity could happen to Christianity 
as a living regenerating power. What we now witness in the 
workings of co-operation between only two uncongenial ele- 
ments, would be carried throughout the whole of our American 
Zion. No, let each build his own house in hisown way. .. . 

n this matter, experience has proved that division, not union, 
is strength.” 

In like manner the Congregational Quarterly seems to exult 
in the prospective separation of Congregationalists and Presby- 
terians in the home missionary work, and looks forward cheer- 
fully to the time when the organization of the Society will be 
left to the exclusive management and control of the former de- 
nomination. The Boston Recorder, commenting on the re- 
marks of the Quarterly, which it quotes, adds the expression of 
its conviction that the division “would not be delayed for a 
single hour,’’ were it not for the financial entanglements in the 
Society in which both denominations are involved. We have 
no doubt that these various journals and writers are honest in 
the expression of their convictions, and Congregationalists can- 
not complain if Presbyterians give them credit for meaning 
precisely what they say. 

The last General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church did 
give them such credit. They saw the hopelessness of every 
effort to produce any change in the policy of the Society so 
prejudicial to the prosperity of their churches. They sought in 
a Christian spirit, and by the adoption of a manly method of 
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proceeding, to reduce or remove the difficulties of which both 
denominations complain. They are not to be blamed for be- 
lieving what they have been told in the Congregational Quar- 
terly and elsewhere, that “both denominations are hampered 
by their union in the Society on the western field,” and that a 
dissolution of the co-operative policy was called for alike by 
the dictates of wisdom and the demands of Christianity. In 


‘this belief, they took measures for the appointment of Commit- 


tees from their own body and the New England Associations, 
with which they were in correspondence, for the purpose of a 
mutual conference which might consider and recommend what 
measures, if any, should be taken to relieve the present difficul- 
ties of the co-operative policy. Their action was based, not on 
fanciful representations, but on well-sustained facts. They sup- 
posed that Congregationalists,—complaining of Presbyterians 
on various grounds, and even individuals remarking on the as- 
sumed, but, as we are constrained from reliable testimony to 
believe, the untenable position that Presbyterians receive from 
the Society considerably more than they give—professing to 
favor separation and yet desirous to exercise and manifest a 
conciliatory spirit, would, if disposed to act in consistency with 
their own avowed sentiments, be prepared to meet them in con- 
sultation upon a problem of common interest to both denomi- 
nations, and prayerfully and kindly deliberate on the methods 
which, in the present juncture, might best promote the cause 
of their common Master. 

The manner in which their proposal was received by the 
New England Associations, is now a matter of history. Una- 
nimously did these decline the proposed conference. If Pres- 
byterians were dissatisfied, they might leave, but they should 
carry nothing with them,—no terms of compromise should be 
allowed—not even a hearing of their complaints should be per- 
mitted. One journal—perhaps with an imprudent frankness— 
went so far as to express the apprehension, that the ignorance 
of Congregationalists who might be appointed to the conference, 
might be such, in regard to the whole matter, as to endanger 
their being overmatched or convinced by their Presbyterian bre- 
thren. 

We must confess, that with these facts of the case before us, 
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comment is as difficult as it is an unnecessary task. The facts 
speak for themselves. The leading minds and journals of the 
Congregational denomination have been echoing and re-echoing 
the sentiment, that the two denominations must separate, that 
their polities are widely distinct, that their interests are sepa- 
rate, that separation is inevitable, and that it were better that 
it should not be long delayed; and now, when the aggrieved 
party simply asks for a mutual conference from Congregationai 
bodies with which it is in correspondence, in order that some- 
thing may be devised to remedy the difficulty, if possible, the 
request is refused, and they who talked of a partnership, and 
a compact effected by twenty-seven volunteer Congregational- 
ists and one hundred and two Presbyterians, the terms of which 
were to bind the two denominations thenceforth, start back with 
almost indignant surprise, exclaiming, as though it were pro- 
posed even to dissolve the Society, ‘*We have no power to do 
any thing in the case.” 

Can it be that the proposal was so far misunderstood? Can 
it be that it was imagined that the conference proposed was to 
displace the officers of the Society, or remould its constitution? 
We can scarcely believe it. The plan of the Assembly was no 
Jesuit scheme—no Trojan horse. In a courteous and Chris- 
tian spirit, it proposed what it had a perfect right to propose, 
and which it did not seem eminently courteous or Christian to 
reject. 

As the matter stands, Presbyterians feel that they have been 
wronged. The Society denies them redress, and even the Con- 
gregational bodies with which they correspond, refuse them the 
hearing which they had modestly asked. History will make 
up her verdict on this refusal. And she will not consult for 
this, Congregational surmise and suspicion, but the abundant 
and repeated testimony of her leaders and leading journals, 
that even an entire separation of the two denominations in 
their co-operative policy, is desirable and necessary to the 
highest ends of the Gospel evangelization of the land. 

There are several other points important to be considered 
in a full discussion of the subject, to a portion of which only 
we can now advert. The innovation of the Society upon its 
original and constitutional principles, has seriously affected, 
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and in some quarters, destroyed the confidence reposed hither- 
to in its management. Presbyterians, who have felt the injus- 
tice done them, cannot be expected henceforth heartily to co- 
operate with the Society. The misrepresentations which have 
gone abroad; which have been sanctioned, if not originated by 
the official organ of the Society, and which cannot well be cor- 
rected where the greatest apprehensions exist, have produced 
a degree of alienation between the two co-operative denomina- 
tions, which greatly aggravate the difficulties, if it does not 
entirely preclude the hope of any satisfactory adjustment. 
The tenacity with which the new rule is maintained and de- 
fended by the managers of the Society, seems to forbid any 
prospect—even if the Congregational bodies were indifferent in 
the matter—of their receding from the positions taken. The 
volunteer circulation of the Mew Hinglander, in behalf of the 
publishers, by the agency of the Society, manifests the Con- 
gregational sympathy of those who can extend their official ser- 
vice, at the Society’s expense, to circulate a denominational jour- 
nal, which has several times interposed with Articles which have 
tended to pre-judge the whole question at issue.. Leading Con- 
gregationalists and Congregational journals have freely assumed 
that the Society was soon to come under their sole and exclu- 
sive control. The tone in which some of them have dictated to 
the Society the policy it should pursue in cutting off the entire 
Presbyterian Church, threatening it, in case of failure to com- 
ply, with the withdrawal of the funds of ‘New England So- 
cieties, and their disbursements, at the West, under the direc- 
tion of their own executive committees, shows the confident 
assurance with which they regard the officers of the Society as 
their exclusive agents, and the intolerant spirit with which 
they regard the further co-operation of the two denominations. 

Even in New England, it has been proposed, in order “ to 
cut the knot,” that the Massachusetts auxiliary should declare 
itself independent of the parent Society. The result of such 
a measure would undoubtedly lead either to the breaking down 
of the “National” Society, or to the enfeebling its operations, 
and seriously modifying its character. It has been suggested, 
beyond question, by the agitations which have recently pre- 
vailed in regard to certain of the benevolent Societies, and 
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which, sooner or later, may reach them all. The fact is, that 
on all sides, there is an increased jealousy of their management. 
Their growing power and patronage changes the feelings with 
which they are regarded, from confidence to suspicion. A spi- 
rit is abroad which demands a closer investigation of their pro- 
ceedings. Financial waste and extravagance are in repeated 
instances brought to light; and while the personal integrity of 
the managers remains unimpeached, it becomes a grave ques- 
tion, how reform is possible. 

We note these facts to show the altered relations in which 
the larger Societies now stand to the Churches. A quarter of a 
century has produced some changes of sentiment and feeling in 
the Presbyterian Church, but it has also produced most important 
changes in these Societies themselves, and in respect to the light 
in which they must be regarded. The policy that once was wise 
might be injudicious now. Thoughtful Christian men should 
study for their guidance the lessons of experience and the deve- 
lopments of Providence. The devotion to institutions is a human 
weakness, laudable in some of its aspects, but often tending to 
mislead. We may confer upon these human instrumentalities 
the honor which belongs to the Church of Christ alone. We 
may rob Zion of what is properly her due, and bestow it where 
it does not belong. Charity is greater than her instruments. 
The fountain is more than its channels. The organizations of 
benevolence are but the provisions for the distributions of its 
gifts, which may take almost any variety ofshape. As worldly 
enterprise will open itself paths of effort, or devise methods of 
operation, so the enterprise of Christian charity will manifest 
its vital energy in seeking out spheres of effort through new 
methods, when the old prove insufficient or inadequate. An 
organization might perish, and the spirit of it might survive in 
other forms, but let charity die out, and all organizations will 
be vain to revive it. 

The Home Missionary Society can no longer, but to a very 
limited extent, draw out the charitable energies of our Church. 
By its own measures it has shaken the confidence reposed in it. 
Yet, much as we must regret the fact, it may still, in the wise 
ordering of Providence, teach us some important lessons, which 
we have been slow to learn. Charity cannot be forced. It 
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must have, and it will find at last, its own channels, not through 
a rude iconoclasm, as objectionable as a blind idolatry, but by 
a wise study of the wants to be relieved, and the methods of 
reaching them best adapted to the nature and organization of 
the Church. 

In the appendix we give certain evidences bearing on the 
facts:—1. That the rule in question, is new, [paper A.,] and 2. 
That Congregationalists have violated it with impunity, [paper 
B.] The particular attention of our readers is called to these 
facts. 


APPENDIX.—A. 


We have been given to understand in successive publications 
(Reports of Home Missionary) of the A. H. M.S., that the 
Rule has been of long standing, and that its principles have 
been acted upon through the entire period of the Society’s ex- 
istence. A sufficient reply to this is the indisputable fact that 
even where Presbyteries were auxiliary to the Presbyterian | 
Board, their churches continued to receive aid as long as they 
desired it. We give the proof in the following statements, de- 
rived in part from the files of the Missionary Reporter, edited 
(1830, 1831) by Rev. J. T. Russell, Corresponding Secretary 
of the Assembly’s Board of Missions, and printed in connection 
with the Christian Advocate; and in part from Annual Reports 
of the A. H. M.S. 

Oxford Presbytery in Ohio—some of its churches were in In- 
diana:—The Oxford Presbytery became auxiliary to the Board 
of Missions of the General Assembly, April 7, 1830, by the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Oxford Presbytery be, and it is hereby 
formed into a Domestic Missionary Society, auxiliary to the 
Board of Missions belonging to the General Assembly in the 
United States of America.—Missionary Reporter, June, 1830. 
Page 321. 

April 7, 1831.—The Oxford Presbytery passed the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Presbytery, the manage- 
ment of missionary concerns belong especially to the Church 
in her distinctive character,'and that as a Presbytery we have 
full confidence in the Board of Missions of the General Assem- 
bly, and cordially approve of its proceedings, so far as they 
have come to our knowledge.—Missionary Reporter for June, 
1831. Page 332. 
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Individual churches appear to have become auxiliary to that 
Board—sessional auxiliaries are mentioned in the Missionary 
Reporter for June, 1830, page 322, as numbering about 350, 
and a list is given occupying nearly a page in the Missionary 
Reporter for February, 1830, page 106. 

Collections to the Board of Missions of the General Assem- 
bly in the Presbytery of Oxford:— 





New Lexington, O. Miss. Rep., Feb., 1831, $5.80 
Eaton, O, do Noy., 1831, 20.25 

Oxford Presbytery, by Rev. P. Monfort, Miss. Rep., 
May, 1831, 8.50 
$34.55 


Missionaries of the American Home Missionary Society in 
the Presbytery of Oxford, with the dates of commission and 
amount of aid: —Brownsville and Connorsville, Ind., Rev. Ulric 
Maynard one year, from November 8, 1830, four and a-half 
months’ aid, Ann. Rep., 1831. Also one year from November 
g, a three and three quarters months’ aid, Ann. Report, 

This commission was given more than a year after the Pres- 
bytery became auxiliary to the Board of Missions, and seven 
months after the Resolution of April 7, 1831. 

Greenville and Beulah churches one year, from October 26, 
1830, three months’ aid, Ann. Rep., 1831.—Rev. John Ross. 

Vevay and Scotch and Dutch settlements, Ind. Rev. John 
Morrell one year, from November 20, 1831, his support pledged, 
(twelve months’ aid,) but “it is expected the people will relieve 
the Society of most of his support.” 

The commission is repeated in the next report, with the 
pledge of full support. 

Mr. Morrell was commissioned for Liberty, Brownsville and 
Connorsville, Ind., for nine months, from January 1, 1833, 
four and one-half months’ aid, Ann. Rep., 1832 and 1834. 

Presbytery .of Mississippi:—In the Missionary Reporter of 
June, 1830, we find an acknowledgment of $227.50, as received 
by the Board of Missions from the Presbytery of Mississippi, 
and we also find from the annual reports of the American Home 
Missionary Society for 1831 and 1832, that Rev. Peter Donan 
was a missionary of the Society at Vicksburg, Miss., one year, 
from November 1, 1830, with his full support (twelve months’ 
aid) pledged, and that his commission was continued one year 
from March 25, 1831, with the same pledge of support. 

With reference to the region of the South-West, the language 
of Rev. Dr. Van Court, of the St. Louis Presbyterian, is very 
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explicit. It supersedes altogether the necessity of any exami- 
nation in regard to that field. He corresponded for aid with 
both the Board and the Society, and secured aid from both 
after the full statement of the fact. There was not the least 
objection on the part of the Society. The testimony of Dr. 
Van Court was given in an editorial article some months since. 
He distinctly asserts, on his own personal knowledge, that the 
rule of the Society is a New Rule. 

Cincinnati Presbytery.—The Board of Missions acknowledges 
the receipt of $100 from the Presbytery of Cincinnati, Miss. 
Rep., April, 1831, also Synod of Cincinnati, by Treasurer, 
$31.00, Miss. Rep., January, 1831, and Williamsburgh, $6.07, 
Miss. Rep., January, 1831. 

We also find the First Presbyterian Church of Cincinnati in 
the list of auxiliaries of the Board of Missions, Miss. Rep., 
February, 1830, page 106. 

The following churches in that Presbytery were aided by the 
American Home Missionary Society :— 

Mount Pleasant, Rev. David Root, four months, from Janu- 
ary 20, 1832, with two months’ aid, that is, half his support. 

New Richmond, Rev. Thomas Cole, one year, from Septem- 
ber 14, 1830, six months’ aid, Ann. Rep., 1831. 

Batavia, Rev. James M. Rowland, one year, from November 
9, 1831, seven and one-half months’ aid, Ann. Rep., 1832. 

Felicity, Rev. A. T. Rankin, one year, from April 1, 18382, 
three months’ aid, Ann. Rep., 1883; also April 1, 1835, one 
and one-half months’ aid, Ann. Rep., 1856. 

Delhi, Rev. Horace Bushnell: 

One year, from April 1, 1833, 44 months’ aid, Ann. Rep., 1833 
66 “ 18 6c 6 


34, “ 1835 
6c ae 1835, (7 6c 6 18386 
13 (7 1836, 6 “ (73 (T4 1837 
66 6“ 1837, 6“ 6c 6“ 1838 
“c 6c 1838, 8 6c 66 6c 1839 
66 “c. 1839, 6c 66 66 1840 


Batavia, Rev. George Beecher: 
One year, from June 4, 1833, 6 months’ aid, Ann. Rep., 1834 
66 


May 5, 1834, « . + 
«“ “1835, not given, “1836 
«“ «© —--:1836, 44 months’ aid, (A887 
v6 “ 1837, ‘“ 6 “. «1888 


Presbytery of Troy:—In a list of auxiliaries to the General 
Assembly’s Board of Missions in the Missionary Reporter of 
February, 1830, we find the following churches: 

Troy, First Presbyterian Church; Troy, Second Presbyte- 
rian Church; Lansingburgh. 
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Collections to the Assembly’s Board in that Presbytery: 
Whitehall Presbyterian Church, Miss. Rep., June, 1830, $7.00 
Lansingburgh “ " Feb., 1831, 50.00 


$57.00 
We find the following churches in that Presbytery aided by 
the American Home Missionary Society. 
Brunswick, Rev. Leonard Johnson. 
One year, from Sept. 1, 1830, 2} months of aid, Ann. Rep., 1831 
1831, a 1882 





? 
Bolton, Rev. Reuben Willoughby 
One year, from Nov. 1, 1832, 44 months of aid, Ann. Rep., 1833 
e 1833, “ “ 1834 
Sandy Hill, Rev. Washington Rosevelt: 
One year, from Dee. 1, 1831, 2} months of aid, Ann. Rep., 1832 
og Oct. 14, 1833, “ “ 1834 
Hoosick, Rev. L. P. Blodgett: 
One year, from April 23, 1832, 3 months’ aid, Ann. Rep., 1832 
11, 1833, és “1834 
ag March 14, 1836, 24 “« “ “ 1836 
Sand Lake, Rev. Gardner Hayden: 
One year, from July 1, 1832, 3 months’ aid, Ann. Rep., 1833 
1833, “ _ 1834 
Brunswick, Rev. Gardner Hay den: 
One year, from Dee. 1, 1835, 13 months aid, Ann. Rep., 1836 
1836, " 1837 


B. 


The evidence is abundant to show that in the State of Illi- 
nois, especially, and to a large extent in other States, the Exe- 
cutive Committee of the A. H. M.S. have not applied their 
rule with impartiality. Congregational churches have largely 
contributed to the Missionary Association, while other churches 
in the same “‘ecclesiastical’’ body were largely aided by the 
Society. ‘To make this more evident, we have chosen the very 
period for an examination, when the Society was harassing 
Alton Presbytery, to bring it to terms never imposed upon the 
Associations. 

By examining the acknowledgment of receipts of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association, from August, 1854, to November, 
1856, and also the Congregational Year Book for 1854 and 
1858, and the Minutes of the Illinois Association for 1860, 
we find the following facts: In ascertaining the receipts, those 
churches only are taken which are mentioned as Congrega- 
tional churches in connection with the donation. The account 
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of churches aided, is taken from the Reports of the American 
Home Missionary Society. 

Bureau Association, including churches which joined 
when organized. 

Collections to the American Missionary Association, from 
November, 1854, to October, 1856, $304.00. 

Churches aided by the American Home Missionary Society: 

Sheffield, in connection part of the time with Buda and An- 
navan, from May 1, 1854, to May 1, 1860. Rev. Addison 
Lyman, $1500.00. 

Annavan, in connection with Cornwall, one year from July 
1, 1855, to July 1, 1858. Rev. Ava Prescott, $688.00. 

Kanavee:—Rev. C. H. Pierce, one year from July 1, 1855, 
$200.00. 

Mendota:—Rev. Newton Barrett, one year May 1, 1856, 
$200.00; one year June 11, 1857, $300.00. 


CHICAGO ASSOCIATION. 


Collections to the American Missionary Association, 
» $1071.56. 
Church aided by the American Home Missionary Society: 
Crete:—Rev. Luman C. Smith, from December, 1853, to 
December, 1857, $800.00. 


ELGIN ASSOCIATION. 


Collections to the Am. Missionary Association, $400.95. 

Churches in Elgin Association aided by the Am. Home 
Missionary Society. 

Barrington :—Rev. D. S. Dickinson, from April 1, 1854, to 
April 1, 1856, $675.00. 

Sycamore:—Rev. Davies Gore, from September 15, 1854, 
to September 15, 1856, $380.00. 

Crystal Lake:—Rev. John V. Downs, January 1, 1855, to 
November 1855, at $100 per year. 

Rev. F. L. Fellows, from April 1, 1856, to April 1, 1860, 
$460.00. . 

Dundee:—Rev. A. G. Hibberd, one year from July 1, 1857, 
$100. 

Tremont :—Rev. ©. C. Adams, two years to March 1, 1857; 
date of the past year not given, $500.00. 


FOX RIVER UNION ASSOCIATION. 


Collections to the Am. Missionary Association, $531.06. 
Churches in Fox River Union Association aided by the Am. 
Home Missionary Society :— 
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Napierville:—Rev. Hope Brown. The first year his support 
was pledged. We are not told what help he received from the 
Society, after that. 

From May 25, 1846, to May 25, 1855, $700.00. 

There can be no doubt that the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation was receiving funds from the churches of that Asso- 
ciation, during the whole of Rev. Mr. Brown’s ministry. 

Oswego, First Church:—Rev. J. Van Antwerp, from May 
1, 1854, to May 1, 1857, $600.00. 

Lamoille:—Rev. E. Colman, one year from May 27, 1855, 
$200.00. 

GENESEO ASSOCIATION. 

Collections to the Am. Missionary Association, $399.21. 

Churches in Geneseo Association aided by the American 
Home Missionary Society :— 

Cambridge:—Reyv. J. D. Baber, from June 1, 1854, to June 
1, 1858, $800.00. 

Port Byron and Hampton, each a part of the time and one 
year in connection. 

From April 25, 1854, to April 5, 1860, $950.00. 

Como:—Rev. J. N. North, commissioned for two years from 
May 5, 1855, $350.00. 

Resigned, November 1, 1856: Rev. S. Hemenvay, Decem- 
ber 1, 1856, $100.00. 

Must have left before the close of his commission. See be- 
low. 

Albany:—Rev. James Quick, one year from October 1, 
1856, $200.00. 

Must have left before the close of his commission. 

Rev. 8S. Hemenvay, one year from Aug. 1, 1857, $200.00. 


ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION. 


Collections to the Am. Missionary Association, $342.50. 

Churches aided by the American Home Missionary Society, 
in the Illinois Association. 

Rockport and Atlas:—Rev. C. 8. Cady, one year from April 
1, 1854, $150.00. 

Montebello:—Rev. W. C. Merritt, from October 25, 1854, to 
October 25, 1856, $500.00. 

Round Prairie:—Rev. W. P. Coltrin, from December 1, 
1854, to December 1, 1856, $250.00. : 

Lattorpe :—Rev. T. H. Johnson, from April 20, 1854, to 
April 20, 1858, $800.00. 

Carthage: —Rev. W. B. Atkinson, one year from January 
1, 1852. Commission for $250.00. 

Left October 1, 1856. 
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ROCKFORD ASSOCIATION. 

Collections to the Am. Missionary Association, $260.16. 

Churches in the Rockford Association aided by the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society. 

Nora, in communication with a Presbyterian Church. 

Rev. A. D. Laughlin, from May 15, 1855, to May 15, 1857, 
$795.00. 

Lee Centre:—Rev. S. W. Phelps, from May 20, 1854, to 
May 20, 1857, $850.00. 

Lysander and Burritt:—Rev. E. W. Kellogg, from October 
5, 1855, to January 1, 1859, $650.00. 

The last commission was for three months 

Winnebago:—Rey. Samuel Sloan, from July 1, 1855, to 
July, 1857, $400.00. 

Grand Detour:—Rev. 8. Kellogg, from September 1, 1856, 
to September 1, 1858, $350.00. 


These facts speak for themselves. It may indeed be said 
that a part of the funds contributed to the Missionary Associa- 
tion, were for the foreign field, but in very few cases, indeed, 
are they thus specified, and even if the amount contributed 
were reduced by half, so as to correspond with the portion ex- 
pended on the home field, the conclusion would still be, that on 
a quite extended scale, Congregationalists had violated the new 
rule of the Society, and had still been left unmolested. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


THE FATHERS OF THE HARRISBURG PRES- 
; BYTERY. 


When the measures which divided the Presbyterian Church 
in 1838, were entered upon, the opposition to them, and es- 
pecially to the two which were most prominent—the Act and 
Testimony and the Exscinding Acts—came from two classes 
of men, who were very different in their origin as in their cha- 
racter. The one class either came themselves from New Eng- 
land, or claimed their ancestry there. Their Presbyterianism 
was, to a considerable extent, a matter of expediency; their 
doctrinal views, of a mild type of Calvinism, and their attach- 
ments and associations were, to a great extent, Puritan. As 
the violent and aggressive party were, but few of them, of this 
lineage or mode of thinking, one of the sources of bitterness, 
in the contest, was this diversity of origin, and methods of 
thought and action. The Schools did not differ, essentially, 
either as to doctrine or order, but when they were exasperated 
by party feeling, every diversity of national origin, phraseology, 
thought, and even accent, was seized upon as a badge of truth 
or error. 

The other class was of Scottish or Scotch-Irish lineage. 
They were alloriginal and thorough Presbyterians. Forthe most 
part, they had no new speculations in theology to announce, 
and advocated no changes in church order. Their spirit was 
that of the American Presbyterian Church, from the beginning. 
The sermons which they preached before 1838, they preached 
afterwards. They had been associated with their brethren of 
similar origin, in a thousand ways. They had been brought to 
the saving knowledge of the Redeemer under the same minis- 
try; they had gone to the same schools; they had studied out 
of the same Latin Grammar; they had married into the same 
families; they had common recollections of the same ancestry ; 
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they had communed together, preached and prayed and wept 
together, when God had poured out his Spirit on their churches; 
they had ridden side by side to the same Presbytery and Synod, 
and held commissions together in the same General Assembly. 
Their thoughts, traditions, books, plans, counsels, hopes and 
fears, even their prejudices, were the same, and those whose 
common blood ran in their veins, rested side by side in the 


same quiet graveyard. 
When the storm swept over the Presbyterian Church, it 


would have been supposed that this class of men would all have 
stood together. Toa great extent it was so. Men in whom 
they had confidence, assured them that heresy was rampant, 
and that the ark of God was in danger. The panic was an 
intense one, and it carried multitudes with it. And besides 
those who, in some way, were induced to believe in the sup- 
posed danger, there was a considerable class of mediocre or in- 
ferior men, who followed their leaders, or went by sympathy 
with the mass of those of common origin with themselves, with- 
out much investigation. 

It hence followed that when a man of Scottish or Scotch- 
Irish origin, took ground against the Act and Testimony, or 
the Exscinding Acts, he was usually an independent thinker. 
Some of them, of course, had formed associations and cennec- 
tions, in various ways, with men of Puritan origin. Some had 
been educated in New England, or had become attached to the 
revival measures, or modes of thinking and acting of the Puri- 
tan class; and some, especially, whose hearts were deeply spi- 
ritual, felt that the revival preachers were men of God, and 
earnestly and solemnly devoted to his work. But these ex- 
ceptions aside, and allowance being made for this counter pre- 
judice or prepossession, the men of the lineage of which we 
speak, in opposing the measures of their exscinding brethren, 
were actuated by the highest and purest motives. They acted 
in the spirit of martyrdom. Not all who thought with them 
had the courage to act with them. ‘There were men—some of 
them persons of learning and high standing—who were as fully 
satisfied as were their brethren, of the unconstitutional cha- 
racter of the measures adopted, but they shrank from the trial 
of risking their good name, their position in the Church, their 
means of living, their earthly all, for a principle. They could 
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not bear to separate from brethren and friends, from all that, 
to them, made up the warm realities and gentle charities of 
life, and go into untried connections ; to associate with strangers, 
and in middle or old age, and from the bosom to a powerful 
ecclesiasticism, go forth as to a new enterprise, to construct a 
Church. Hence they spoke of their dislike to these violent 
measures; they absented themselves from church courts, or 
voted non liquet, or at most recorded their name against revo- 
lutionary violence; and when sore pressed by conscience, they, 
in some cases, placed their protests on the minutes of their ec- 
clesiastical bodies, or published them in the newspapers. These 
things done, they acquiesced in what they saw no method of 
preventing, and remained in connection with their exscinding 
friends. They have since striven to persuade themselves, from 
the success which has attended their Church, that it was all 
right, that the result has proven it, that they were too timid, 
or were mistaken, and that ‘‘ Providence has favored the heavy 
battalions.” It is tremulously that they say such things, and 
much in the spirit described by the great Roman satirist: — 

Ut sit magna, tamen certe Jenta ira Deorum est. 

Si curant igitur cunctus punire nocentes, 

Quando ad me venient? Sed et exorabile numen 

Fortasse experiar: solet his ignoscere. Multi 


Committunt eadem diverso crimina fato. 
Ille crucem pretium sceleris tulit, hic diadema. 


We only say, The end is not yet. How startlingly like the 
ninety-fourth Psalm, this grand old Roman writes! “They 
break in pieces thy people, O Lord, and afflict thy heritage. 
Yet they say, the Lord shall not see, neither shall the God of 
Jacob regard it. He that planted the ear, shall he not hear? 
he that formed the eye, shall he not see?” 


Nec surdum, nec Tiresiam quenquam esse Deorum. 


In strong contrast with this class, who, we fear, took counsel 
too much of flesh and blood, were the men who, with no pur- 
pose to gain, with no improvement in theology to urge, with no 
new measure to inaugurate, with no possible expectation of 
personal aggrandizement, with no prejudice to gratify, and 
against every worldly inducement, stood firmly by the simple 
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right, because it was right. We are sensible of a sin of omis- 
sion in regard to them. They asked no praise; they expected 
no monument; they stood in the quiet fear of God in their lot, 
uncheered by any human voice, unsustained by any prestige of 
popularity. They had not put themselves forward, or desired to 
govern the Church. But, in the providence of God, the ques- 
tion came to their home, to their church, to their presbytery, 
whether they would sanction wrong; and they quietly refused 
to do it. 

We cannot be mistaken when we say that such men had the 
spirit of the primitive believer. Dwelling obscurely in some 
province of the Roman Empire, the proconsul received orders 
that this new sect should be extirpated. Brought to the tem- 
ple of Jupiter, the Christian, who had sought not notoriety, but 
only asked permission to serve God in peace, is placed before 
the statue, and asked only to cast one grain of incense into 
the censer of the god. “Sum Christianus,” is his sublime re- 
ply, and he is led straight to execution. It was when Tetzel 
brought his indulgences within Luther’s parish, among the peo- 
ple, for whose souls he was responsible, that he rose like a lion 
from the swellings of Jordan, to oppose such wickedness. 
This is the special type of the excellence of these our fathers, 
whose sepulchres we feel it our duty to garnish. They did not 
go out of their way to oppose any man, but in the place the 
Lord had put them, they stood patiently and unswervingly for 
the truth and order of his house. ‘‘Here stand I,” said Lu- 
ther, and he said it, not as we now think of it, with applauding 
millions looking on. He said it as a lone man, with the mar- 
tyrdom of Huss in his eye, and nothing but God and his own 
steadfast soul to strengthen him. ‘Here stand I. I can do 
no otherwise. God help me! Amen.” So stood these our 
fathers. They are before the throne, and human praise is no- 
thing to them, but it is something to us that such moral great- 
ness should not go unchronicled. So stood the Scottish mar- 
tyrs, their own ancestors. Such were the men who mouldered 
in the prison of the Bass; who went to heaven from the gallows 
of the Grassmarket; who fought for Christ’s crown and cove- 
nant at Drumclog, and who perished with the pure maiden, 
Margaret Wilson, in the rising tides of Solway Frith. We 
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knew them well, and we knew their motives. No men ever 
acted, in any age of the Church, or under any dark cloud of 
circumstances permitted by the gracious God to try the Chris- 
tian’s faith, with an eye more single to his glory, or with less 
admixture of earthly dross to mar their noble example. We 
know what we speak and whereof we affirm. And hence 
do we feel that we owe them a debt not yet paid, and which 
our Church should hasten to redeem. 

There are about one hundred and twenty thousand Presby- 
terian church members, of all kinds, within the State of Penn- 
sylvania; three-fourths of whom are of Scottish or Irish origin. 
A million of people in the State are descended from this stock. 
As we remarked in a former Article in this Review, it was the 
policy of the proprietaries of the Province of Pennsylvania, to 
settle the Scottish and Irish people on the lower Susquehanna 
and the Juniata, so as to avoid collision with the other settlers, 
especially the Germans. It hence came to be the fact, that 
the Presbytery of Carlisle, constituted now nearly one hundred 
years ago,* and some of its churches being almost one hundred 
and thirty years old,f lay in the very heart of this great 
Scotch-Irish settlement. It could not be otherwise than that 
they should be greatly agitated by the occurrences of the Se- 
cond Great Schism in our Church, as they had been by those 
of the First, for there were, even at that early day, both Old 
and New side men in its bounds. 

The first prosecution for alleged heresy, accordingly, pre- 
ceding those of Dr. Beecher and Mr. Barnes, took place in 
this Presbytery. The Rev. George Duffield, D. D., was ar- 
raigned and tried upon charges founded upon an elaborate 
work of seven hundred pages on Regeneration, which he had 
published. After an agitating trial, protracted through several 
meetings of Presbytery; through the tact of the Rev. Robert 
Kennedy, one of the Committee of Prosecution, who introduced 
a resolution of simple admonition, which was passed because 





* The original creation was in 1765. There were subsequent fluctuations, 
not necessary to be noticed here. See the Records of the Presbyterian Church, 
p. 548. 

+ Paxton and Derry. See a communication to the old Synod, in 1786. Re- 
cords, p. 125. 
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the Presbytery were afraid to proceed to extremities, and knew 
not what else to do, the whole matter terminated in nothing. 
A notable attempt to burn a man alive for the sin of—metaphy- 
sics. 

As introductory to our purpose, we do not know that we can 
do better than to bring in an extract from a letter of Dr. Duf- 
field, in which he speaks with affectionate regard of the men 
to whom we desire to call attention in these brief notices. 
The letter was prompted by some inquiries addressed to him 
in relation to Mr. Kennedy. It is dated at Detroit, on the 
fifteenth of August of this year:— 

“Tt gives me pleasure to contribute any thing to preserve 
the memory of the Rev. Mr. Kennedy, for whom I ever che- 
rished a strong affection, though a considerable degree of se- 
niority and remoteness of abode from my own, rendered our 
intercourse but occasional. Mr. Kennedy, Rev. Dr. Cathcart 
and Dr. Paxton were altogether unlike the men that were 
leaders of the Presbytery of Carlisle. Neither to Dr. Cathcart 
nor to Dr. Paxton,* has justice been done, and far less to Mr. 
Kennedy. He was a fine classic scholar, a man of real hu- 
mour, keen wit, and not a little drollery. His sarcasm was 
delicate, pointed, and always made a clear cut, like a sharp, 
smooth, highly sharpened razor. But for the occasion of the 
trial, in which prominence was given to myself, and for which 
was manufactured a crying fame, Mr. Kennedy would have 
continued in his quietude, and been contented to live and die 
with more regard to the eye of the Master than to those of his 
fellows. He was given a conspicuous place then by the Pres- 
bytery, as one of the Committee of Prosecution, and though 
reluctantly acting, virtually exposed the real character of the 
prosecution. He never conferred with me, nor corresponded 





* In Dr. Sprague’s Annals, Vol. III., page 554, will be found a well-written 
letter by the late Dr. M‘Conaughy, giving a sketch of Dr. Paxton. Professor 
Paxton, of the Allegheny Theological Seminary, is his grandson. The simi- 
larity of the name with the Indian Paxton, Paixtung, or Paxetung—five or six 
methods of spelling in the old records—seems to be merely a coincidence, cu- 
rious from the fact of the residence of this family so near the ‘Paxton Boys,” 
for both lived in Lancaster County. The name, however, is that of a town 
in Berwickshire, Scotland, and of two parishes in Huntingdonshire, England. 
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with me, and was too independent and honorable to lend his 
ear to any, but formed his own independent judgment upon the 
data that came before him in the publications of the day, and 
the progress of the trial. His speech threw the partizans into 
amazement and bewilderment. The final resolution of the 
Presbytery, which I have always believed was from his pen, 
left me most unexpectedly in a position that rendered it un- 
necessary for me to carry the case, by appeal, to the General 
Assembly. 

“Mr. Kennedy was an original, independent thinker; quiet, 
modest, reserved, known only to his friends. He eschewed 
the petty ecclesiastical strifes of the day, and laboriously and 
meekly prosecuted his Master’s work. I wish I knew more of 
him, but it was only during the times of trial, in which I was 
so deeply involved, that I was brought in close contact with him, 
and, but for it, would never have known the simplicity, fervor 
and noble disinterestedness of his heart. He was much better 
known to the late John M‘Knight, that most estimable brother, 
tenderly beloved by me, having lived nearer to him, and labor- 
ing in a congregation adjoining to one of his. Mr. Kennedy 
was of the real sterling old Scotch-Irish Lancaster County 
stock of Presbyterians. Dr. Cathcart was of the same race, 
and among the last of the kind that the North of Ireland trans- 
ferred to our shores. The above is given impromptu, and 
mainly, if possible, to impart to your own mind somewhat of 
the fervor of that respect and friendship I cherished for Mr. 
Kennedy, in view of his manly, wise, politic, disinterested and 
most efficacious attempts to defend what he regarded right and 
truth, from the violence and prejudice of his brethren.” 

* * * * % % * * 

Mr. E. D. Kennedy called upon us with a mass of materials 
for a sketch of his father’s life. In the most modest manner 
he stated that the librarian to the Presbyterian Historical So- 
ciety wished him to deposit in the archives of that society, 
some memorial of him. He had gathered up these materials, 
not with any view whatever to publication, but simply that they 
might be laid away quietly among other memorials of good 
men. He had written to the Rev. Dr. Elliott of the Allegheny 
Seminary, for a sketch of his father’s life, and liked it very 
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well, as Dr. E. was a neighbor and acquaintance of his father, 
only that at the point where Mr. Kennedy had taken his stand 
in the Church difficulties, he thought Dr. E. had hardly done 
him justice. He had written to the Rev. Dr. De Witt of Har- 
risburg, to supplement the narrative, and Dr. D. had replied, 
advising that the materials should all be placed in the hands 
of the Editor of this Review, and that a sketch of Mr. Ken- 
nedy should be published in it, instead of being merely depo- 
sited with the Historical Society. Mr. Kennedy, however, did 
not propose this, but thought that perhaps the Editor would 
supplement the sketch to be deposited with the Society; that 
thus a true and complete narrative might be left for any one 
who might at any time feel an interest in it. 

It was thus that we came to prepare this Article on the Rev. 
Robert Kennedy and the Rev. Dr. Cathcart. The more we 
thought of it, the more we felt that something should be pub- 
lished concerning them as representative men; as belonging to 
a class, who, at a great crisis, without thought of applause, did 
one of the noblest of human deeds for Christ and for his Church ; 
as men who aided to keep alive the power of nobleness, and 
whose moral courage was far greater than they ever thought it 
was. As an example and encouragement to the silently great; 
to the unconscious heroes; we devote these few pages to the 
lives of Robert Kennedy and Robert Cathcart. 

The following is from the sketch prepared by Dr. Elliott, 
with some additions by Mr. E. D. Kennedy :— 

The Rev. Robert Kennedy was born in Lancaster county, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the 4th of July, 1778. His grandfather, William Kennedy, 
with his brother Robert, emigrated from Ireland to this country in 
1730, and settled in Bucks county, Pennsylvania. Robert had a son, 
William, who was a major in the revolutionary army, and was killed 
by the tories near the commencement of the war. Some members of 
that branch of the family continued to reside in the Northern Liber- 
ties of Philadelphia up to 1836. William Kennedy, the brother of 
Robert, and grandfather of the subject of this memoir, had four sons, 
Thomas, James, Robert, and John,—and three daughters. James, 
the second son, was married in 1761 to Jane Maxwell, daughter of 
John Maxwell, and sister of General Maxwell of revolutionary memory. 
They had twelve children, of whom Robert, afterwards the Rev. Robert 
Kennedy, was the ninth. Of his early history, and under whose di- 


rection he received his elementary and classical education, we have 
no information further than that tradition reports him to have been a 
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youth of steady habits. He made a profession of religion in the church 
at Pequea, but at what time is not known. His collegiate educa- 
tion was received at Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, where 
he graduated, September 20th, 1797. He studied theology with the 
Rev. Nathaniel Sample, then pastor of the congregations of Lancaster 
and Middle Octorara. Being in due time introduced to the Presbytery 
of New Castle by Mr. Sample, he was taken under their care as a can- 
didate for the Gospel ministry, on the 12th of June, 1798, and on the 
20th of August, 1799, he was licensed at Upper Octorara to preach 
the Gospel. At the request of the church of that place, he was ap- 
pointed by the Presbytery to supply them half of the time for six 
months. At the close of this time, by the leave of Presbytery, he 
travelled without their bounds, and spent the greater part of the time 
in supplying vacant churches in the Presbytery of Carlisle. On the 
30th September, 1800, he was dismissed by the Presbytery of New 
Castle to put himself under the care of the Presbytery of Carlisle, and 
received by this latter Presbytery on the 7th of October, 1800. On 
the 9th of September, 1802, a call was put into his hands from the 
united congregations of East and Lower West Conococheague, known 
as Green Castle and Welsh Run, which call he accepted, and on the 
13th of August, 1803, he was ordained to the office of the holy mi- 
nistry, and installed the pastor of said churches. In these churches 
he continued to labor until the 9th of April, 1816, when, at his re- 
quest, the pastoral relation between him and them was dissolved. His 
action in relation to this matter was believed by many of his most ju- 
dicious friends to have been too hasty, as the circumstances were alto- 
gether insufficient to authorize so important a step. A very fulsome 
obituary notice of a young man of the congregation, who had been an 
officer in the army during the war just closed, had been published in 
some of the papers in that vicinity. Mr. Kennedy entertained a high 
regard for the character of the young man, but thought the production 
in very bad taste. Some one was so unfortunate as to misunderstand 
his views, and represented the matter to the family of the deceased in 
such a manner as to wound their feelings. Some remarks, also, which 
he made from the pulpit on a day of especial observance, were in- 
terpreted by prejudiced politicians as having a party aspect, and these 
things were caught up and repeated by the gossipping members of his 
church, in every circle in which they moved. Mr. Kennedy hearing 
them, and being of a sensitive nature, without consulting any of his 
friends, announced to his congregation, after preaching on the Sab- 
bath, that he would apply to the Presbytery, at its next meeting, for 
a dissolution of his pastoral relations to his congregation. By the 
persuasion of his friends, however, when the matter became known, 
the application was either not made to the Presbytery, or, if made, 
was withdrawn. But he made an application to the Presbytery at 
their meeting on the 9th of April, 1816, and his pastoral relations 
were dissolved. 

During the month of May, 1816, he removed with his family to 
Cumberland, Maryland, where he had been invited to preach to a 
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small church, and take the charge of the Academy. Upon his arrival 
there, he delivered an address before the Board of Trustees of the Aca- 
demwy, which was so favorably received that a copy of it was requested 
by them for publication. Previous to the removal of Mr. Kennedy to 
Cumberland, the Methodists had the principal occupancy of the ground. 
His plain, vigorous, and fearless manner of preaching awakened their 
jealousy, and aroused them to opposition; although friendly at first, 
after some time they withdrew their intercourse, and kept aloof from 
his preaching. His geographical position, at the extreme western 
border of the Presbytery, cut off from intercourse with his ministerial 
brethren, left him to act alone, without the counsel or sympathy of 
those with whom he had been accustomed to consult and act. His 
situation was one calculated to produce discouragement. Feeling the 
loneliness of his position, as it regarded ministerial and ecclesiastical 
intercourse, he projected the organization of a new Presbytery, as in- 
dicated in a letter to a clerical friend. It was to consist of five mem- 
bers, who lived within a compass of sixty miles. But the project was 
never carried into effect. 

In the midsts of his discouragements, however, he was not left with- 
out some token of Divine favor. In 1820, God visited his church 
and the town, with a precious revival of religion, during which a good- 
ly number were converted to Christ. But the next year, movements 
of a different character made their appearance. Theatrical exhibitions 
were introduced into the town by the young men of the place, to the 
great detriment of religion. Articles in their favor were written and 
published in the papers of the town. Mr. Kennedy furnished anony- 
mous articles in reply, and so scorching was one of them, that the 
name of the author was demanded, with threats of punishment when 
he should be discovered. The name was given with his consent; but 
although it created great excitement, they did not carry their threats 
into effect. Mr. Kennedy firmly maintained his ground, in which, to 
their honor be it recorded, he was sustained by the pious Methodists 
and Lutherans of the town. But the Episcopalians were on the side 
of the Thespians. As time passed on, various efforts were made by 
his opposers to remove him from the Academy. It was alleged that 
he was too indulgent to the boys, which prevented their improvement. 
The true cause, however, was, as he informed the parents, that the 
lads were deficient in brains. But his candor gave offence, and drew 
down on him the displeasure of some of: the patrons of the school. 

At one time, during his absence, an Episcopal Board of Trustees 
was elected, and a teacher was brought in, but soon left. Finding 
that his salary from the church and the proceeds from the school 
were not enough to support his family, and keep his son at the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, he concluded to return to his 
former residence on a farm, within the bounds of the congregation of . 
Welch Run, in the Spring of 1825. The church of Welch Run be- 
ing vacant—Green Castle having secured the whole of the labors of a 
pastor—Mr. Kennedy preached to them as a stated supply, giving part 
of his time to the congregation of Great Cove, at M‘Connellstown. He 
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continued in charge of these two churches until 1833, when his labors 
were divided between the Welch Run Church and some of the small 
towns in the neighborhood. As neither of these congregations could 
afford to give him much of a salary, he supported his family by 
his own exertions on his farm in Franklin county. He established the 
habit of cutting harvest without the use of liquor, against great oppo- 
sition both from the laborers and the farmers. At first it appeared as 
if he would lose his whole crop, on which his family depended ; but 
he shouldered his cradle himself, assisted only by a hired lad of six- 
teen years, his little son of twelve, and a bound boy of eleven. After 
the first day, his daughter begged that she might be allowed to assist 
her father. This little party toiled from day to day, in the hot sun, 
without making much headway, until after the neighbors had cut their 
harvests, when they nobly came to his assistance, with their hands, and 
cut the whole of the remainder of his crop in one day. After the first 
’ year or two, he had no difficulty in getting as many hands as he re- 
quired, and now no person in that neighborhood thinks of taking li- 
quor to the harvest field. 

Mr. Kennedy was twice married. His first wife, to whom he was 
united February 17th, 1801, was Jane Herron, sister of Rev. Dr. 
Herron, of Pittsburgh; she died May 31st, 1803. By her he had 
two sons, one of whom, John H. Kennedy, became a minister in the 
Presbyterian Church, and was for a time pastor of the Sixth Presby- 
terian Church of Philadelphia, and afterwards a Professor for a num- 
ber of years in Jefferson College, Pennsylvania. He was married a 
second time, on the 5th of June, 1806, to Mary Davidson, of Frank- 
lin county, Pennsylvania, by whom he had ten children, all of whom 
are dead (1858) but one son and one daughter. 

In stature Mr. Kennedy was of medium size, slender, and of fair 
complexion, blue eyes, very near-sighted, and rather careless in his 
dress. He was plain and unostentatious in his manners and in all his 
habits. He was a man of vigorous intellect, and a fine scholar, espe- 
cially in classical literature. As a preacher, he held a very respecta- 
ble rank in a Presbytery in which he had as compeers some of the ablest 
men in the Presbyterian Church. His sermons were full of solid 
evangelical matter, well arranged, and forcibly expressed, were written 
in full, committed to memory, and delivered without notes. His style 
was highly figurative, but sometimes deficient in taste. His delivery 
was earnest and persuasive, but not very graceful. He rarely failed, 
however, to secure the fixed and sustained attention of his audience. 
Upon the whole, he was a good preacher, a scribe well instructed in 
the kingdom of God. He was a man of great frankness of cha- 
racter; he never disguised his opinions, but fearlessly avowed them 
without reserve on all proper occasions. In debate or writing for pub- 
lication, he frequently made use of classical quotations. He was some- 
times sarcastic, in the indulgence of which he occasionally gave offence. 

Mr. Kennedy’s piety was intelligent and practical, the product of 
spiritual illumination and sanctifying grace, with great freedom from 
pretension on his part. It manifested itself in a clear comprehen- 
sion of the system of divine truth as revealed in the word of God, and 
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in a consistent and active obedience to the requirements of duty. Al- 
though we have no account of his conversion, or of the inward ex- 
pression of his heart at this time, we have what is equivalent in a 
paper found among his manuscripts, bearing date December 8th, 1798, 
between eight and nine months previous to his licensure. This paper 
is denominated, ‘A solemn dedication of all I have and am to the ser- 
vice of God.” In this solemn act of consecration, signed and sealed 
by his own hand, there is ample evidence of a deep and earnest exer- 
cise of soul, under the saving influences of the Spirit of God. 

Shortly before Mr. Kennedy’s death, Rev. Mr. Davie said to him: 
‘“‘Father Kennedy, you have often administered the consolations of re- 
ligion to others, will you leave to us, who are to stand in your stead, 
your feelings in dying?’ He calmly replied: “I do not experience 
those rapturous feelings which some have spoken of in dying, but 
my faith in the efficacy of the blood and atonement of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ is as strong as ever.” 

Shortly before his death, and after his sight had fled, he requested 
his wife to call his children around his bed-side; and when informed 
that they were there, he raised his head and said: “My dear chil- 
dren, I am about to leave you; may the blessing of God rest with you 
through time and eternity;” and in a few minutes thereafter he died. 

His death was on October 31st, 1843, of a lingering disease of near 
a year’s standing, caused by a fall, and from exposure to damp when 
his system was under the influence of medicine. 


The Rev. Matthew Brown, D. D., for many years President 
of Jefferson College, preached the funeral sermon of Professor 
Kennedy, the son of Rev. Robert Kennedy, referred to in Dr. 
Elliott’s sketch. The sermon was delivered in the College 
Chapel, December 24th, 1840. Dr. Brown speaks very highly 
of Professor Kennedy. He was graduated at Jefferson College, 
and at the Theological Seminary at Princeton. He was a 
nephew of the venerable Dr. Herron, so many years pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church at Pittsburgh, his mother being 
Dr. Herron’s sister. He was commissioned Chaplain to go out 
in the Brandywine, the government vessel appointed to carry 
Lafayette back to his native land. But the appointment did 
not reach him till after his instalment. In his twenty-fourth 
year he received a call to the Sixth Church in this city, then 
vacant by the translation of Dr. Neill to the Presidency of 
Dickinson College. That type of his theology may be known 
from the fact that Dr. Green was one of his pew-holders. Re- 
signing his charge after four years’ settlement, he accepted the 
Professorship of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in Jef- 
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ferson College, preaching also to a congregation in the neigh- 
borhood. He died of consumption in his thirty-ninth year. 

We have descriptions in English literature, of the lives of 
beneficed clergymen. The affectionate veneration of Gold- 
smith, touching his sweet and golden genius, has made the 
country vicar classic, wherever our language is known. ‘The 
whole structure of English society, is, happily, so penetrated by 
the Established Church, that every book of country life contains 
its rector or its curate. Presbyterian ministers have hardly 
been so fortunate in their chroniclers. Sir Walter Scott was 
not prepared to do them justice, and while Professor Wilson 
has written far more truly of them, yet, usually, they stand 
out upon the page of general history and literature, rather at 
those salient times when the stern virtues, for which they are 
remarkable, were needed. The world understands that they 
do not blench when the storm is wildest. It has learned that 
neither the thickest of the battle field, or the roar of the popu- 
lace, or the slow tortures of the dungeon, or the sharp pains of 
martyrdom, has been able to subdue their unquenchable spirit. 
It has fallen to their lot, too, to encourage revolution, because 
they have always stood by popular rights, when other men have 
gained the reputation of Christian mildness, by shrinking from 
them. They, too, have been called, in the world’s history, to 
maintain those sterner forms of Christian doctrine, which the 
world else would have allowed to die. Ina word, because other 
men would not do the work, the Presbyterian ministry have 
been the forlorn hope; the volunteer storming party; the de- 
fenders of lone towers; the besieged in famine-stricken cities ; 
the leaders of the persecuted hill-folk; the guides of colonies of 
outlawed men; the apostles of liberty when liberty was most 
unpopular—they have been every thing except flatterers in 
courts and encouragers of despotism. 

But it is not so well known, at least by the world at large, 
what their manner of life has been in milder times, and in the 
quiet society of their families and their flocks. Thoroughly 
educated, usually having attended an academy where sound 
instruction was given, then graduated at college and at the 
theological seminary, they accept a call in some obscure place, 
where they expect to be quiet, do some good, and by the mercy 
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of God, reach heaven at last. The detestable habit of dismiss- 
ing a minister every few years, has scarcely reached those se- 
cluded retreats, and a pastorate extended to from twenty to 
fifty years, was not uncommon. Thus they lived in the same 
parsonage all this time; they baptized and married almost two 
generations, and very many whom they loved they had laid 
in the grave. With each successive year they took deeper hold 
upon the hearts of their people; their children grew up, known 
and loved by the whole neighborhood. Here they studied 
quietly and undisturbed the Word of God,-old tomes of sound 
divinity and standard literature; the works they read had the 
advantage of being worth reading; the world, often many ge- 
nerations of it, had sifted out the chaff for them, and they gave 
their time and thoughts only to books that had been stamped 
as standard, by mankind. Some of them taught small classical 
schools; a dozen or more boys or young men, preparing for 
college, received a thorough training in Greek and Latin, es- 
pecially in Homer and Horace. They preached sound theology 
on the Sabbath, and gradually wrought into the minds and 
hearts of their people, the very truth of God’s Book. The 
world roared through great cities, and poured its waves along 
great highways; it disturbed them but little; they abode 
under the shadow of the Almighty. High thoughts, indeed, 
were theirs, but they were mainly thoughts of God’s purposes, 
conceived in eternity, and in process of execution here, and 
their profoundest delight was in seeing the seeds of divine truth 
blossoming from the hearts of the young immortals committed 
to their charge. To them, the meeting of the Presbytery and 
the Synod, were events, and some three or four times in their 
lives, they were interested, but rather quiet members, of the 
General Assembly in Philadelphia. Stern only in defence of 
the principles of their faith, and in their judgments of them- 
selves, there bloomed all along their lives the gentleness of 
Christ, and around no men gathered a body of people more re- 
liable for every thing which sustains and elevates a State. 
From such flocks came forth, at need, patriots to defend their 
country, and honest men in every department of life. The re- 
ligion of these churches was never a trade or a mere sentiment; 
it was sacred as the ark of the covenant, and deep as the sun- 
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less caverns of the immortal spirit. We say not that a diffe- 
rent race might not have been trained to excellence by different 
methods, but if Presbyterianism is a synonym for great and 
good results, it is owing to the patient labor, the undying 
energy, and the faithful piety of these men. 

At the meeting of the Synod of Philadelphia at Gettysburg, 
in 1834, the subject of the approval of the Act and Testimony 
came under consideration. It is well known that this was a 
document of the then ultra ‘Old School,” who were endeavoring 
to rally the Church to the division which ultimately was accom- 
plished by the Exscinding Acts. The Act and Testimony was 
opposed by the Princeton Professors, and the moderate “Old 
School’’ men, but was earnestly pressed by its friends as a test 
of orthodoxy. Mr. Kennedy made a speech against it, which 
was so much admired, that six months after its delivery, he was 
urged to publish it, and in consequence, sent it to the Phila- 
delphian, then edited by Dr. Ely. We make some extracts 
from this speech, to show the peculiar character of Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s mind. In his letter, forwarding it, he says:—‘‘ Should 
Dr. Ely consent to publish it, I hope it may be of some use to 
promote good humor and kindly feelings among the brethren 
who may meet in Pittsburgh. I have added a few notes for 
the purpose of illustration and amusement.” 


“Ridiculum acri 
Fortius et melius, magnas plerumque secat res.” 


The Act and Testimony is a broad text, and might easily furnish 
materials for a long speech; but wishing not to be tedious, I shall 
select two particulars, as the subjects of remark. The first is the charge 
against the General Assembly, of countenancing error and heresy; and 
the second of having constituted an elective affinity Presbytery and 
Synod. 

T The Act and Testimony speaks “of alarming errors, which have 
hitherto been connived at, and now at length have been countenanced 
and sustained by the acts of the supreme judicature of our Church.” 
It is.not my intention to assert the infallibility of the General Assem- 
bly. Whether the tribunal of the Pope in a general council, be in- 
fallible or not, we will all readily admit, that there is no infallible 
tribunal in the Presbyterian Church. But there is a tribunal of final 
resort; and the proceedings of this tribunal claim and deserve a re- 
spectful consideration and obedience of all the members, and of all the 
inferior judicatures of our church. Ifthe General Assembly has erred, 
(as no doubt it has in many instances, ) we who are Presbyterians ought 
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to treat its errors, as a dutiful child does those of a beloved father; 
we ought. to exercise respectful forbearance and submission, so far as 
the higher authority of God and conscience will permit. Such sub- 
mission we have all promised in our ordination vows, and in the very 
nature of things it must be due to a tribunal of final resort. With 
becoming deference to the General Assembly, let us examine whether 
the high charges contained in the Act and Testimony are just or not. 

It charges the Assembly with countenancing and sustaining alarm- 
ing errors—yes, alarming errors. Now, sir, this Madam Alarm is as 
insidious a huzzy as ever lived on the earth. You know how the jade 
deceived Demosthenes. At the battle of Cheronea when Madam 
Alarm was drifing him in full flight through the woods, his coat caught 
upon a thorn bush, and supposing it to be a Macedonian soldier, he 
cried aloud to spare his life. 

From this it appears that the wisest and even the bravest of men 
are not entirely secure from the delusions of Madam Alarm. But some 
men are much more liable to her impositions than others; and these 
are sometimes men of a high degree of refinement and integrity. Some 
of our city clergy who have more study than exercise, have such a 
nervous sensitiveness, that the slightest touch seems to go to their 
hearis. Now, when the edge of controversy is brought to operate 
upon their nervous system in such a state of excitability, it imme- 
diately throws them into the horrors. While in this unhappy condi- 
tion, mere straws become stumbling-blocks; and a bramble bush or 
even a shadow, seen through the fog of their gloomy imaginations, ap- 
pears like hydras, and gorgons, and chimeras dire. And when the 
pinions of these unfortunate brethren are once erected, it is impossible 
to smooth them down, either by the exercise of their own reason, or 
by the assurances of others. Every attempt to calm their troubled 
spirits, only increases the fever of their alarm. It matters not how 
good, and wise, and judicious they may be on other occasions, their 
alarm now operates as an inverting lens, which turns every object upside 
down, and exhibits before them the most frightful monsters. A curi- 
ous anecdote illustrative of this, is related in Cook’s Voyages. When 
the crew put in at Tortoise Island to obtain a fresh supply of provisions, 
one of the sailors got lost, and was missing for several days. When 
ready to sail, they all set out in search of their lost companion. All 
day they searched in vain. In the evening they saw a large track in 
the sand, and being a good deal alarmed, they encamped for the night, 
kindled fires, and set out guards. About midnight one of the guards 
fired an alarm, and roused the whole crew, assuring them that he had 
seen something like a great bear creeping towards the fire. The com- 
mander next espied the monster, and fancied it was,as large as an ele- 
phant, and ordered out a sergeant with his picket to shoot it. But the 
sergeant was no alarmist. He wished to see what it was before he 
would shoot it; and he soon perceived that it was a man; and he joy- 
fully recognized their lost companion, who was so famished that he 
could only crawl on his hands and knees. Had this sergeant been 
as much alarmed as his captain, he would have killed his companion. 
But he was a cold-blooded fence-man. And I who am a fence-man 
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too, beg leave to assure our alarmed brethren, that those whom they 

conceive to be heretics, are not monsters,—they are really men like 

themselves; their companions in the gospel ministry; and if they 

will fire on them and destroy them, they will do an injury to the cause 

of their Master and to their fellow-creatures which cannot be easily re- 
aired. 

Some of our beloved brethren who have unfortunately fallen into the 
delusions of Madam Alarm, have been induced to form the most awful 
conceptions of these errors. There were some blots upon Mr. Barnes’ 
sermon which attracted their notice, which at first appeared very small, 
but every time they spoke or wrote upon the subject, they seemed to 
get larger and larger; and at last they seemed to spread over the whole 
paper and became awfully alarming. It reminds me of an incident 
which happened when I was a boy. As my brother and I were turn- 
ing the cows into the pasture, he perceived a fire-fly rising from an old 
graveyard; at first it seemed the size of a candle,—then as large as a 
dog,—again like a horse,—and at last like a burning mountain,—and 
then he shouted to me to run for life. But I happened to be no more 
alarmed with the burning mountain than I am now with the errors of 
Barnes’ sermon. 

II. I proceed now to the second topic of remark—the charge against 
the Assembly for authorizing a Presbytery and Synod to be constituted 
on the principle of elective affinity. 

What elective affinity in a chemical sense is, I cannot precisely say; 
for this delightful and useful branch of study, in my youthful days 
was not a common part of academical education; but from what I have 
seen on the subject, instead of being so alarming and dangerous as 
some of the brethren imagine, it is one of the most amiable and use- 
ful principles in nature. It is this which brings those particles of 
matter together, which are suitable to be formed into one body, and 
rejects those which are unsuitable.. If it were not for this principle 
of elective affinity—if the particles of matter coalesced and united, 
without any choice, just as they might happen to come into contact, 
we would have abundance of scuff and dross, and asperity and opacity, 
but nothing of the regular and uniform texture of the useful and pre- 
cious metals, or the medicinal preparations of salts and alkalis, or the 
beautiful brilliancy of crystals and gems. 

And probably a chemical botanist could trace this principle of elec- 
tive affinity through the whole vegetable kingdom, and show how every 
tree, and shrub, and plant, selects those particles of nutriment which 
are most appropriate, and rejects those which are useless or offensive. 

And among the animals, whether beasts, birds, fish or insects, this 
principle is proverbially prevalent, —‘“ Every kind loves its own kind.” 
‘‘ Birds of a feather flock together.” When the little feathered song- 
sters are permitted to select their own companionsand their own perches, 
they warble their morning matins with transporting melody; but if 
you force the canary and mocking bird into the same cage with the 
butcher bird and sparrow hawk, instead of increasing their harmony, 
you will have more screams than music. 

And is this principle which is so universally prevalent throughout 
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all the mineral, and vegetable, and animal kingdoms, to be entirely ex- 
cluded from the human family? Whatever some monks and bachelors 
may think of this, I am persuaded it will never take well with the fair 
sex. They, in forming associations, both with males and females, ever 
have gone, and always will go on the principle of elective affinity. 
Suppose you should pass a law that all the wives and all the misses of 
this town, should suppress all those likings and congruities of disposi- 
tion which have formerly produced intimacies, and should hereafter as- 
sociate with none but a dozen or a score of their nearest neighbors, 
would they obey sucha law? Why not? It would render visiting 
much more convenient, save a great deal of trouble in scampering 
from one part of the town to the other in quest of associates, and would 
have a happy tendency to equalize and consolidate female society. 
Surely they can have no objections to such a convenient and useful 
arrangement, but what arises from pride and prejudice. Persuade or 
even compel them to relinquish these hateful principles to give up 
these select associations and form themselves into such compact clubs 
as nature and convenience would seem to dictate. Will they obey such 
alaw? No, sir. However meek and gentle the ladies of this town 
may be, they would nullify all such regulations. 

Do you excuse them by saying, they cannot associate with all their 
neighbors promiscuously, because with some of them they differ en- 
tirely in their religious sentiments. Well, let them confine their asso- 
ciations to those of their nearest neighbors who are of the same reli- 
gious sentiments with themselves. ‘To this surely they cannot object. 
If they can sit down with such associates habitually at the Lord’s table, 
can they refuse to sit with them in their parties, regularly at the same 
tea-board? What a happy influence will such promiscuous meetings 
have to destroy distinctions, and prejudices, and affinities, and simplify 
female visitations? And, then, what a delightful scenery will be ex- 
hibited in a tea party! All the smiles and dimples, and all the 
expressions of tenderness, and fellowship, and all such nonsense will 
be done away; and instead of them we shall have such glooms, and 
scowls, and gibes, as. will be vastly solemn,*and must have a happy 
tendency to cherish those cardinal virtues, repentance and mortifica- 
tion. 

But, perhaps, sir, our beloved brethren will admit the principle of 
elective affinity associations with regard to females, but not with re- 
gard to clergymen. Why? Because women have always been some- 
what whimsical in their dikes and dislikes, As the poet says, ‘‘ Sem- 
per varium et mutabile femina.”’ But clergymen who have been 
trained from their youth to suppress all their prejudices, and to con- 
strain all their feelings and likings, to move along in the track of con- 
venience and expediency: yes, clergymen will certainly be most edified 
by being uniformly associated together, according to the principles of 
geographical contiguity. We clergymen will all readily admit, that 
we are made of better materials, and have received a finer polish than 
the rest of mankind, and consequently that we can operate together in 
closer union. I am no mechanic, but I have sometimes observed that 
when the wheels of a complicated machine are perfectly polished and 
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perfectly balanced, they will bear to be brought into very close con- 
tact without any obstruction or hurtful friction; and in that case if 
the machine be keyed up tight, all the parts will operate together to 
infinite advantage. Now, as all clergymen are, or at least ought to be, 
well polished and well balanced wheels in ecclesiastical machinery, they 
will ali bear to be brought promiscuously together into close and happy 
contact. Or, if any of them should happen to be a little rough and 
repulsive to each other, or even a little loose and wabbling on their 
axles,—no matter for what,—clerical wheels are not like common 
wheels which might rub or break each other to pieces; they are made 
of such exquisite materials, that if you only key them up closely to- 
gether, they will soon polish themselves and work together astonish- 
ingly. 

But some of our brethren say,—‘ Can clergymen be Christians and 
refuse to sit together in the same judicatories?”’ That all clergymen 
are Christians, I will not undertake to affirm; but I have read of two 
clergymen who, I verily believe, were Christians, who on a certain oc- 
casion contended so sharply, that they could no longer travel together 
as they had hitherto done, to preach the Gospel. How unclerical and 
how disreputable this dispute and separation! True. But so it was. 
Well, what did they do after this unhappy separation? Why, the one 
took Mark for his companion, and the other took Silas, and they set 
out in different directions with their newly elective affinity associates, 
and I doubt not, they had less of bitter contention, and preached the 
gospel more successfully than if they had been chained together in the 
same Presbytery. Will it be said that in this instance these clergy- 
men were equally divided, two and two, and when they differed they 
could do nothing but separate. Had either side possessed a majority, 
they ought to have constrained the others to submit to go along with 
them, rather than suffer such a disgraceful separation. What they 
would have done or ought to have done, had either party possessed a 
majority, I cannot say; but the facts as here recorded may teach us 
that it is better to agree to separate, than continue together to quarrel. 
And we may learn this lesson from the example of the patriarchs as 
well as of the apostles. Probably Abraham’s party had as great a 
majority over Lot’s as the Old School party in the Philadelphia Pres- 
bytery had over their New School brethren; yet the old patriarch did 
not say to his nephew, you must and shall stay, and be under my di- 
rection and control, and not weaken the church of God and give the 
heathen an advantage over us by our separation. No, the good old 
man was an elective affinity man. And Abraham said unto Lot, “ Let 
there be no strife I pray thee between me and thee, and between my 
herdmen and thy herdmen, for we be brethren. Separate thyselt, £ 
pray thee, from me; if thou wilt take the left hand, then I will go to 
the right; or if thou depart to the right hand, then I will go to the 
left.” But we have greater authority for elective affinity principles 
than that of Abraham and Paul; we have the authority of the Master 
himself at the head of all his apostles. At first, indeed, when the dis- 
ciples found a man casting out devils in the name of Christ, they for- 
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bade him, because he followed not with them. But when the Master 
said unto them, “Forbid him not,” they all acquiesced and suffered the 
man to go on by himself, or connect himself with an elective affinity 
Presbytery of his own choice, and cast out as many devils as he could 
in the name of Jesus. And I have no belief that the indulgence of 
this schismatical man, in going by himself to cast out devils, was any 
disservice to the cause of our commou Lord. 

Who does not know, sir, that men will do more work, and do it 
better too, when they are indulged to act in their own way, than when 
they are constrained to follow in the leading strings of others? All 
restraints and yokes upon the Lord’s freemen, whether imposed by 
majorities or minorities, are an evil which ought to be remedied as far 
as proper regard for truth and duty will permit them to be remedied. 
Admit that we of the Old School have a majority, (and I hope we have 
a large and respectable majority,) how shall we treat our New School 
brethren? Sball we burn them all for heretics? That would be too 
cruel. Shall we then keep them under and grind their faces to the 
earth, and cause them to groan by reason of their hard bondage? As 
this would be ungenerous, so I am persuaded it would be unwise. Op- 
pression generally produces reaction. It engages the interposition of 
Heaven and the sympathies of the world in favor of the oppressed, and 
often enables them to turn the tables upon their oppressors. Let the 
example of Pharaoh be a warning to all subsequent generations. 

In a word, sir, while we recognize our brethren as Christian minis- 
ters, and while they and we can agree to sit together in the same judi- 
eatories, let us treat them kindly, and agree to agree, if we can. If 
we must separate, let us agree to separate. Let them choose their com- 
panions and form their Presbyteries on the plan of elective affinity if 
they please; and let them preach and live and pray, as well as they 
can, and let us strive to excel them in all these respects. This, in my 
judgment, is the best way to fill heaven with rejoicing, and to burst 
the bowels of hell with envy. 


When the Exscinding Acts had been passed, and the Pres- 
byterian Church was divided, it became a very serious question 
with Mr. Kennedy, what course he ought to pursue. At the 
meeting of the Synod of Pennsylvania, in 1839, at the instance 
of two or three ministers in the interior of Pennsylvania, who 
could not go with the exscinding body, the Presbytery of Har- 
risburg was constituted, and Mr. Kennedy was invited to unite 
with it. He came, accordingly, to its first meeting in Carlisle, 
in March, 1840, gladdening the younger members of the body 
by his presence; and thus the standard of Constitutional Ame- 
rican Presbyterianism was reared in Central Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Kennedy attended one meeting of the Synod of Penn- 
sylvania, at which he was elected Moderator. Of his course in 
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all these transactions, Dr. De Witt thus speaks in a letter to 
Mr. E. D. Kennedy: ‘I was well acquainted with your father, 
and cordially co-operated with him in the formation of the 
Harrisburg Presbytery, and its separation from the Synod of 
Philadelphia. My impressions were then, and have continued 
so, that your father’s conduct throughout the exciting scenes 
that took place in the Carlisle Presbytery and Synod of Phila- 
delphia at that time, was influenced by the purest Christian 
motives—a high sense of responsibility to God and his Church.” 


It now becomes our duty and our pleasure, to advert to the 
character of the venerable man who, older than Mr. Kennedy, 
constituted the Presbytery, and preached its opening sermon 
in his eighty-second year. 

The Rev. Ropert Catucart, D. D., was born in 1759, near 
Coleraine, in Londonderry, Ireland. He studied at the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, and was licensed by the Presbytery of — 
Ronte, in Ireland. He came to the United States in 1790, 
where he joined the Presbytery of Philadelphia, the year after 
the formation of the General Assembly. In October, 1793, he 
was installed pastor of the congregations of York and Hope- 
well, by the Presbytery of Carlisle. Of the latter, he was pas- 
tor forty-two, and of the former, forty-four years, these being 
his only pastoral charges. During these forty-two years, 
though Hopewell was fifteen miles from York, he never failed, 
when at home, to preach, but one Sabbath. For forty years, 
he never missed attending Synod, but once, and then he was 
ill. For nearly thirty years he was elected a Commissioner to 
the General Assembly every year, and for nearly twenty years 
he was Clerk of the Assembly. The degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity was conferred on him by Queen’s, now Rutgers College, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. He was a Trustee of Dickinson 
College for thirty years, and during all that time attended all 
their commencements. While a trustee there, he obtained the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity for Dr. Scott, the Commentator. 
We obtain some of these facts from a letter of Rev. D. H. 
Emerson, one of Dr. Catheart’s successors at York, published 
.in Dr. Sprague’s Annals. The letter is full of affectionate and 
respectful feeling, and does the writer very great credit. Mr. 
Emerson says: “I knew Dr. Cathcart as intimately as any man 
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can knowa father. I visited him every week during nearly five 
years, unless prevented by sickness; and, with the best oppor- 
tunities for becoming acquainted with his character, my delibe- 
rate judgment is, that he was among the purest and best of our 
American clergymen.” In another part of the letter, he says: 
‘“‘He was in the habit of reading, daily, at least two chapters 
in the Bible, in connection with Scott’s Commentary. His 
reading, particularly for the last twelve years of his life, was 
immense. Having a strong constitution, unimpaired eye-sight, 
an insatiable thirst for knowledge, and a wonderfully retentive 
memory, he would read every thing valuable within his reach, 
and would delight his friends with the stores of information 
which he would pour forth, during a social interview. This 
habit of reading, and of constantly exercising his mental powers, 
continued to the last moment of life.” 

The moral support which Dr. Cathcart gave to the cause of 
Constitutional Presbyterianism, was great. Some of the ele- 
ments of that support were: His age and experience, for his 
mind, from 1830 to 1840, embracing the critical time of the 
disruption, was in undiminished vigor. Perhaps he never 
thought more clearly, or saw truth more plainly, than in those 
years, for his constitution was one of extraordinary vigor. 
His orthodoxy was entirely undisputed. It was admitted on 
all hands, that there was no change of theological opinions to 
bias him, in the least, in the controversy. Educated, as we 
stated, in Glasgow, he came to America with his theological 
opinions fixed, and, when fixed, no man, or combination or 
number of men, could change Dr. Cathcart. The limestone 
rocks, underlying the York Valley, were not more unchange- 
able than he. So there was no help for it. Obstinately ortho- 
dox, and obstinately constitutional, when he said that the Ex- 
scinding Acts were an abomination, the ‘Old School” had to 
swallow it the best way they could. Besides, Dr. Cathcart un- 
derstood ecclesiastical law, and the principles of the Constitution 
of our Church, as few men had the opportunity of doing. A 
trained Presbyterian from infancy; studying in Scotland; very 
intimate with the ablest of our American Presbyterian fathers; 
attending the Assembly, and acting as its Clerk for the long 
period we have mentioned; fond of the study of constitutional 
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questions, he understood exactly what was right and what was 
wrong about this thing, and every body knew that he did. Add 
to this that his nature was transparently truthful, and when he 
pronounced with clear, sarcastic, and even terrible emphasis, 
that the “Old School”’ had violated every principle of truth, 
righteousness, and constitutional law, in the Exscinding Acts, 
it was difficult to resist the impression that he was right. He 
was a Nestor whose “eye was not dim, nor his natural force 
abated.’ Besides, he was purely disinterested. He had no 
purpose to secure, no object to gain. Retired from pastoral 
labor, on a competency of his own, his calm utterances bore 
much of the weight they deserved. It was at the trial of the 
York Church-suit, that the celebrated opinion of Judge Gibson 
was given, that revised so materially the dicta of that given in 
the general case. During all that trial in the court below, for 
two weeks, he sat an interested spectator, and gave his testi- 
mony clearly in favor of our Church. He could not be moved 
from the truth, and he was a bulwark of the right. 

His successors in the pastorate at York were greatly attached 
tohim. He was an interesting man. His manner, dry at first, 
opened more and more as one knew him better, and the attach- 
ment of his younger brethren gradually grew into respectful af- 
fection. 

The Borough of York lies in one of the loveliest and most 
fertile of valleys, rich with ‘‘the finest of the wheat,” sheltered 
by hills on each side, with the beautiful Codorus winding its 
ever graceful way through it. The scenery is especially 
soothing, and has a quality about it which we might express 
by the word satisfactory. The mind and heart rest upon it. 
It was, hence, a place to which men naturally retired. The 
town, large enough to afford a good society, and every neces- 
sary comfort, and embedded in its beautiful scenery and rich 
agricultural resources, with a delightful climate, seemed a spot 
in which repose and enjoyment were natural. 

One of the successors of Dr. Cathcart in the ministry at 
York, thus wrote of him in a contemporary newspaper, at the 
time of his death. And, with liberal extracts from his sketch, 
we close an Article, which, as our readers may well believe, 
has been, throughout, a labor of love. 
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I wish some one could stereotype all that was good, and even 
great, in Dr. Cathcart. A monument should be erected, not merely 
of marble, but of imperishable words, that the world ‘“ would not 
willingly let die,” ere the golden bowl has been so long broken at 
the fountain, that its mould has passed from the memory of man. 

If this may not be done, then let even a weak chronicler make a 
sketch of the venerable man, as he lives in one of the clearest pic- 
tures of memory. 

The most prominent trait of Dr. Cathcart’s character, as im- 
pressed upon me, is his gentlemanliness. Perhaps it is because 
this high quality is less common now than it used to be. A more 
perfect gentleman at heart, than Dr. Cathcart, I never knew. His 
was not the polished exterior, assumed for a purpose or an occa- 
sion, to veil selfishness, and then laid aside, like a garment folded 
away, to be used for a similar purpose. His character was genuine. 
Delicacy in regard to improper interference with the station or du- 
ties of another, was one of his most prominent features. His long 
connection (forty-four years) with the York Church, as their pas- 
tor, would have enabled him, as it has others similarly situated, to 
give his successor much trouble. If he ever had the slightest dis- 
position to do so, he never manifested it; but gave the strength of 
his influence, in public and private, to sustaining him. The same 
trait was seen in all his intercourse. Where he had rights, he 
maintained them; where he had not, he was a law unto himself, in 
refraining from intermeddling. He was a ‘gentleman of the old 
school,” nicely discriminating occasions, a principle of fine feeling 
running like a thread through his whole conduct. 

2. Dr. Cathcart was emphatically an honest man. His care 
and punctuality in pecuniary matters, are well known. But this, 
which sometimes proceeds from mere regard to public opinion, was 
in him genuine honesty of heart. He was above suspicion. No 
man, even in his most secret thoughts, I suppose, ever took Dr. 
Cathcart for a disingenuous man. His sturdy and Puritan honesty 
made him almost uncharitable towards hypocrisy. He could not 
away with it. That a man should be genuine—that words and 
heart should agree, though he did not say as much about it as Car- 
lyle, was to him the prime thing ina man. Indeed, it made him 
unsuspicious. Not feeling any movement of insincerity in himself, 
he was not apt to imagine it in others. And this was one of the 
sources of that tranquillity of character, for which he was remark- 
able. The ‘mens conscia recti,”—the straight-forwardness of his 
temper, made him an excellent exemplification of that noble pas- 
sage of Scripture—“ He that walketh uprightly, walketh surely.” 
If the bones of the prophet revived the dead by their touch, then 
could we wish the memory of Dr. Cathcart to re-kindle in an age 
which mistakes hypocrisy for wisdom, and deceit for prudence, the 
pure, stern honesty which once characterized the Puritan of Eng- 
land and of Scotland. No one doubted the honesty of the Iron- 
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sides and the Covenanters. It will be a sad day for the Church, 
if a Presbyterian’s word ceases to be “as good as his bond.” 

3. Dr. Cathcart’s attachment to the Constitution of the Church, 
was with him a passion. Indeed there was something statesman- 
like in his tastes. He was interested in the large movements of 
nations; in the acts of deliberative bodies; in all that related to 
the polity of the Church. Perhaps no minister was better known 
throughout our American Israel. His constant attendance in the 
General Assembly, where he was elected Clerk year after year, as 
a matter of course, brought him in contact with all the prominent 
ministers of the Church. When the great wrong, now consigned 
to history, of the Exscinding Acts, was perpetrated, Dr. Cathcart 
did not hesitate for an instant. His voice, his pen, his influence, - 
all the weight of his experience and character, was thrown into the 
scale of the injured party. His was no calculating policy. He 
did not wait to see where the majority would be, or how the courts 
of law would decide. It was enough for him that the Constitution 
had been violated. It was enough for him that great injustice had 
been committed, without any regard to law. He stood firm in his 
position; and when the Presbytery of Harrisburg was organized, 
he presided, preached the sermon, and enrolled himself at the head 
of its ministers, in a region where this course threatened many of 
his old friendships. Nor was this by any means a mere prejudice 
on his part. Many an ancient reminiscence of ecclesiastical prece- 
dent; many an item of constitutional law; many a keen, sarcastic 
retort, showed that he was anchored on principle, and that the les- 
sons of a long life had been too well learned, to allow him to be 
unsettled in his views by the “juvenile patriarchs” of a later gene- 
ration. 

4. Dr. Cathcart’s devotion to the best interests of the whole 
race of man, well entitle him to the name of philanthropist. No 
aspect of benevolent effort was uninteresting to him; no man knew 
so well what was passing throughout the world; no man’s memory 
was so accurate a chronicle of the times. A thousand times has 
he sat down beside some friend, often some bright-eyed youth or 

. maiden—for he was one of those whose feelings never grew old— 
and given a complete review of everything contained in the news- 
papers of the week. But nothing interested him so much as the 
advance of religion in the world. He was devoted to the mission- 
ary cause, and contributed to the extent—yea, and beyond his abi- 
lity, as some thought, to the American Board. He watched its 
proceedings with intense interest, read every word of every Mis- 
sionary Herald, and delighted to tell us how the missionary cause 
was progressing in every country where the messengers of the cross 
have gone. It is observable of some old men—and the same is 
true of ministers in more than one melancholy case—that they grow 
selfish as they grow old; animal appetites, as in original childhood, 
gain sensibly over intellectual and moral qualities, and they narrow 
down to a very minute sphere. Nothing of this kind was visible 
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in Dr. Cathcart. Beautiful as is the York Valley—a perfect gem 
of rich cultivated scenery; entirely as he felt at home there; long 
as he had resided by its clear river, its hills never bounded his 
sympathies. The feeling of Terence, expressing kindred with all 
mankind, or the still grander feeling, “the field is the world,” was 
the key-note to his constant habit of mind. He was devoted with 
singular attachment to the temperance cause; he watched with 
much anxiety the statistics of crime; he was deeply interested in 
all the aspects of politics, as connected, especially, with the onward 
progress of the human race; and while, to a considerable extent, a 
“laudator temporis acti,” he had yet ever a warm, sympathizing 
feeling for every thing that makes man wiser, better, holier, more 


‘ active, industrious, or even comfortable. 


5. Dr. Cathcart was liberal, in the truest sense. Never was 
there a more thorough Presbyterian. Religion, in his mind, ever 
pursued its tranquil way along by Westminster and Geneva, and 
he could hardly conceive of a connected or logical theology, which 
was not Calvinistic. All other systems appeared to him defective; 
not indeed fundamentally erroneous, but defective in clearness, me- 
thod and power. And as in doctrine, so in government—the re- 
publicanism of Presbyterianism struck him as beautiful and well 
ordered. Jerusalem to him, according to our forms, was builded 
as a city which is compact together. Our admirable Confession of 
Faith, our Catechisms, with their clear, racy and discriminating 
English of an age which had not yet felt foreign admixtures or do- 
mestic feebleness, was to him next to the Holy Word itself; and his 
New Schoolism consisted in preserving the Constitution intact, in 
doctrine, government and discipline, just as handed down by the 
fathers. But all this did not prevent a spirit of enlarged charity 
for others. Indeed, this liberality was a part of his Presbyterian- 
ism, as well as of his Christianity. He could not conceive of a re- 
ligion without it. In the arms of charity, he embraced all who 
love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, and felt that under various 
forms and different rituals, and varying shades of doctrinal belief, 
as to non-essentials, the same spirit of piety might and often did 
dwell. ; 

6. The character of the piety was modified by the nature of the 
man. If his temperament were ever glowing, he restrained it. It 
appeared more in intellection and in action, than in feeling. It 
was observed, however, by those who knew him best and longest, 
that the further he went down into the vale of life, the clearer was 
his vision of celestial realities; the nearer he drew to the gates of 
the city of God, the more he caught of the glories of the upper 
sanctuary upon his spirit. Does not this seem exceedingly beauti- 
fal, when every year mellows an old man’s heart, and the softening 
radiance of God’s angels are reflected upon his countenance, ere 
they bear him away forever? And true it is, that Dr. Cathcart’s 
“last days were his best days,” the whole Christianity of York 
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being witness. And never was he so beloved, as just before “he 
was not, for God took him.” 

We might dwell on other and more minute features of our 
departed friend, but it cannot be necessary. One was the con- 
science he made of punctuality; another was his untiring industry. 
He was fond of exertion, both physical and mental; and to this 
was, no doubt, owing—allowance being made for an uncommonly 
robust muscular frame—his long life, his long preserved vigor, and 
as an especial favor of Providence, the clearness of his eye-sight. 
He read constantly, literally from morning to night; and an un- 
commonly retentive memory enabled him to preserve almost every 
thing that he read. But he was social also, retaining something 
European in his habits, in this respect. As long as he could walk, 
he would visit his old friends; and he loved to re-kindle old recol- 
lections with them. Having known nearly all the celebrated men 
who were cotemporary with him in America, he was very interest- 
ing in bringing out their characteristic traits, by anecdotes, told 
with much vivacity, of circumstances occurring in his own inter- 
course with them. In short, he was a source of unfailing interest ; 
and his withdrawal causes a vacancy which none but himself could 
fillas he did. He was original; every thing he did was his own, 
and no man who possesses this excellent trait, can fail to be inte- 
resting. 

But he is gone. Of his last moments, it is not my privilege to 
speak; nor are they material. His life spoke for him. If to have 
every thought softened by a Christian atmosphere, to have every 
purpose connected with the advancement of Christianity and the 
best interests of men, to be much in prayer, and devoted to every 
gathering together of God’s people ;—if these be indications of a 
heart right with God, then our venerable father is walking in white 
above, with those who are worthy. 

He will not be forgotten. His brethren in the ministry will re- 
member his manly form, shaming the effeminacy of more modern 
times. His flock will often gather round his grave, to think of the 
ancient times; and the children, as they walk in the beautiful and 
quiet grave-yard, where his remains, I doubt not, are laid, will be 
checked in their mirth by the recollection of the man of God, who, 
after dwelling near a century on earth, passed to the enjoyment of 
an eternal inheritance with his Saviour in heaven. 
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Septbr. bis Ende Dezbr. 1855, u. chronolog. Verzeichniss zum 19, 20. 
u. 21. Bde. Wien, 1860. F Manz. 8°. 546 pp. 

The Natural Sciences. Die gesammten Naturwissenschaften. Fiir 
das Verstiindniss weiterer Kreise und auf wissenschaftlicher Grund- 
lage bearbeitet von Dippel, Gottleib, Koppe, Lotiner, etc. Hinge- 
leitet von Hm. Masius. 2., verb. u. verm. Aufl. Mit zahlreichen in 
den Text gedr. Holtschn. und 3 Sternkarten. 1. Bd. Essen, 1860. 
Biédeker. 8°. XVI, 624 pp. 

Fuchs, Csp. F. European Epidemics. Die epidemischen Krank- 
heiten in Europa in ihrem Zusammenhange mit den Erscheinungen 
des Erdmagnetismus, den Vorgiingen in der Atmosphiire und der 
Geschichte der Kulturvélker dieses Erdtheils dargestellt. Weimar, 
1860. Voigt. 8. VI, 151 pp. Mit 1 Steintaf. 


FRANCE. 

M. Silvestre de Sacy is publishing a “Bibliothéque Spirituelle.” 
Two of the works belonging to it are a new edition of T'rangois de 
Sales—Introduction to Devout Life, and the Imitation of Jesus Christ, 
translated by Michel de Marillac. 

The Encyclopedic Dictionary of Catholic Theology, by Wetzer and 
Welte. Translated by J. Goschler. 7th and 8th vols. 

Complete Course of Patrology, by the Abbé J. P. Migne. Greek. 
Five more vols. up to 95. 

Ernest Renan. The Song of Solomon. 

Emile Alfred Weber. Critical Examination of the Religious Phi- 
losophy of Schelling. 

Edmund Lafond. The “dolorous way” of the Popes. 

Memoirs of Cardinal B. Pacca under the pontificate of Pius VII., 
translated by M. Queyras. 

Alex. Saint Albin. Pius 1X., with a Portrait. 

The pontifical Sovereignty according to Catholic right and European 
right, by the Bishop of Orleans. 

The Abbé Drioux. Compend (précis) of the History of the Church. 
3d vol. Middle Ages. To be completed in 4 vols. The Ist and 2d 
appeared in 1859, : 

Le Rigaudiére. History of Religious Persecutions in Spain. Jews; 
Moors; Protestants. 

Religious Liberty and present Legislation, by an Anonymous Writer. 

The pastor Auguste Liévre. History of the Protestants and the 
Reformed Churches of Poitou. Vol. 3d and last. 

Count Montalembert. The Occidental Monks from Saint Benoit to 
Saint Bernard. Vols. 1 and 2. There will be 6 vols. 

Charles Sainte Foi. Life of Ricci, “the Apostle of China.” 

Dupin. Liberties of the Gallic church, a Manual of Ecclesiastical Law. 

Laget Valdesson and Louis Laget. Theory of the Spanish Penal 
Code compared with French Legislation. 

Remuald Gaillard. Collections of Laws, Decrees, &c., relative to 
the Administration of Lyceums and Communal Colleges. 

Count Sémainville. Code of the French Nobility, compend of the 
Legislation upon Titles, Xe. 

J.C. Alaux. La Raison. Essay on the Future of Philosophy. 
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L. D. Emile Bertrand. The Nineteenth Century and the Future. 
A “high, universal synthesis” of the world, explaining the law of re- 
volutions and the march of progress. 

The Works of Leibnitz. Published “for the first time after the 
original MSS.,” edited by A. Foucher de Careil. 1st vol. There will 
be 15 or 20 vols. 

Nourisson. The Philosophy of Leibnitz. 

Michaud’s Universal Biography. New edition. Vols. 25 and 26 
(Lo-Mad. and Mad-Mar.) 

Prince Albert de Broglie. Questions of Religion and History. 2 
vols. 

S. P. Ferrier. Travels in Persia, Afghanistan, Belontchistan, and 
Turkestan. Translated from the English by B. H. Revoil. 2 vols. 

Garabaldi et ses hommes rouges. With portrait. Also, Lamori- 
ciére and Garibaldi. 

Hommaire de Hell. 4th vol. of the Travels in Turkey and Persia. 
The atlas contains 119 plates. 

Tranyi et Chassin’s History of the Hungarian Revolution. 2d vol. 

Lottin de Laval’s Travels in the Peninsula of Sinai and Middle 
Egypt. Under the auspices of the Minister of Public Instruction. 
Livr. 33 to 40, finishing the work. Text in 4to, and plates in folio. 

Memoirs of Marguerite de Valois, by Ch. Carboche. 

Charles de Remusat. Liberal politics; fragments in defence of the 
French Revolution. 

Paul Sauzet. Rome before Europe. 

Schédo Ferroti. The Future of Russia. 

Victor Emmanuel and Mazzini. Anon. 

S. Yanoski. Abolition of Ancient and Medieval Slavery. 

Edmund About. Prussia in 1860. 

Count Cesar Balbo. History of Italy. 2 vols. 

Felix Bovet. Count Zinzendorf. 2 vols, 

Correspondence of Napoleon I., published by order of the Emperor. 
Vol. 3d. 

L. Dussieux. The great facts of French history related by cotem- 
poraries. Vol. I. There will be 8 or 10 vols. 

L. de La Varenne. The hunters of the Alpsand Appenines. His- 
tory of the Italian War of Independence. 

Macaulay’s Essays, translated by W. Guizot. 

Memoirs and Correspondence, political and military, of Prince Eu- 
gene. Ldited by A. du Casse. 10th and last vol. 

Sainte Aulaire’s History of the Fronde. 2 vols. 

Viconte de Magny. Large vol. on the heraldry of the noble fami- 
lies of Europe. 26 fr. 

J. H.Serment. Liberalism. Its principles, ends and proofs. Ob- 
stacles and means. 

Translation of Arthur Young’s Travels by Lesage, with an Intro- 
duction by Lavergne, 

Audiganne. The working population and industries of France. 
New edition. 2 vols. 

New edition of the Travels of the young Anacharsis. 3 vols. 
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“Beckworth,” the Hunter. Scenes of Savage Life in America. 
Translated from the “ Anglo-American,” by Noblet. 

A new translation of Goethe, by Porchat. Vols. 5, 6 and 7. 

C. P. Marie Haas. La Femme. In opposition to Michelet. 

Xevier Eyma. ‘ Excentricités Américaines.” 

A complete treatise on Arab horses, translated from the Arabic of 
Abou-bekr-Ibn-Bedr by M. Perron. 3 vols. 

Houssaye, A. History of French Art in the Eighteenth Century. 

D. Ramée. General history of Architecture. 2 vols. 700 wood 
cuts. 

J.D. Passavant. Raphael d’Urbino and his father, Giovanni Santi, 
with a complete catalogue of their works. 2 vols. 

L. Reynaud. Treatise on Architecture. Quarto. 86 folio plates. 
2 vols. 143 fr. 

A. Carlier. Marriage in the United States. 

Dr. H. Green. Favorite methods of practice of the most distin- 
guished living American physicians. ‘Translated from the English by 
Doctor Noirot. 

E. Frére. Norman Historic and Bibliographic Dictionary. 2 vols. 
36 fr. 

Posthumous Works of Beranger. 2 vols. 

Lamartine’s Complete Works. Vol. I. There are to be 40 vols. 
820 fr. 

The Breton Bards. Poems of the Sixth Century, now first trans- 
lated by V. H. de la Villemarqué. 

Mile. Emma Fancon. ‘Le Robinson Americain.” 

KE. Flachat. Concerning a railway over the Alps. 

History of the House of Savoy, by the Priucess Belgiojoso. 


ENGLAND. 


Deedalus; or the causes and principles of the excellence of Greek 
Sculpture. By Edward Falkener. 

Political Ballads of the Seventeenth and Kighteenth Centuries, 
edited by W. W. Wilkins. 

The 2d vol. of the new edition of Horne’s Introduction. Edited by 
the Rev. John Ayre. 

The Canadian Exploring Expeditions. By H. Y. Hind. South 
Rupert’s Land, &e. 

Bunsen’s Egypt’s Place, &c., translated by C. H. Cottrell. Vol. 4. 

White and Riddle’s Latin English Dictionary on the- basis of the 
larger Dictionary of Freund. 

Development of Christian Architecture in Italy, between the 4th 
and 5th Centuries inclusive. By W. 8. Okeley. 

Generals Rose and Stuart’s Indian Campaigns, by T. Lowe, Me- 
dical Officer. 

Critical. Annotations additional supplementary on the N. T.; a sup- 
plemental vol. to the 9th edit. of the Greek Testament, by Dr. Bloom- 
field. pp. 860. 14s. 

Epistle to the Romans, from the 7th edit. of Tichendorf. By J. R. 
Crawford, M. A. Oxford. 
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Evangelical and exegetical Commentary on select portions of the N. 
T., founded on the Writings of Nicephoros Theoteces. ‘By the Rev. 
Archimandrites 8. Nicholaides, Minister of the Greek Church, Liver- 
pool.” 2 vols. 

Symbols and Emblems of Early and Medieval Christian Art, by 
Louisa Twining. Quarto. 93 plates. 

Italy in Transition, by William Arthur. 

Sources of the Nile, by C. T. Beke. 

The London by Moonlight Mission; with a brief Memoir of the 
author, by Lt. Blackmore. 

Commentary on the Romans, by D. Brown. 

, ae of Italy from the Abdication of Napcleon I., by Isaac Butt. 
vols. 
Y or the Soldier and Statesman, by the Rev. G. Croly. 8d” 
edit. 

The Fifty Years’ Struggle of the Scottish Covenanters, 1638—88. 
By James Dodds. pp. 420. 

Varronianus: a critical and historical Introduction to the Ethno- 
graphy of ancient Italy. By J. W. Donaldson, 3d edit. pp. 584. 

Slavery doomed; or, the contest between free and slave labor in the 
United States. By T. M. Edge. 

Garibaldi: an Autobiography. Edited by Dumas. Translated by 
j William Robson. pp. 3438. 

The Year of Grace; a History of the Ulster Revival of 1859. By 
the Rev. William Gibson. 

Commentary of the Epistle to Titus. By the Rev. W. Graham. 

Hamilton’s Lectures on Logic. Edited by Mansel and Veitch. 

History of the Venetian Republic. By W. C. Hazlitt. New edit. 
2 vols. 

Rey. F. D. Huntington’s Christian Believing and Seeing. Edin- 
burgh. 

The 3d vol. of the Works of J. A. James. Edited by his Son. 

The Revelation, edited in Greek by William Kelly. 

The Scottish Reformation, a historical Sketch, by Peter Lorimer. 

Exposition of the Songs of Degrees. By the Rev. R. M‘Michael. 

. 870. 

PP phe Second Adam and the New Birth; Baptism as contained in 
Holy Scripture, by the Rev. M. F. Sadler. 

Claim of Leibnitz to the invention of the Differential Calculus. 
From the German, by Dr. H. Sloman. 

Leaders of the Reformation. By John Tulloch. 2d edit. 

Tyndall’s Glaciers of the Alps. 

Two months in the Highlands, Orcadia and Skye, by C. R. Weld. 
pp. 424. 








THE unexpected length of some of the Articles has unfortunately 
crowded out about forty Book Notices. We will sce that justice is 
done to this department in the next Number. 
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